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MODERN  ENGLAND 


The  England  around  us  becomes  our  own  England,  an 
England  whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and  science,  the 
love  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an  England  which 
presses  steadily  forward  to  a  larger  social  justice  and 
equality,  and  which  tends  more  and  more  to  bring  every 
custom  and  tradition,  religious,  intellectual,  and  political, 
to  the  test  of  pure  reason. 


— John  Richard  Green. 
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PREFACE 


The  scope  and  limits  of  the  present  work  are  to  some 
extent  indicated  by  its  second  title.  A  record  of 
opinion  and  action,  as  distinguished  from  a  record  of 
events,  deals  especially  with  those  elements  of  history 
which  are  determined  by  mental  causes,  by  human 
feelings,  human  reason,  and  human  will,  rather  than  by 
those  unconscious  agencies  which  the  great  historians 
of  antiquity  were  wont  to  group  together  under  the 
names  of  fortune  or  fate.  In  pursuance  of  this  method 
I  have  omitted  masses  of  detail  which  bulk  very  largely 
in  the  pages  of  most  English  Histories,  such  as  the 
particulars  of  battles  and  sieges,  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  great  personages  possessing  merely  biographical 
interest,  Court  pageants,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  economy  of  space  has  enabled  me  to  include 
some  intellectual  events  that  other  historians  have 
altogether  omitted,  and  to  give  a  much  greater  relative 
prominence  to  those  general  tendencies  by  which  social 
changes  are  ultimately  determined.  In  particular,  I 
have  devoted  special  attention  to  that  widespread 
disintegration  of  theological  beliefs  which  Nietzsche 
has  called  the  greatest  event  of  modern  history,  bring¬ 
ing  into  view  on  the  one  side  its  antecedents  in  the 
philosophy,  science,  and  scholarship  of  the  age,  and  on 
the  other  side  its  reaction  on  literature  and  politics. 
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This  task  has  involved  the  reproduction  in  a  summary 
form  of  much  that  has  already  appeared  in  my  History 
of  English  Rationalism;  but  a  repeated  survey  of  the 
field  has  enabled  me  to  include  a  few  details  not 
mentioned  in  the  larger  work. 

On  matters  not  connected  with  the  Rationalistic 
movement  I  have  sometimes  found  myself  obliged  to  go 
somewhat  more  into  detail  than  the  general  scope  of 
this  History  seemed  to  demand,  because  the  ground 
was  pre-occupied  by  views  that  in  my  opinion  are 
either  false  or  incomplete.  For  instance,  the  praise 
for  efficiency  so  often  bestowed  on  our  old  oligar¬ 
chical  government  appears  to  me  undeserved.  The 
credit  for  philanthropic  legislation  so  freely  given  by 
modern  Tories  to  the  Tory  party  at  the  expense  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals  is,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
totally  unjustified.  The  services  rendered  to  good 
government  by  the  philosophic  Radicals  have  been 
strangely  overlooked,  even  by  their  special  historians, 
M.  Elie  Halevy  and  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  I  feel 
extreme  diffidence  in  opposing,  on  his  own  ground,  so 
high  an  authority  as  Professor  Albert  Dicey.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  his  important  work  on 
Law  and  Opinion  he  has  enormously  exaggerated  the 
part  given  to  individualism  and  laissez-faire  in  the 
philosophy  of  Bentham  and  his  school.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  modern  socialistic  legislation  was  in  part 
anticipated  by  the  old  Utilitarians,  in  part  has  been 
directly  developed  out  of  their  principles. 

With  regard  to  English  foreign  policy,  I  do  not  think 
George  Canning  has  yet  received  anything  like  his  due 
meed  of  recognition  as  a  “hero  of  the  nations.”  And 
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the  same  observation  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  Canning’s  true  successor,  Palmerston.  The  serious 
errors  that  mark  Palmerston’s  closing  years  have  some¬ 
what  clouded  his  reputation.  But  they  were  errors 
inspired  by  the  same  noble  love  of  justice  and  freedom 
which,  together  with  a  patriotism  more  antique  than 
modern,  was  the  moving  principle  of  his  whole  political 
career.  As  a  part  of  this  policy  he  fought  the  Crimean 
War,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  no  such  ghastly 
blunder  as  is  now  commonly  believed,  but  a  necessary 
step  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  old 
despotisms  and  its  reconstitution  on  the  lines  of 
national  independence.  I  hold  that  Kinglake,  genuinely 
Liberal  as  in  many  ways  he  was,  has  obscured  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  war  waged  by  England  and  France 
against  Russia  by  representing  it  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
dynastic  intrigue  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  for  obliterating 
the  memory  of  the  Coup  d' Etat.  My  view  is  that 
France  was  drawn  into  the  war  by  England,  acting 
under  Palmerston’s  guidance ;  but  that  England’s 
motives  were  not  self-interested,  the  object  of  her 
people  being  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Hungary  and  to 
deliver  Europe  from  the  despotism  that  had  been 
weighing  on  it  for  forty  years.  And  the  profound 
mistake  of  Disraeli,  when  he  fancied  himself  the 
inheritor  of  Palmerston’s  policy,  was  not  to  see  this — 
not  to  see  that  the  English  people  are  always  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  that  freedom  in  1876  was  not 
represented  by  Turkey,  but  by  Russia. 

To  all  appearances,  it  has  not  been  reserved  for  the 
twentieth  century  to  discard  the  enthusiasms  of  its 
predecessor  ;  and  any  English  statesman  who  imagines 
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that  the  idea  of  freedom  has  been  played  out  will  sooner 
or  later — and  sooner  rather  than  later — discover  to  his 
cost  what  potentialities  of  energy  that  idea  still 
contains. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
who  has  kindly  read  through  this  work  in  MS.,  and 
suggested  some  important  corrections ;  to  my  wife, 
who  has  given  me  invaluable  assistance  in  revising  the 
proof-sheets  ;  and  to  the  press-reader  of  Messrs.  Watts 
and  Co.,  whose  criticisms  have  enabled  me  to  rectify 
some  inaccuracies  of  statement  and  style. 


January  rgth,  1908. 


A.  W.  B. 
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ORGANISED  ANARCHY 

Forty  years  before  the  French  Revolution  began 
the  greatest  of  French  political  philosophers, 
Montesquieu,  declared  that  liberty  was  the  organic 
principle  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  supreme 
end  for  whose  attainment  every  part  of  its  compli¬ 
cated  mechanism  had  been  devised.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  next  to  the  republics  of  classical 
antiquity — if  not,  indeed,  before  them — England 
continued  to  be  the  ideal  by  which  Montesquieu’s 
saner  countrymen  were  guided  in  their  endeavour 
to  substitute  a  more  rational  form  of  government 
for  the  decrepit  despotism  of  their  Bourbon  kings. 

This  admiration,  although  excessive,  rested  on  a 
solid  basis  of  fact.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  £ra  England  had  for  a  century  possessed 
far  more  political  liberty  than  was  enjoyed  by  any 
other  great  European  State.  Except  among  her 
own  emancipated  children,  the  newly-constituted 
United  States  of  North  America,  no  parallel  to  it 
could  be  found.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten 
that  the  term  “  political  liberty  ’’•'bears  two  indepen¬ 
dent  senses.  It  stands  for  the  absence  of  vexatious 
trammels  on  individual  action.  But  it  stands  also 
for  self-government,  for  the  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  passing  and  the  administration  of  their 
laws,  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  in  shaping  the 
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general  policy  of  the  State.  Now,  in  both  senses 
of  the  word  England  had  much  less  liberty  than 
she  afterwards  obtained  ;  but  the  amount  realised 
was  still  considerable.  So  far  as  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  were  concerned,  people  could 
generally  go  about  without  let  or  hindrance,  and, 
within  the  limits  of  mutual  respect,  could  say  or  do 
what  they  liked  ;  while  the  country  was  governed 
by  public  opinion  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown. 
The  voice  of  the  educated  classes  and  the  wishes  of 
the  great  interests — so  far  as  they  had  become 
articulate — which  divided  English  society  among 
them  found  a  tolerably  efficacious  expression  in 
representative  institutions  which,  however  defective 
from  a  modern  point  of  view,  were  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  time,  in  trial  by  jury,  in  public 
meetings,  in  pamphlet  literature,  and  in  the  news¬ 
paper  Press. 

Political  observers  thought  it  much  to  preserve 
without  extending  what,  in  their  opinion,  had 
been  so  completely  won.  The  spirit  of  English 
liberty  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  took  the  form  of  jealous  opposition 
to  all  encroachments,  real  or  supposed,  on  the 
part  of  what  was  called  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  and,  it  must  be  added, 
of  Cromwell  had  left  bitter  memories  behind,  not 
always  manifested  in  the  most  reasonable  ways. 

Under  the  first  two  Georges  there  could  be  little 
to  fear  from  the  personal  ambition  of  the  king. 
Those  sovereigns  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  Whig  families  to  whom  they  owed  their 
throne,  and  who  could  alone  maintain  them  on  it 
against  the  steady  hostility  of  the  country  gentlemen 
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and  the  occasional  ill-will  of  the  masses,  always 
ready  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  foreigner. 

Still  the  royal  authority,  though  not  directly  in 
evidence,  continued  to  exist,  and  made  itself  felt  in 
more  than  one  way.  It  was  responsible,  largely 
through  the  silent  influence  of  Queen  Caroline,  for 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  long  tenure  of  office,  and,  so 
far,  must  be  reckoned  as  a  mainly  beneficent  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  royalty  has  to  be  debited  with 
abuses  recalling  the  bad  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
Court  still  set  an  example  of  profligacy  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  national  wealth  was  squandered  on 
unworthy  favourites.  The  country  was  entangled 
in  foreign  wars  with  which  it  had  no  concern, 
through  the  dynastic  interests  of  the  reigning 
family ;  and  incompetent  princes  received  high 
military  commands,  with  disastrous  results  to  our 
arms. 

With  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  king’s 
personal  power  both  in  principle  and  practice 
returned  to  vigorous  life.  Various  causes  simul¬ 
taneously  worked  to  the  same  effect.  Bolingbroke, 
the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  political  writer  of  his 
age,  had  for  many  years  been  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  Patriot  King,  of  a  ruler  who,  raised  by  his 
position  above  the  strife  of  factions,  should  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  good  of  the  country  ;  he  had 
won  over  the  intellect  of  England  to  this  new  form 
of  Toryism  ;  and  his  principles,  so  far  as  they  made 
for  absolutism,  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  circle 
in  which  the  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  brought 
up.  George  III. ’s  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
had  imported  the  same  tradition  of  absolutism  from 
Germany,  and  had  often  told  her  son  to  be  a  king. 
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Any  lingering-  prejudices  against  the  foreign 
dynasty  were  dispelled  by  the  young  sovereign’s 
public  declaration  that,  “  born  and  bred  an  English¬ 
man,  he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton  ” — a  phrase 
peculiarly  calculated  to  secure  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  of  his  northern  subjects.  Jacobite  gentle¬ 
men  crowded  to  his  Court,  and  were  received  with 
marked  favour.  Their  new  master  proved  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  once  chivalrous  and 
fascinating  Charles  Edward,  who  by  this  time  had 
degenerated  into  a  brutal  drunkard. 

The  new  reign,  in  fact,  amounted  to  a  second 
Stuart  restoration,  including  guarantees  for  Protes¬ 
tantism — which,  by  the  way,  Charles  Edward  would 
also  have  given — and  it  soon  led  to  peace  with 
France,  the  old  ally  of  the  Stuarts,  the  great  War 
Minister,  Pitt,  being  replaced  at  the  head  of  affairs 
by  a  royal  favourite,  Lord  Bute.  Peace,  though 
expedient,  proved  unpopular;  and  this  first  triumph 
over  public  opinion  was  followed  by  a  prolonged 
conflict,  in  which  the  King  suffered  many  humilia¬ 
tions.  Not  until  ten  years  later  did  he  find  a 
Minister  to  his  mind  in  Lord  North.  Personal 
government  then  had  a  free  hand  ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  did  not  succeed  as  Bolingbroke  had  expected. 
Under  the  management  of  George  III.  a  series 
of  disastrous  defeats  led  up  to  the  permanent 
separation  of  the  chief  North  American  colonies 
from  the  mother-country,  and  to  the  temporary 
recognition  of  an  independent  Parliament  in 
Dublin.  A  hostile  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
compelled  the  King  to  part  with  the  subservient 
instrument  of  his  designs,  to  accept  Ministers  whom 
he  hated,  and  to  sue  for  peace  to  the  Powers  whom 
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the  elder  Pitt  had  left  prostrate  at  England’s  feet. 
As  if  to  put  the  seal  on  his  discomfiture,  the  new 
Administration  passed  a  Bill  involving  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  the  offices  and  pensions  by  which 
the  unconstitutional  influence  of  the  Crown  seemed 
to  have  been  chiefly  maintained. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  very  year  that  saw  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  an  ignominious  peace  with  France  and  her 
allies,  George  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  dismiss 
a  Ministry  forced  on  him  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  bestow  office  >on  the  younger  Pitt,  then  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  to  maintain  him  in  that 
position  against' a  series  of  hostile  Parliamentary 
votes.  What  was  more,  the  General  Election  of 
1784  confirmed  the  King’s  choice  by  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  constituencies  that  his 
opponents  found  themselves  reduced  to  political 
impotence  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  this  momentous 
decision  were  the  details  of  a  Bill  for  the  better 
government  of  India,  tending,  as  was  alleged,  to 
reserve  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage  for  the 
Whig  leaders  ;  and  the  scandal  caused  by  an 
unprincipled  coalition  between  Fox,  the  great 
Whig  orator,  and  North,  the  Minister  whose 
American  policy  he  had  long  denounced  in  terms 
of  unmeasured  vituperation.  But  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  Indian  patronage  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  which  had  dispensed  English 
patronage  with  such  disastrous  effects  ;  and  that 
Fox  should  ally  himself  with  North  seems  hardly, 
if  at  all,  more  immoral  than  that  Chatham’s  son 
should  make  himself  the  instrument  of  one  by  whom 
Chatham’s  policy  of  conciliation  had  been  rejected 
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and  Chatham’s  imperial  work  undone.  In  truth, 
the  popular  feeling  had  deeper  sources  than  any 
interests  of  the  hour.  It  sprang  from  a  genuine 
royalism,  which  in  all  obscure  or  doubtful  issues 
inevitably  went  for  the  King  and  against  those 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  enemies. 

Two  more  significant  facts  may  be  quoted  in 
attestation  of  the  personal  authority  exercised  by  the 
English  monarch  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  One  is  furnished  by  the  American  Constitution 
as  finally  determined  in  1789.  The  legislators  who 
drew  up  that  instrument  evidently  designed  it  as 
an  adaptation  of  English  institutions  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  new  and  more  democratic  society.  Now, 
not  only  did  they  place  a  monarch,  under  the  name 
of  President,  at  the  head  of  their  Federation,  but 
they  gave  that  monarch,  during  his  four  years’ 
tenure  of  office,  powers  of  controlling  the  Executive 
and  interfering  with  the  Legislature  such  as 
George  III.  rather  pretended  to  than  actually 
possessed. 

The  other  fact  is  connected  with  the  celebrated 
Regency  debates  of  1788.  In  that  year  the  King 
was  overtaken  by  a  fit  of  insanity,  temporarily 
incapacitating  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
which,  had  it  continued,  would  have  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  Regent.  The  question  came 
before  Parliament,  and  some  nice  Constitutional 
questions  were  raised  as  to  whether  the  Regency 
devolved  by  right  of  birth  on  the  Heir  Apparent 
or  should  be  conferred  on  him  by  special  legislation ; 
and  on  the  second  alternative  what  restrictions,  if 
any,  should  limit  his  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 
From  first  to  last  the  points  at  issue  were  debated 
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on  purely  party  lines,  and  it  was  understood 
throughout  that  the  whole  interest  of  the  conflict 
depended  on  the  undoubted  assumption  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  invested  with  his  father’s 
authority,  would  dismiss  his  father’s  Ministers, 
replacing  them  by  the  heads  of  the  Whig  Opposi¬ 
tion.  The  Prince  was  known  as  a  drunken  and 
faithless  libertine  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  majority  of  the  House  would 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  Pitt  to  Fox  at  his 
bidding;  or  that,  in  the  event  of  a  General  Election, 
the  constituencies  would  ratify  the  policy  of  the 
Regent  as  obediently  as  they  had  ratified  the  directly 
opposite  policy  of  the  King  four  years  previously. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  dissolution  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  For  we  know,  on  good  authority, 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  then  constituted, 
the  party  of  the  Crown  numbered  185,  Fox’s  party 
138,  and  Pitt’s  personal  following  only  52. 1 

Thus  the  King  was  far  from  being  a  Venetian 
Doge.  With  almost  any  character  or  capacity  he 
was  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the  country. 
With  a  first-rate  intellect  he  would  have  been  an 
all-powerful  and  irremovable  Prime  Minister. 
Nevertheless,  both  then  and  long  afterwards  the 
English  Constitution  might  with  some  reason  have 
been  described  as  an  oligarchy.  The  sovereign 
both  possessed  and  exercised  the  right  to  choose 
his  Ministers,  but  in  practice  he  had  to  choose 
them  from  among  the  great  governing  families 
and  their  nominees,  and  it  was  by  the  character  of 
these  men  as  a  class  that  the  character  of  the 
Government  was  determined  in  the  long  run. 

1  Lord  Rosebery’s  Pitt,  p.  71. 
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Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  what  is  called 
the  English  aristocracy  ;  that  is,  presumably,  the 
titled  possessors  of  hereditary  territorial  wealth  ; 
and  sometimes  even  in  foreign  countries  it  is 
credited  with  the  possession  not  only  of  large 
estates,  but  also  of  extraordinary  virtues,  and  more 
particularly  virtues  of  a  political  order.  Yet,  as 
compared  with  the  hereditary  governing  classes  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  of  modern 
France  and  Germany,  our  nobles  do  not  show  to 
advantage  as  regards  intellectual  eminence.  Up  to 
the  period  we  are  now  considering  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  no  name  of  the  first  order  to  English 
literature,  unless  Henry  St.  John  is  to  be  counted 
as  an  exception.  Their  services  to  physical  science 
and  erudition  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  respect¬ 
able  amateurship.  Two  names,  Peterborough  and 
Howe,  represent  their  achievements  as  commanders 
by  land  and  sea.  In  the  field  of  statesmanship, 
where  most  might  have  been  expected,  their  sterility 
is  most  remarkable.  The  true  makers  of  England’s 
greatness  and  vigour — Thomas  Cromwell,  Cran- 
mer,  Burghley,  Walsingham,  Pym,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  Somers,  Marlborough,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Chatham,  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Burke, 
Canning,  Peel,  Cobden,  and  Gladstone — all  sprang 
from  the  gentry  or  the  middle  classes.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  notorious  incompetency  in  nego¬ 
tiating  advantageous  treaties  of  peace,  although 
perhaps  no  misfortune  as  regards  the  more  solid 
interests  of  the  country,  must  be  counted  to  the 
discredit  of  a  diplomatic  service  which  is  peculiarly 
aristocratic  in  its  composition. 

A  notion  has  been  sedulously  propagated  by 
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modern  Tory  writers  that  the  Whigs  were  an 
eminently  oligarchical  party,  and  that  men  of 
ability  but  without  aristocratic  connections  were 
more  systematically  excluded  from  high  office  by 
them  than  by  the  Tories.  But  this  view  is  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  High  social  position  was 
as  largely  represented  in  the  Cabinets  of  Lord 
North  and  of  Pitt  as  in  the  Cabinets  of  their 
predecessors,  if  not  more  largely.  Edmund  Burke 
is  the  standing  example  of  Whig  exclusiveness, 
the  truth  being  that  his  violent  temper  would  have 
made  him  impossible  in  any  Cabinet.  After  the 
French  Revolution  a  few  outsiders  of  exceptional 
talent  or  ability  to  please  were  admitted  to  high 
office  by  the  Tory  party.  This,  however,  may  be 
explained  by  its  being  the  party  in  power — a 
circumstance  which  would  naturally  attract  ambi¬ 
tious  young  men  into  its  ranks,  where  also  the 
general  average  of  stupidity  would  make  their 
assistance  more  desirable.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  what  really  distinguished  the  Whigs  from 
the  Tories  was  not  their  oligarchical  tendencies, 
but  their  steady  opposition  to  the  personal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  King,  to  his  interference  with  the  choice 
of  Ministers  and  with  the  conduct  of  affairs.  For 
the  rest,  Toryism  appealed  more  to  the  landed 
interest,  Whiggism  more  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  country.  And  in  the 
conflict  with  America  the  landowners  supported 
the  king  in  his  policy  of  coercion,  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  classes  were  for  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
the  Colonies. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  identify  the  Whigs  of  those  times  with  what  are 
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now  called  Liberal  principles,  with  the  idea  of 
perpetual  progress  in  speculation  and  practice, 
with  democratic  politics,  or  with  reason  as  opposed 
to  tradition  ;  still  less  were  the  Tories  in  any  sense 
a  party  of  reaction  or  conservation,  or  in  any  pre¬ 
eminent  sense  a  party  of  order.  The  Liberal  party 
of  our  own  day  is  indeed  connected  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  development  with  the  Revolution  Whigs  ; 
while  their  opponents,  by  reviving  the  name  of 
Tory,  seem  to  claim  a  still  more  direct  filiation  from 
the  Jacobites  and  the  King’s  friends.  But  this  sort 
of  historical  continuity  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  continuity  of  principles.  With  parties  as  with  all 
other  organisations,  the  first  law  of  existence 
is  self-preservation,  and  in  obedience  to  it  they 
may  transform  themselves  almost  out  of  recogni¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  familiar  commonplace  that  to  be  in  office 
tends  to  foster  one  set  of  opinions,  while  to  be  in 
opposition  tends  to  foster  the  contrary  opinions. 
Under  the  first  Hanoverian  Kings  the  Tories  were 
excluded  from  power,  and  this  circumstance  gave 
them  an  individuality,  a  love  of  liberty,  one  may 
almost  say  an  ideality,  which  their  return  to  Court 
favour  could  not  so  soon  destroy.  Johnson,  the 
typical  Tory,  loved  originality,  he  believed  in 
human  progress,  he  hated  West  Indian  slavery  ;  if 
he  upheld  American  taxation,  it  was  on  grounds  of 
justice.  Burke,  the  great  Whig  theorist,  always 
appealed  to  expediency  and  experience  ;  the  sancti¬ 
ties  of  tradition  had  no  more  staunch  upholder ; 
his  own  time  even  seemed  to  him  degenerate  in 
comparison  with  the  Middle  Ages.  The  younger 
Pitt  was  long  the  idol  of  the  Tory  party,  the  founder 
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of  its  glory  and  success  in  modern  England.  But 
Pitt  was  no  Conservative.  The  three  great  measures 
on  which  Liberal  politicians  since  his  time  have 
successively  staked  their  existence — Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Free  Trade— 
were  his  measures.  And  of  these  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  was  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Parliamentary  Reform  by  Burke,  and  Free  Trade 
by  Fox;  while  the  first  and  third  were  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Pitt’s  disciple,  Canning. 

There  is,  however,  one  vital  issue  with  respect 
to  which  the  lines  of  party  division  exhibit  a  more 
unbroken  continuity  than  with  respect  to  any  other 
difference  of  opinion.  That  is  the  question  of 
permitting  or  prohibiting  free  criticism  in  politics 
and  religion.  As  compared  with  their  opponents, 
the  Revolution  Whigs  had  stood  more  or  less  for 
free  speech  all  round  ;  and  their  prolonged  exercise 
of  power  had  not  made  them  entirely  forgetful  of 
the  cause  they  originally  represented.  Their  sub¬ 
sequent  exile  from  office  revived  those  earlier 
memories ;  and  all  through  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  storm  a  Whig  remnant  clung  to  personal 
freedom  more  ardently  than  ever,  now  that  it  had 
been  recognised  as  not  merely  the  privilege  of 
Englishmen,  but  as  the  right  of  all  mankind. 

The  King  and  the  oligarchs  exercised  power 
through  Parliament,  and  in  Parliament  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  so-called  popular 
Chamber  did  not  outwardly  represent  the  people. 
“  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  members  were  returned  on  the  direct  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Treasury  or  of  individuals.  The 
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forty-five  Scotch  members  were  nominated  by 
thirty-five  persons.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
members  were  therefore  returned  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Treasury  or  of  some  patron.”1  But, 
although  these  354  gentlemen  were  not  elected  by 
the  people,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  did  not  represent  the  people,  or  that  an  equal 
number  of  members  elected  by  popular  suffrage 
would  have  been  better  qualified  to  sit  in  the 
Sovereign  Assembly.  Merely  to  occupy  such  a 
position  gives  a  sense  of  responsibility  not  neces¬ 
sarily  associated  with  the  exercise  of  demagogic 
arts.  Even  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  composed  as  it  was  of  nominees  and 
managed  by  corruption,  had  that  sense  to  some 
extent.  Even  the  servile  Corps  Legislatif  of  the 
second  Napoleonic  Empire  successfully  resisted  a 
proposal  made  by  its  master  to  entail  an  estate  on 
the  family  of  one  of  his  favourites,  against  the  law 
of  modern  France.  And  when  the  Liberal  Opposi¬ 
tion  came  to  muster  very  strong  in  that  body  they 
were  soon  joined  by  so  many  supporters  of  the 
Government  as  to  form  a  working  majority.  The 
members  of  our  unreformed  Parliament  no  doubt 
sold  their  votes.  But  they  would  equally  have 
sold  them,  without  losing  their  seats,  under  any 
system  of  popular  suffrage  that  could  have  been 
devised. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Peers  were  in  advance  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
Commons  were  both  then  and  much  later  in 
advance  of  average  English  opinion.  Had  the 

1  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England  from  1815,  vol.  i.,  p.  117 
(Cabinet  ed.). 
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borough  members  of  Walpole’s  age  represented 
the  wishes  of  the  urban  constituencies  as  genuinely 
as  the  county  members  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  rural  constituencies,  the  Stuarts  would  probably 
have  been  restored.  A  century  later  it  is  not  clear 
that  a  reformed  Parliament  would  have  passed 
Catholic  Emancipation.  What  enabled  George  III. 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  carry  out  a  disastrous 
policy  was  that  he  had  a  majority  of  the  country  at 
his  back. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  an  optimistic  hallucination 
to  maintain  that  a  system  full  of  anomalies,  the 
unintentional  and  incalculable  result  of  one 
historical  accident  after  another,  should  have 
miraculously  turned  out  to  be  the  best  fitted  for 
the  people  which  had  somehow  blundered  into  it. 
But  really  no  more  is  meant  than  that  the  old 
English  Constitution,  such  as  it  was,  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  the  balance  of  forces  then  at  work ;  and 
above  all  that  it  organised,  in  a  way,  that  liberty 
for  the  possession  and  preservation  of  which  our 
island  was  famed.  And,  in  fact,  such  political 
thinkers  as  Burke  and  Canning,  in  proclaiming 
the  supreme  excellence  of  the  Constitution,  rotten 
boroughs  and  all,  dwelt  most  on  the  practical 
experience  that  it  worked  well,  securing  the  largest 
amount  of  liberty  compatible  with  public  order. 
They  failed  to  see  that  it  fell  lamentably  short  of 
what  a  Government  ought  to  be,  that  it  provided 
neither  for  social  order  nor  for  social  progress, 
that  the  boasted  system  of  checks  and  balances  was 
responsible  for  a  paralysis  which  the  people  felt 
obscurely,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  salvation 
lay  in  the  development  of  the  democratic  and 
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freethinking  elements  whose  explosion  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  filled  them  with  such  dismay. 

What  we  find,  then,  professing  to  perform  the 
functions  of  government  is  an  oligarchy  always 
controlled  and  sometimes  directed  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Some¬ 
times  opinion  embodied  itself  in  a  great  statesman, 
sometimes  in  a  king  of  average  judgment  and 
ability  who  mistook  the  will  of  the  people  for  his 
own  will.  The  result  was  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
competing  interests,  favourable  to  the  development 
of  individual  genius;  not  favourable  to  orderly 
progress,  to  a  wise  economy  of  the  national 
resources.  So  much  industry,  ability,  and  money 
were  spent  on  making  the  Parliamentary  machine 
work  smoothly  that  nothing  was  left  for  securing 
legislative  and  administrative  efficiency. 

A  theory  had  been  gaining  ground  since  Locke 
that  the  duty  of  the  State  goes  no  further  than  the 
protection  of  its  citizens  against  domestic  and 
foreign  aggression.  The  theory  may  be  good  or 
bad  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  duties  it  recognises 
were  not  fulfilled  by  the  so-called  Government  of 
England.  There  was  no  police  to  speak  of ;  the 
roads  were  infested  with  highwaymen,  the  streets 
with  footpads  and  pickpockets,  the  seas  with  pirates, 
the  avenues  of  credit  with  forgers.  Groups  of 
irritated  interests  appealed  to  their  Parliamentary 
representatives  for  protection ;  it  was  given  by 
extending  the  death  penalty  to  such  a  multitude  of 
trivial  offences  that  in  many  cases  the  wronged 
individuals  would  not  prosecute,  or  juries  would 
not  convict,  or  judges  would  not  condemn,  or  the 
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executive  would  not  carry  out  the  sentence,  with 
the  result  that  depredations  were  multiplied  by  the 
chances  of  impunity  ;  while  the  prisons,  instead  of 
being  deterrents  or  preventives,  were  so  mis¬ 
managed  as  to  become  nurseries  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  crime  and  disease. 

Foreign  aggression  being  chiefly  conceived 
under  the  form  of  foreign  industrial  competition 
in  the  shape  of  imported  goods,  it  was  resisted  by 
prohibitive  or  protective  duties,  calling  into  exist¬ 
ence  a  host  of  smugglers  who  introduced  the 
competing  products  duty  free.  The  division  of 
military  authority  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliamentary  War  Minister  fatally  undermined 
the  efficiency  of  the  army,  which,  besides,  was 
weak  and  ill-officered  through  the  whole  hierarchy 
of  command.  As  it  happens,  fleets,  cannot  be 
sailed  without  a  relatively  high  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ability  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  English 
navy  the  supply,  to  some  extent,  corresponded 
with  the  demand.  The  country  was  guaranteed 
against  invasion,  in  a  military  sense,  by  an 
Admiralty  which  seems  to  have  been  the  best- 
equipped  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  was  at 
least  better  than  any  on  the  Continent.  Still,  at  a 
great  crisis  of  the  national  fortunes  England’s 
maritime  supremacy  was  nearly  wrecked  by  corrup¬ 
tion  in  high  places  ;  while  on  that  and  another 
occasion  the  national  security  was  still  further 
hazarded  by  the  English  Government’s  insistence 
on  the  exercise  of  certain  alleged  rights,  which  the 
neutral  powers  united  in  arms  to  repel.  It  remains 
to  add  that,  as  a  maritime  conscription  would  have 
been  repugnant  to  English  ideas  of  liberty,  violent 
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impressment  of  merchant  sailors  was  used  as  a 
means  for  recruiting  the  fleet,  to  the  general  satis¬ 
faction  of  free-born  landsmen. 

Not  only  did  the  Government  fail  to  provide 
adequately  for  public  order  and  safety,  but  it 
allowed  the  machinery  of  justice  to  be  perverted 
into  a  means  for  the  spoliation  of  its  subjects. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  juris¬ 
prudence,  English  civil  law  was  a  chaos  ;  as  an 
instrument  for  filling  the  coffers  of  lawyers  at 
the  expense  of  litigants  it  was  contrived  with  con¬ 
summate  skill;  while  in  applying  it  to  that  sinister 
purpose  counsel  on  both  sides  might  reckon  on  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  judge,  for  he  regarded 
them  as  the  parties  whose  interest  he  sat  on  the 
bench  to  protect. 

A  secular  power  that  failed  to  perform  the 
primary  duties  of  government  found  its  appro¬ 
priate  pendant  in  a  spiritual  power  that  could 
neither  edify  nor  instruct.  Through  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Church  of  England  had  no  other 
object  than  to  preserve  what  she  had  won  in  the 
seventeenth  century — that  is  to  say,  a  monopoly  of 
those  endowments  and  privileges,  which  for  the 
higher  clergy  meant  a  position  of  opulent  and 
dignified  idleness,  and  for  the  lower  clergy  a 
position  of  indigent  and  despicable  idleness.  As 
a  body  these  men  supported  every  reactionary 
measure,  initiating  no  reform  themselves,  and 
opposing  the  reforms  initiated  by  others.  The 
great  movement  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
people  known  as  Methodism  was  carried  out 
without  their  authority  and  against  their  wishes. 
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The  universities  whose  wealth  they  monopolised 
were  seats  neither  of  learning,  nor  of  research,  nor 
of  liberal  culture.  Controversial  writings  directed 
against  rationalism  were  the  most  imposing  clerical 
performances  of  the  age  ;  but  of  the  two  strongest 
apologists,  one,  Bishop  Butler,  had  been  bred  a 
Dissenter,  and  the  other,  Archdeacon  Paley, 
borrowed  his  arguments  from  a  Dissenting  divine, 
Dr.  Lardner. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  remarked 
that  political  liberty  consists  in  two  things — in 
the  subjection  of  the  Government  to  public  opinion 
exercised  through  legal  channels,  and  in  the 
unhindered  play  of  individual  activity  within  the 
limits  of  mutual  respect.  Now  the  development 
of  English  individuality  was  great  precisely  because 
the  governing  powers  were  so  feebly  organised.  It 
was  this  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  steady  or  coherent 
system  of  training  and  policy,  gave  England  such 
original  statesmen  as  Chatham,  Clive,  and  Warren 
Hastings ;  such  party  leaders  as  Bolingbroke, 
Burke,  and  Fox  ;  such  generals  as  Marlborough, 
Peterborough,  Clive,  Coote,  and  Wolfe  ;  such 
religious  apostles  as  Law,  Wesley,  and  Whitefield; 
such  reformers  as  Bentham  and  Howard  ;  such 
a  historian  as  Gibbon  ;  such  philosophers  as 
Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Burke  ;  such  novelists  as 
Richardson  and  Fielding;  such  a  humorist  as 
Sterne  ;  such  a  critic  of  life  as  Johnson  ;  such 
mechanical  inventors  as  Brindley,  Hargreaves, 
Arkwright,  and  Watt ;  such  explorers  as  Cook, 
Bruce,  and  Mungo  Park.  On  the  Continent,  also, 
the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  great 
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individual  initiative  ;  but,  for  one  thing,  in  no 
Continental  country  did  it  attain  such  a  diversified 
development  as  here ;  and,  for  another  thing, 
there  also  it  owed  much  to  political  and  social 
disorganisation,  although  of  a  different  kind  -the 
sub-division  of  Italy  and  Germany  among  many 
rulers,  the  growing  contempt  for  all  rule  in  France, 
the  continual  migration  of  eminent  men  from  one 
country  to  another. 

This  last  factor  told  also  for  much  in  the  evolution 
of  British  genius  and  thought.  Among  English 
men  of  letters,  Swift,  Berkeley,  Farquhar,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  and  Malone  were  born  and  educated  in 
Ireland  ;  Steele,  Sterne,  Francis,  and  Sheridan 
were  of  Irish  birth  and  English  education. 
Toland,  the  founder  of  English  Deism,  was  an 
Irishman  of  Scotch  education  ;  Hutcheson,  the 
founder  of  Scotch  philosophy,  was  born  in  Ulster  ; 
Hume  spent  his  most  studious  years  in  France  ; 
and  if  Adam  Smith’s  six  years’  residence  at  Oxford 
not  unnaturally  prejudiced  him  against  endow¬ 
ments,  it  saved  him  from  Hume’s  prejudice  against 
England ;  Gibbon  first  found  his  true  self  at 
Lausanne  ;  Bentham  was  first  revealed  to  his  own 
countrymen  through  the  French  translations  of 
Dumont,  a  Genevese  refugee  ;  Smollett,  the  first 
novelist  of  the  English  navy,  and  Boswell, 
the  devoted  biographer  of  England’s  most 
characteristic  worthy,  were  Scotchmen  born  and 
bred. 

This  expansion  of  the  English  intellect  was  not 
directed  towards  high  or  ideal  ends.  Discounting 
Scotland— whose  achievements,  belonging  as  they 
do  to  a  distinct  social  organisation,  should  be 
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separately  estimated — England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  shows  conspicuous  literary  poverty  as 
compared  with  what  the  preceding  and  following 
ages  produced  ;  while  in  science  and  philosophy, 
after  the  exhaustion  of  Newton’s  generation,  there 
came  a  period  of  total  sterility,  followed  by  a  period 
of  gradual  recovery  due  to  foreign  influences. 
When  the  revival  comes,  it  is  carried  on  by  the 
labours  of  two  distinguished  amateurs,  Cavendish 
and  Priestley,  neither  of  them  occupying  an  official 
position,  and  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  was 
not  only  an  amateur  but  a  foreigner.  The  last 
alone  formed  great  and  comprehensive  views  on 
the  constitution  of  nature.  Not  until  some  years 
after  the  French  Revolution  did  English  men  of 
science  rise  to  the  construction  of  truly  philo¬ 
sophical  explanations  of  phenomena. 

When  we  compare  this  sterility  of  the  higher 
English  intellect  with  the  contemporary  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Scotland,  considered  not  merely  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  much  smaller  wealth  and  population  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  but  absolutely,  weight  for 
weight ;  or,  again,  when  we  think  of  what  was 
being  done  at  the  same  time  in  France,  formerly  so 
far  behind  England — we  cannot  but  seek  for  a 
general  cause  of  the  disparity  in  some  difference  of 
social  conditions. 

The  decline  of  English  science  has  been  explained 
by  a  continued  survival  of  theological  bigotry,  with 
which  a  further  development  would  have  brought 
it  into  direct  collision.  But  theological  prejudices 
were  then  more  potent  in  Scotland  and  France 
than  among  ourselves  ;  nor  does  there  seem  any 
reason  why  religious  beliefs  should  be  more 
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alarmed  by  further  progress  in  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history,  than  they  had  been  by  the  researches  of 
Newton,  Boyle,  and  Ray.  Geology  was  destined 
to  prove  a  more  irreconcilable  study ;  but  the 
speculations  of  Buffon  and  Hutton  on  the  subject 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  hampered  by  clerical 
opposition.  Moreover,  the  great  religious  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  far  from  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  further  decline  of  English  science, 
coincided,  step  by  step,  with  its  resuscitation. 

We  must  look  for  the  real  cause  among  more 
material  agencies.  Ideal  pursuits  in  general 
declined  because  the  English  intellect  was  diverted 
towards  the  creation  and  enjoyment  of  wealth.  It 
was  an  era  of  vast  territorial  expansion,  avowedly 
sought  after  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
commerce  ;  of  great  mechanical  inventions  chiefly 
intended  to  facilitate  manufacturing  industry,  of 
sweeping  enclosures  made  in  order  to  bring  fresh 
soil  under  cultivation,  of  corresponding  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  means  of  communication  and 
transport.  In  reference  to  this  movement,  it  was 
no  misfortune,  but  the  contrary,  that  government 
should  be  so  torpid,  that  individual  initiative 
should  have  the  freest  play  where  it  was  most 
needed,  that  protectionist  legislation  should  not  be 
aggravated  by  misguided  attempts  to  supervise  the 
mechanism  of  industry.  Even  clerical  inertness 
told  as  a  negative  condition  of  conquest.  Clive 
and  Hastings  could  never  have  accomplished  their 
great  work  had  a  swarm  of  missionaries  been  sent 
out  to  rouse  Oriental  fanaticism  against  the  rule  of 
the  Feringhees. 
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It  had  been  believed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  new  physical  sciences  imported  from  Italy 
and  Germany  would  lead  to  an  immediate  and 
enormous  increase  of  material  wealth  as  well  as  to 
new  triumphs  over  death  and  disease.  Except  for 
being  premature,  the  expectation  was  right,  but 
right  only  by  accident.  What  Bacon  really  antici¬ 
pated  has  never  been  accomplished  ;  nor  did 
Newton  succeed  in  the  great  object  of  his  studies, 
which  was  the  transmutation  of  baser  metals  into 
gold.  With  the  failure  of  such  hopes  English 
statesmen  withdrew  their  interest  from  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  Royal  Society.  Probably  their 
opinions  in  the  matter  are  pretty  faithfully  reflected 
in  Swift’s  account  of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa, 
written,  be  it  remembered,  by  one  who  had  human 
well-being  passionately  at  heart,  and  grudged  every 
intellectual  exercise  not  given  to  its  promotion. 
But  science  had  now  reached  a  point  where  it  could 
not  be  carried  further  without  disinterested  love  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  professors,  upheld  by 
a  like  feeling  on  the  side  of  the  public,  nor  without 
considerable  endowments  from  public  or  private 
sources.  This  truth  is  singularly  illustrated  by  the 
lives  of  the  only  three  savants  that  England  for  a 
long  period  had  to  show.  Cavendish  possessed 
enormous  private  means  ;  Priestley  was  first  the 
librarian  and  afterwards  the  pensioner  of  Lord 
Shelburne  ;  Herschel  owed  the  leisure  needed  for 
his  observations  to  the  munificence  of  George  III. 
Maladministration  of  the  public  funds  left  nothing 
over  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  studies  ;  and  the 
universities,  which  should  have  been  homes  of 
research,  had  allowed  their  professorships  to  lapse 
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into  sinecures  for  the  additional  sustenance  of  hard- 
drinking'  idle  Fellows.  To  draw  in  as  much  wealth 
as  possible  in  the  shape  of  students’  fees,  and  to 
give  as  little  in  exchange  for  it  as  possible,  was 
the  object  of  the  ruling  powers  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  All  pass-examinations  were  made 
easy,  and  young  lords  got  their  degrees  without 
being  examined  at  all.  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
being  much  poorer  countries,  felt  the  need  of 
qualifying  men  to  work  for  their  living,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  much  more  efficient  education  was  given  in 
their  universities. 

The  decline  of  literature  presents  a  more 
difficult  problem,  and  any  explanations  that  are 
offered  here  must  be  taken  merely  as  suggestions 
towards  a  possible  solution.  There  was,  first  of 
all,  as  with  philosophy,  science,  and  scholarship, 
the  diversion  of  creative  genius  into  the  more 
lucrative  channels  of  politics,  business,  and 
mechanical  industry,  or,  failing  these,  of  para¬ 
sitism  on  the  holders  of  wealth  and  power  with 
little  taste  for  the  disinterested  activities  of  the 
spirit.  There  was,  in  the  next  instance,  amid  the 
general  decline  of  authority,  a  most  unhappy 
erection  of  authority  where  it  was  least  to  be 
desired — in  the  field  of  poetry.  This  invasion  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  France,  which  had  set  in 
with  the  Restoration.  The  facility  and  charm  of 
French  literature  would  in  any  case  have  made  it 
attractive,  and  at  this  period  its  attractiveness  was 
enormously  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  any  rival 
except  the  classic  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which,  so  far  from  counteracting  it,  contributed  to 
the  same  effect.  For  the  French  themselves  were 
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enslaved  to  the  classic  tradition  of  Rome — that  is, 
to  the  conventions  of  a  literary  school  artificially 
brought  into  existence  by  the  lessons  of  Greek 
rhetoricians  and  of  Greek  philosophy  in  its  old  age. 
Hence,  poetry  as  expression  was  tied  down  to  such 
monotonous  metres  as  lent  themselves  most  readily 
to  the  dictation  of  pedants  ;  while  poetry  as  ideas 
was  made  an  instrument  of  instruction,  indirectly 
as  a  satire  on  social  vices,  or  directly  as  a  series 
of  elegant  platitudes.  And  this  petty  didacticism 
overflowed,  to  its  great  detriment,  into  the  realm  of 
prose  fiction,  where  the  highest  literary  originality 
of  the  century  had  sought  out  a  last  refuge  and 
defence. 

One  idea  of  Greek  philosophy  proved  a  saving 
element  in  this  desert  of  pedantry  and  convention 

_ the  idea  of  Nature.  It  had  been  the  master- 

thought  of  Stoicism;  and  on  the  downfall  of  Aris¬ 
totelian  Scholasticism  the  Stoics  once  more  came 
to  the  front  as  leaders  of  European  thought. 
Their  “  natural  religion  ”  became  the  fashionable 
form  of  theology,  their  appeal  to  nature  the  watch¬ 
word  of  morality,  their  dogma  of  natural  rights, 
and  more  particularly  the  right  to  liberty,  the 
rallying-cry  of  politics.  In  taste  it  took  the  form 
— at  first  not  very  sincere,  but  gradually  growing 
more  serious — of  a  preference  for  rural  solitudes  to 
crowded  streets,  bringing  in  the  idyll  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  with  the  satire,  the  elegy,  and  the  moral 
apologue  in  poetry;  in  painting,  the  landscape  as  a 
competitor  with  the  portrait ;  in  gardening,  the 
wilderness  as  at  least  an  adjunct  to  the  trim 
parterre. 

This  worship  of  Nature  led  to  an  increased 
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interest  in  the  common  people — who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  her  than  the 
rich — and  in  uncivilised  races  ;  to  the  study  of 
primitive  literatures,  chiefly  as  represented  by 
ballad  poetry;  and  to  a  re-interpretation  of  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  natural  feeling.  In  this  way  also  the 
Middle  Ages  came  to  attract  increased  attention, 
under  the  impression  that  simplicity  and  indi¬ 
viduality  flourished  to  a  greater  extent  at  that 
period  than  in  more  civilised  times.  But  Roman¬ 
ticism,  to  call  it  by  its  later  name,  was  not  then 
the  reactionary  movement  that  it  afterwards  became 
when  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution 
threw  men  back  on  ideals  dissociated  from  the 
application  of  reason  to  politics  and  religion.  Nor 
did  the  mediasvalising  or  Romantic  movement  at 
first  place  itself  in  conscious  opposition  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  however 
much  its  votaries  may  have  revolted  from  the 
spurious  classicism  of  their  age.  The  two  enthu¬ 
siasms  harmonised  perfectly,  the  only  innovation 
being  a  tendency  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
older  and  greater  masters  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
later  imitators. 

The  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  flooded 
English  thought  and  feeling  in  the  late  thirties 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  bringing  about  the  fall 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the  rise  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  seems  to  have  flowed  partly  from  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  classical  with  romantic  studies,  so 
prominent  also  a  little  later  in  the  poetry  of  Collins 
and  of  Gray.  And  parallel  with  this  somewhat 
pagan  movement  we  find  the  great  Methodist 
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revival,  less  disconnected  with  it  than  might  seem. 
For  both  involved  an  appeal  to  popular  passion,  a 
return  to  those  primordial  sources  of  inspiration 
whence  the  supreme  political  and  religious  leaders 
of  other  ages  have  derived  their  power. 

The  movement  against  convention  in  literature 
struggled  fitfully  for  half  a  century  before  it  could 
make  any  headway.  The  emotional  and  popular 
movement  in  religion  was  more  successful.  Out¬ 
side  the  Church  large  masses  were  won  over  to 
Methodism.  Inside  the  Church  and  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  bodies,  under  the  name  of  Evangelicalism, 
it  commanded  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
adherents,  and  finally  became  associated  with  the 
agitation  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — an 
agitation,  however,  first  begun  and  then  mainly 
carried  on  by  the  Quakers.  The  religious  revival 
may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  efforts 
for  prison  reform  made  by  Howard,  himself  a 
deeply  religious  character ;  but  it  is  among  the 
Unitarians  rather  than  the  Evangelicals  that  his 
chief  coadjutors  are  to  be  found. 

It  was  natural  that  English  idealism,  whatever 
its  inspiration,  should  concentrate  its  opposition  to 
English  mammonism  on  the  most  criminal  and 
scandalous  iniquity  that  had  been  fostered  by  our 
unscrupulous  greed.  This  was  the  African  slave 
trade.  As  an  important  branch  of  British  industry 
the  traffic  in  human  beings  dates  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713).  By  a  special  arrangement  between 
the  Crowns  of  England  and  Spain,  it  was  then 
provided  that  English  merchants  should  have  the 
privilege  of  importing  any  number  of  negroes  up 
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to  4,800  annually  for  thirty  years  into  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  at  a  fixed  duty  per  head,  the 
profits  being  equally  divided  between  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Spain.  Under  cover  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  English  goods  were  smuggled  into  Spanish 
territory  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provoke  a  war 
between  the  two  countries  in  1739,  when  the 
allotted  term  had  not  yet  expired.  To  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  it  was  provided  by  the  Treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  that  the  trade  should  be  resumed 
for  four  years  more.  After  that  we  hear  no  more 
about  the  privilege  of  supplying  slaves  as  the 
subject  of  an  express  stipulation  with  Spain.  But 
meanwhile  England’s  own  North  American 
colonies  had  come  to  provide  a  far  more  important 
market  for  human  flesh,  raising  the  export  from 
Africa  to  an  annual  average  of  20,000,  and  in  a 
year  of  exceptional  activity  to  50,000. 1  The  period 
following  the  American  War  of  Independence 
showed  a  still  further  development,  the  annual 
average  from  1783  to  1793  amounting  to  74,ooo.2 
Of  the  number  torn  from  their  African  homes,  one 
in  eight  died  on  board  ship  ;  if  it  was  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  owners  to  lighten  the  cargo, 
they  could  legally  be  flung  overboard  like  cattle.3 
Of  those  who  reached  the  West  Indies  seventeen 
per  cent,  “died  in  about  nine  weeks,  and  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  lived  to  become  effective 
labourers  in  our  islands.”4  At  the  same  time  the 


1  Cunningham,  Groivth,  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce : 
Modern  Times,  p.  317. 

2  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  vii., 
p.  366  (Cabinet  ed.). 

3  Ibid,  p.  367.  4  Ibid,  p.  369. 
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continuous  demand  for  slaves  fomented  savage 
wars  between  the  tribes  of  the  African  Continent, 
reducing  its  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  barbarism 
whence  they  have  not  yet  recovered. 

To  our  people  at  home  the  trade  that  caused  such 
horrors  was  a  subject  of  unmixed  congratulation. 
It  encouraged  English  shipping,  bringing  into  the 
port  of  Liverpool  alone  a  profit  of  nearly  ^300,000 
a  year.1  “It  took  off  a  considerable  amount  of 
English  manufactures”;  and  it  conferred  a  still 
more  considerable  indirect  benefit  on  our  industry 
by  discouraging  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the 
colonies,  the  effect  of  slave  labour  being  to  confine 
their  industry  to  planting,  with  the  happy  result 
also  of  preventing  English  mechanics  from 
emigrating  to  North  America.2  Accordingly, 
when  the  colonies  imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  the 
importation  of  negroes,  whose  increasing  numbers 
were  inspiring  them  with  just  alarm,  “the  law  was 
rescinded  by  the  Crown.”3 

To  discourage  by  such  indirect  measures  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  industry  in  America  was 
not  enough  for  the  governing  classes  in  England  ; 
when  certain  manufactures  came  into  existence 
they  were  forcibly  suppressed.  The  colonies  were, 
indeed,  permitted  to  manufacture  pig  and  bar  iron, 
for  in  so  doing  they  helped  to  supply  the  home 
industry  with  the  raw  material  at  a  cheaper  rate  ; 
but  it  was  provided  that  “  no  mill  or  other  engine 
for  rolling  iron,  or  furnace  for  making  steel,  should 
be  permitted.”4  “The  manufacture  of  hats  was 
a  flourishing  trade,  but  it  was  rigorously  put 


1  Lecky,  vii.,  p.  366. 
3  Lecky,  iv.,  p.  43. 


2  Cunningham,  p.  315, 
4  Lecky,  ii. ,  p.  239. 
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down,”1  and  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from 
one  colony  to  another  was  also  prohibited.2  Their 
sea-borne  trade,  “so  far  as  the  most  important 
articles  were  concerned,  was  limited  to  the  British 
dominions.”3  In  Ireland  the  woollen  and  glass 
industries  were  effectually  strangled  by  trade  prohi¬ 
bitions  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  English  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  America  was  this  abuse 
of  power  due  solely  to  the  covetousness  of  private 
interests.  It  partly  arose  from  the  divided  and 
disorganised  state  of  the  central  Government.  The 
English  Parliament  did  not  wish  Ireland  to  prosper 
lest  the  Crown,  by  raising  a  large  revenue  from 
that  kingdom,  might  become  independent  of  their 
support.  And  neither  Crown  nor  Parliament 
wished  America  to  be  self-supporting  lest  she 
should  be  enabled  to  break  off  her  connection  with 
the  mother  country.  As  a  result  of  this  mis¬ 
management  the  colonies  were  lost,  while  Ireland 
was  preserved  only  to  become  a  source  of  future 
difficulty  and  danger. 

Nowhere  was  the  mingled  weakness  and  strength 
of  England  so  signally  displayed  as  in  her  dealings 
with  India.  We  owe  the  conquest  and  retention 
of  that  magnificent  dependency  to  the  free  and 
enterprising  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  the  English 
genius,  displayed  by  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company.  But  India  once  won  was  nearly  ruined, 
first  by  the  unchecked  greed  of  a  horde  of  hungry 
adventurers  suddenly  let  loose  on  her  inhabitants, 


1  Cunningham,  p.  329. 


2  Ibid. 


3  Lecky,  ii. ,  p.  238. 
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then  by  the  administrative  chaos  resulting  from  the 
transfer  of  party  conflicts  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
by  the  imposition  of  English  law  and  an  English 
judicature  on  a  people  of  wholly  alien  traditions, 
and  a  Government  jealous  of  any  competing 
authority,  by  a  new  system  of  landed  ownership 
which  converted  Hindoo  tax-farmers  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  English  country  gentlemen.  Practical 
unreason  reached  its  climax  in  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings.  Hastings  was  a  wise  and 
beneficent  ruler,  sweet-natured  in  private  life,  and 
popular  with  the  Hindoos.  Yet  Burke,  the  great 
denouncer  of  Jacobinism,  under  the  stress  of  party 
politics  anticipated  the  rant  of  Jacobin  orators  in 
their  attacks  on  the  tyrant  Capet  by  reviling  him  as 
the  common  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

Yet,  mistaken  as  were  the  Whigs  in  singling 
out  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  Empire  for  the 
object  of  their  attack,  the  attack  itself  probably  led 
to  the  better  government  of  India.  It  certainly 
excited  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  and  was 
inconsistent  with  the  system  of  leaving  things  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  policy  of  letting  things  alone  suffered  a 
remarkable  exception  in  the  one  case  where  it 
might  with  advantage  have  been  followed  ;  and  the 
genius  of  the  century  found  its  happiest  exercise  in 
making  war  on  commercial  restrictions.  Adam 
Smith  showed  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  that 
capital  and  labour  were  most  profitably  employed 
in  the  ways  spontaneously  chosen  by  the  self- 
interest  of  the  parties  principally  concerned  in  their 
application  to  the  production  of  commodities.  By 
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the  simple  action  of  economic  causes  every  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  told  off  to  do  the  work  for  which 
he  was  best  fitted  by  nature  ;  and  similarly  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  would  take  to  growing 
or  manufacturing  what  it  was  best  qualified  by 
circumstances  to  yield  ;  and  an  unfettered  system 
of  exchange  would  enable  them  to  supply  each 
other’s  wants  in  exact  proportion  to  their  respective 
demands. 

Smith’s  economic  theory  fell  in  admirably  with 
the  traditions  of  English  liberty  as  they  had  been 
organised  by  Locke,  and  justified,  on  unexpected 
grounds,  the  principle  that  government  should  be 
limited  to  the  maintenance  of  national  integrity, 
public  order,  and  private  faith.  Where  the  theory 
failed  was  principally  in  accounting  for  Adam 
Smith  himself.  His  book  advocates  the  complete 
surrender  of  the  higher  education  to  private  enter¬ 
prise — which,  according  to  him,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  teaching  women  just  what  they  ought 
to  know — and  yet,  as  a  great  thinker  and  teacher, 
he  was  essentially  a  product  of  the  Scotch  Univer¬ 
sity  system,  still  further  developed  by  long  residence 
at  Oxford,  and  perfected  by  the  tenure  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  at  Glasgow  ;  while  Pitt,  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  to  put  Smith’s  principles  into 
practice,  had  been  prepared  for  his  great  office  by 
long  years  of  studious  seclusion  at  Cambridge. 

As  regards  the  education  of  the  people,  however, 
Adam  Smith  held  other  views.  He  considered  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  but 
that  as  a  matter  of  public  interest  it  should  receive 
public  assistance  and  direction.  In  Scotland  the 
want  was  supplied  by  an  excellent  system  of 
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parochial  teaching ;  in  England  popular  education 
took  on  a  degrading  character ;  and,  although  the 
charity  schools  begun  under  Queen  Anne  continued 
to  multiply  through  the  century,  a  name  carrying 
with  it  such  sordid  and  repulsive  associations  was 
little  likely  to  attract  the  children  of  self-respecting 
parents.  Elsewhere  Protestantism  had  at  least  the 
good  effect  of  diminishing  illiteracy.  In  this 
country  the  division  of  authority  among  a  number 
of  rival  religious  bodies,  while  favourable  to  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  proved  unfavourable  to  elementary 
instruction;  indirectly  because  it  weakened  the 
Government,  and  directly  because  it  fomented 
jealousies  which  prevented  the  different  sects  from 
agreeing  on  a  common  scheme.  And  a  further 
obstacle  was  found  in  the  plutocratic  spirit,  which 
deliberately  opposed  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  plea  that  it  would  unfit  them  for  the 
performance  of  manual  labour.  At  a  later  period 
the  governing  classes  feared  that,  if  the  newspapers 
were  widely  read,  their  own  tenure  of  power  would 
be  less  secure ;  while  the  clergy  held,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  be 
fatal  to  their  Establishment. 

As  compared,  however,  with  the  institutions 
directly  created  by  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
the  charity  schools  deserve  nothing  but  praise.  The 
system  of  parochial  relief  established  under 
Elizabeth  had  become,  from  being  left  to  itself,  a 
most  calamitous  institution.  It  meant  oppression 
and  enslavement  to  the  labourers,  civil  war  under 
the  form  of  costly  litigation  to  adjoining  parishes. 
For  each  parish,  being  chargeable  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  poor,  tried  to  shuffle  the  burden  on 
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to  its  neighbours,  with  the  result  that  the  actions  at 
law  regarding  settlements  and  removals  previous 
to  the  reform  of  1834  seldom  cost  less  than  from 
^300,000  to  ^350,000  a  year.1  A  poor  man  was 
not  allowed  to  migrate  from  the  parish  to  which 
he  belonged  without  a  certificate  from  the  parochial 
authorities,  who  could  give  or  withhold  it  as  they 
pleased.  He  could  be  forcibly  removed  from  a 
parish  where  he  had  not  obtained  a  settlement, 
even  without  becoming  chargeable  on  the  rates  ; 
nor  could  he  marry  without  leave  from  the  autho¬ 
rities.  To  prevent  the  growth  of  a  pauper  popula¬ 
tion  cottages  were  pulled  down  and  new  ones  were 
not  allowed  to  be  built.  The  aim  of  the  overseer 
“  was  to  depopulate  his  parish;  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  obtaining  a  settlement ;  to  make  the  work- 
house  a  terror  by  placing  it  under  the  management 
of  a  bully  ;  and  by  all  kinds  of  chicanery  to  keep 
down  the  rates  at  whatever  cost  to  the  comfort  and 
morality  of  the  poor.”2 

The  parochial  system  bred  a  regular  slave  trade. 
When  the  manufacturers  wanted  labour  they  got 
it  from  the  workhouses  in  the  shape  of  pauper 
children  submitted  to  their  inspection  by  the 
overseers,  picked  out  to  suit  their  requirements, 
and  handed  over  to  them  “  nominally  as  appren¬ 
tices,  but  really  as  mere  slaves,  who  got  no  wages, 
and  whom  it  was  not  worth  while  even  to  feed  or 
clothe  properly,  because  they  were  so  cheap,  and 
their  places  could  be  easily  supplied.  It  was  often 
arranged  by  the  parish  authorities,  in  order  to  get 


1  McCulloch’s  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  65,  note. 

2  Leslie  Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,  vol.  i.,  pp.  91-2. 
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rid  of  the  imbeciles,  that  one  idiot  should  be  taken 
with  every  twenty  sane  children.”1 

All  other  victims  of  oppression  throughout  the 
Empire  who  could  not  help  themselves  found 
defenders  or  advocates  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
Press.  Voices  were  raised  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  despoiled  Hindoo,  of  the  kidnapped  African,  of 
the  outlawed  Catholic,  of  the  Colonial  rebel ;  nor 
were  they  raised  in  vain.  But  for  these  little  ones, 
for  England’s  own  orphan  children,  no  justice  or 
mercy  was  ever  asked,  no  plea  ever  heard,  no 
account  ever  taken,  except  indeed  as  an  asset  in 
the  national  wealth,  to  increase  which  they  were 
tortured  to  death.  In  their  brief  passage  from  the 
squalid  cradle  to  the  nameless  grave,  without  play¬ 
time,  without  Sunday,2  as  much  as  possible  without 
sleep,  they  knew  neither  love  nor  light  nor  joy,  nor 
any  hope,  except,  perhaps,  hope  for  the  final  and 
everlasting  rest,  of  which  they  could  not  be  deprived. 

The  economic  principle  of  laissez-faire  must  not 
be  made  responsible  for  these  abuses,  nor  yet  the 
theory  of  natural  law  as  opposed  to  artificial  regula¬ 
tion  ;  for  nothing  can  be  a  greater  infringement  on 
individual  liberty  than  making  children  work 
without  wages,  and  nothing  more  unnatural  than 
making  them  work  for  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Here 
and  everywhere  the  root  of  the  evil  was  that  the 
State  should  abdicate  those  functions  of  supervision 
and  control  in  whose  absence  delegated  authorities 
are  sure  to  degenerate  into  instruments  of  rapacious 
tyranny. 

Bentham,  Adam  Smith’s  younger  contemporary, 

1  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Industry  in  England,  p.  389.  2  Ibid. 
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in  some  ways  his  disciple,  and  destined  to  absorb 
the  whole  movement  started  by  the  great  Scotch¬ 
man  into  his  own  school  of  social  reform,  was  not, 
like  him,  a  friend  to  popular  liberty,  but  a  Tory, 
and  even  an  absolutist.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  early  training,  but  still  more  to  the  bias 
given  by  his  pursuits.  His  labours  had  for 
their  object  the  recasting  of  England’s  whole  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  he  seems  to 
have  expected  more  help  towards  putting  his 
schemes  into  execution  from  the  power  of  the 
Crown  than  from  the  initiative  of  a  governing 
Assembly.  The  examples  of  what  had  been  done 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia,  by  Joseph  II.  in 
Austria,  by  Catherine  II.  in  Russia,  by  Charles  III. 
in  Spain,  by  Pombal  in  Portugal,  and  of  what 
might  have  been  done  with  autocratic  power  by 
Turgot  in  France,  were  well  fitted  to  encourage  such 
a  belief.  At  any  rate,  Bentham’s  sympathies  went 
neither  with  the  revolted  colonists  in  America  nor 
with  the  revolutionists  in  France.  Late  in  life  his 
hopes  were  fixed  on  a  purely  democratic  legislature 
as  the  most  promising  instrument  of  reform  ;  but 
he  never  believed,  any  more  than  Burke  did,  in 
liberty  as  a  natural  right,  nor,  indeed,  in  natural 
rights  of  any  kind  ;  and  his  passion  for  submitting 
human  conduct  to  a  system  of  minute  regulation 
put  him  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
as  such.  Laissez-faire  had,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
an  accidental  and  transitory  connection  with 
Bentham’s  school ;  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
recognise,  against  the  general  opinion,  how  much 
his  disciples  had  to  do  with  the  great  constructive 
and  centralising  reforms  of  a  later  day. 
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Before  closing"  this  chapter  a  few  words  must  be 
added  in  reference  to  the  great  religious  movement 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  fifty  years  before 
the  French  Revolution.  In  no  sense  a  reaction 
against  the  Deism  which  preceded  it,  but  rather  an 
upheaval  of  popular  ignorance  and  superstition 
through  the  upper  crust  of  society,  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  outside  the  Establishment  by  the  two 
divergent  sects  of  Methodism,  and  within  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  by  what  has  been  called  the  Evangelical 
succession,  from  John  Newton  to  Henry  Venn,  in 
literature  by  Cowper,  in  politics  latterly  by 
Wilberforce.  The  movement  was  essentially 
pietistic — that  is,  it  strove  to  draw  off  men’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  interests  of  the  present  life  and  of 
this  world  to  the  destinies  that  awaited  them  after 
death.  Practically  it  made  for  a  severe,  almost 
ascetic  morality,  for  charitable  attention  to  sufferers, 
and  for  at  least  one  act  of  public  beneficence — the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  its  leaders  took  the  reactionary  side  in 
politics  ;  while  their  frugal  habits,  by  promoting  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  indirectly  promoted  that  love 
of  money  for  its  own  sake  which  had  already  proved 
so  unfavourable  to  the  higher  idealism  in  England. 
Some  of  the  Cambridge  Evangelicals  were  scholars 
and  mathematicians  ;  but  the  approaching  develop¬ 
ment  of  science,  criticism,  and  literature  in  a  sense 
opposed  to  the  old  dogmatic  theology  was  certain 
to  be  strenuously  resisted  by  their  disciples. 
Already,  indeed,  faith  and  reason  were  tending 
to  draw  apart.  John  Wesley  was  grossly  super¬ 
stitious  ;  Cowper’s  naturally  large  and  liberal  mind 
was  thrown  completely  off  its  balance  by  a  logical 
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application  of  his  Calvinistic  convictions.  The 
highest  intellect  of  England  was  becoming  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  what  had  nothing  stronger  than 
mysticism  or  tradition  in  its  favour. 


Chapter  II. 


THE  GODS  ARRIVE 

The  first  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
English  society,  when  its  full  significance  became 
appreciated,  was  to  give  all  existing  tendencies.. a 
tee  excited  ^  qpr.rer.ifl. 

tion  of  their  true ZnrinflipjLas . amdn  ■■nl4ii<nnn4i»rn '  gr^l ~ 

There  had  been  for  some  time  past  a  number  of 
Englishmen  who  combined  democratic  politics  with 
a  philosophic  theory  of  human  progress  and  free- 
thinking  views  about  religion.  A  few  of  them 
were  opposed  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  marriage- 
bond.  What  was  happening  in  Paris  seemed  to 
open  out  a  more  immediate  prospect  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  their  ideals  than  could  have  been  hoped 
before.  From  that  moment  English  Radicalism,  as 
a  more  or  less  definite  creed  and  party,  came  into 
existence,  and  has  continued  active  ever  since. 
Their  sympathy  with  the  French  people  gave  the 
Radicals  a  rallying-point  and  a  sign  for  mutual 
recognition  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  drew  any  peculiar  inspiration  from  the 
ideas  of  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  or  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedists.  Mary  Wollstonecraft  has  been  called  a 
disciple  of  Rousseau,  but  in  advocating  the  higher 
education  and  political  enfranchisement  of  women 
she  directly  contravenes  the  teaching  of  his  Emile. 
In  theory  the  French  Jacobinism  founded  on 
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Rousseau’s  Contrat  Social  stood  for  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  exercised  by  the  numerical  majority  of  the  adult 
male  population  ;  in  practice  it  stood  for  absolute 
government  exercised  by  a  small  ring  falsely  claim¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  people.  Godwin’s  Political 
Justice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  some  ways  a 
gospel  of  anarchy  without  the  constable  ;  it  alto¬ 
gether  condemns  coercion,  and  proposes  that  the 
business  of  society  should  be  carried  on  entirely  by 
reasoning,  just  as  in  William  Morris’s  News  from 
Nowhere.  In  practice  Godwin  objected  even  to  the 
party  system  in  politics  as  an  irrational  surrender 
of  one’s  own  individual  judgment  to  the  control  of 
others.  Here  we  have  the  old  spirit  of  English 
liberty  asserting  itself  under  an  extreme  form  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  France,  but  preceded  in  Germany 
by  a  similar  manifesto  from  the  pen  of  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt. 

A  more  opportune  and  practical  result  of  the 
Revolution  was  a  revival  of  the  agitation  for  Parlia- 
mentary  Reform.  Chatham,  to  whom  popular 
support  meant  everything,  had  long  since  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  the  representation  of  the  people  on 
a  broader  basis  ;  and  the  younger  Pitt  had  three 
times  attempted  to  carry  out  his  father’s  ideas,  on 
the  last  occasion  as  Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  following.  But  neither  the  King  nor 
the  majority  of  the  House  would  support  him  ;  and 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  either  indifferent  or 
inert.  His  scheme  involved  no  more  than  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  seats  without  any  extension  of  the 
franchise.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  gone  very 
much  further,  proposing  universal  suffrage,  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parliaments  ;  and 
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the  same  extreme  position  wa^i  adopted  on  the 
ground  of  natural  right  by  the  democratic  societies 
founded  after  the  French  Revolution,.. 

Burke  had  argued  passionately  against  Pitt’s 
very  moderate  Reform  Bill  ;  the  more  advanced' 
democratic  theories  almost  threw  him  into 
hysterics.  Dr.  Price  had  compared  the  revolt  of 
the  French  people  against  despotism  with  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.  from  England  a  hundred 
years  before.  Not  content  with  pointing  out  the 
very  important  points  of  contrast  between  the 
modes  of  action  respectively  adopted  by  the  two 
nations  on  those  occasions,  Burke  proceeded  to  lay 
down  principles  of  political  philosophy  which  would 
make  all  progress  impossible,  and  certainly  would 
not  justify  the  methods  by  which  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State  and  of  the  King  to  Parliament 
were  finally  reconstituted  in  England.  While  very 
properly  repudiating  theories  of  abstract  right  and 
replacing  them  by  an  appeal  to  expediency  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  in  practical  issues,  he  fails  to  see 
that  there  are  times — and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
was  one  of  them — when  revolutionary  methods 
are  alone  expedient :  because  alone  possible,  as 
a  means  of  deliverance  from  intolerable  suffer¬ 
ing.  And  he  also  fails  to  see  that  the  appeal  to 
natural  rights,  however  fallacious  in  its  absolute 
extension  to  all  times  and  places,  had  at  that 
particular  crisis,  nor  at  that  alone,  a  relative  justi¬ 
fication  on  the  narrowest  grounds  of  expediency, 
as  the  only  rallying-cry  by  which  multitudes  of 
famishing  human  beings  could  be  brought  together 
to  act  as  one  man. 

The  truth  is  that  Burke  looked  on  any  attempt 
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to  remodel  the  existing-  state  of  things  as  something 
very  like  an  impious  interference  with  the  divinely 
appointed  order  of  nature.  Politically  he  had 
always  been  a  Conservative.  In  standing  up  for 
the  Whig  families  and  their  system  of  party  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  personal  rule  of  George  III.,  in 
resisting  the  imposition  of  imperial  taxation  on 
America,  in  upholding  the  immunities  of  the  native 
Hindoo  princes  against  Warren  Hastings,  his 
motive  had  been  respect  for  established  usage. 
And  now  this  reverence  for  ancient  prescription 
had  gained  strength  by  being  brought  into  relation 
with  his  equally  steadfast  religious  convictions. 
The  appeal  to  natural  right  in  France  had  been 
preceded  by  an  appeal  to  the  religion  of  nature 
against  revelation,  latterly  passing  into  an  appeal 
to  natural  science  against  supernatural  theology  in 
every  form  ;  nor  did  it  justify  the  Freethinkers  in 
Burke’s  eyes  that  their  attacks  had  been  primarily 
directed  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  it 
had  been  the  Church  of  his  mother.  The  secu¬ 
larisation  of  Church  property  by  the  National 
Assembly  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  one  of  their 
worst  crimes.  To  find  the  Revolution  assuming 
a  more  and  more  anti-clerical  aspect  must  have 
more  and  more  confirmed  his  identification  of 
democracy  with  atheism  ;  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
leading  English  Unitarians  with  France  would 
illustrate  the  sinister  tendencies  of  any  departure 
from  the  traditional  orthodoxy. 

If  the  revolutionists,  with  their  doctrine  of 
abstract  rights,  were  in  what  Auguste  Comte  calls 
the  metaphysical  stage  of  social  science,  Burke  is 
still  less  advanced  ;  he  remains  in  the  theological 
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stage.  The  nearest  approach  to  political  Positivism 
had  been  made  by  Bentham  with  his  doctrine  of 
utility. 

It  may  be  said  that  prediction  is  the  test  of  truth, 
and  that  Burke’s  principles  were  verified  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  enabled  him  to  foretell  the 
future  course  of  the  Revolution.  But  to  anticipate 
the  coming  Terror  and  the  final  subjection  of 
France  to  a  military  despot  needed  no  extraordinary 
sagacity.  The  known  character  of  the  French 
people,  read  in  conjunction  with  the  lessons  of 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch  and  the  omens  of  1789, 
were  enough  to  suggest  the  most  dismal  prophecies 
of  democratic  excess  ;  while  Cromwell’s  career  was 
there  as  a  warning  to  all  men  of  what  a  violent 
revolution  must  necessarily  bring  about.  And,  in 
fact,  before  the  Reflections  appeared  Lafayette,  of 
all  men,  had  been  pointed  to  as  the  coming 
dictator. 

To  say  that  the  fated  enslavement  of  France 
when  it  came  would  be  exceptionally  rigorous, 
because  every  barrier  to  tyranny  had  been  levelled 
by  the  National  Assembly,  was  no  doubt  an  acute 
observation.  But  in  Burke’s  mouth  it  has  only  the 
merit  of  a  new  application.  For  Montesquieu  had 
already  said  of  the  English  that,  if  they  once  lost 
their  liberty,  no  people  on  earth  would  be  so 
enslaved,  for  want  of  those  great  ecclesiastical  and 
legal  corporations  which  in  other  countries  were 
interposed  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  remark  was  quite  untrue  of 
England,  and  very  imperfectly  true  of  France. 
Napoleon  only  maintained  his  tyranny  at  the  cost 
of  continual  wars ;  and  the  same  administrative 
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machinery  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  proved 
quite  insufficient  to  keep  the  spirit  of  liberty 
permanently  under. 

Where  Burke  was  original,  where  he  trusted  to 
the  guidance  of  his  peculiar  political  philosophy, 
events  proved  him  utterly  wrong.  So  far  from 
ruining  France,  the  Revolution  raised  her  within  a 
few  years  to  an  unprecedented  height  of  military 
power ;  within  a  generation  her  population  had 
grown  twenty-five  per  cent.,  with  a  more  than 
proportionate  augmentation  of  wealth— a  rate  of 
increase  never  known  before  ;  within  two  genera¬ 
tions  it  inspired  a  literature  and  a  philosophy 
richer  and  more  splendid  than  that  of  her 
Augustan  age.  All  who  have  read  the  Reflections 
will  recognise  how  much  the  contrary  of  what 
Burke  expected  these  results  have  been. 

There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  this  great 
man  may  more  truly  be  called  a  prophet,  and  truly 
transcended  his  age.  He  created  Conservative 
philosophy — in  other  words,  he  constructed  the 
theoretical  barriers  that  have  ever  since  been  used 
to  shut  out  political  reforms  of  every  kind.  No 
other  thinker  has  so  well  exhibited  the  subtlety, 
complexity,  and  obscurity  of  the  forces  by  which 
societies  are  bound  together,  or  the  incalculable 
consequences  to  be  expected  from  their  paralysis  ; 
no  one  else  has  made  more  of  the  traditions  by 
which  the  present  is  interwoven  with  and  grows 
out  of  the  past. 

Burke  also  led  the  way  in  basing  his  hostility  to 
democracy  on  the  danger  to  property  of  a  wide 
suffrage,  and  the  necessity  of  property  to  the 
stability  of  society.  But  both  he  and  his  followers 
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erred  by  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  what  they 
saw.  The  forces  of  social  cohesion  are  too 
strong  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  revolutionists,  as 
France  soon  proved  by  recovering  her  unity  and 
balance  far  more  quickly  than  after  the  troubles  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  religion  reigned 
supreme.  The  security  of  private  property,  too, 
has  proved  much  greater  and  much  more  indepen¬ 
dent  of  political  organisation  than  Burke  imagined. 
The  propertied  classes  have  shown  a  singular 
knack  of  coming  to  the  top  after  every  revolution 
and  under  every  form  of  government ;  while  the 
wide  diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the 
community,  where  it  has  been  effected,  seems 
to  make  for  rather  than  against  the  conservative 
spirit. 

Another  achievement  of  Burke’s  was  to  capture 
the  Romantic  movement  for  Conservatism,  to 
associate  the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions 
with  a  distrust  of  modern  civilisation,  a  reactionary 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
There  had  till  then  been  no  such  association. 
Walpole,  a  leader  in  the  Romantic  movement,  was 
a  Whig  ;  and  its  great  enemy,  Johnson,  a  Tory 
of  modern  tastes.  The  Revolution,  as  a  revolt 
against  mediaeval  institutions,  tended  to  unite  all 
mediaeval  sympathies  in  an  alliance  against  it. 

Among  the  replies  to  Burke,  Mackintosh’s 
Vindicice  Gatticce  won  great  celebrity  for  its  author 
at  the  time,  but  is  now  never  read,  and  only 
remembered  as  an  instance  of  his  political  insta¬ 
bility,  for  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  convert  to 
Burke’s  philosophy,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
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century  was  attacking  with  extreme  violence  in  his 
public  lectures  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution.  Mackintosh  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  historical  scholar,  and  his  favourite 
studies  had  supplied  him  with  two  guiding  ideas. 
One  was  the  essential  mutability  of  all  human  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  the  other  was  the  relative  adaptation  of  all 
institutions  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  originated.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
merely  a  more  specific  way  of  saying  that  institu¬ 
tions  are  evolved  in  response  to  the  conditions  of 
their  environment ;  and,  in  fact,  we  owe  to  this 
writer  the  famous  aphorism  that  constitutions  are 
not  made,  but  grow.  It  is  said  to  have  done  the 
cause  of  Continental  liberty  incalculable  harm,  and 
certainly,  if  taken  literally,  would  have  destroyed 
it.  The  analogy  between  institutions  and  organisms 
does  not  really  go  very  far;  and,  where  they  differ, 
institutions  are  immeasurably  the  more  adaptable 
of  the  two.  The  reason  is  very  simple  :  societies 
of  human  beings  are  capable  of  re-arranging  their 
structures  in  conscious  accordance  with  the  lessons 
of  experience,  and  especially  they  have  a  power  of 
conscious  imitation  which  plants  and  animals  have 
not.  Representative  government  and  trial  by  jury 
may  or  may  not  be  good  things,  but,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  easy  things  to  copy,  and  actually  have 
been  copied  by  nations  from  whose  traditions 
they  were  widely  removed — sometimes  receiving 
improvements  from  the  imitator  which  might  be 
advantageously  adopted  by  the  original  model. 
All  imitations,  to  be  successful,  imply,  of  course,  a 
certain  degree  of  civilisation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  adopt  them;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  certain 
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communities  that  they  are  not  fit  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  we  understand  it ;  but  it  might  be  said  of 
others  with  equal  truth  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
steam  engines,  which  nevertheless  it  would  be 
absurd  to  count  among  the  things  that  are  not 
made,  but  grow. 

Mackintosh  preserves  so  much  of  his  early 
Liberalism  as  to  make  liberty  the  object  of  all 
government.1  But  then  he  defines  liberty  as 
security  against  wrong.  In  this  way  he  keeps  up 
the  metaphysical  illusion  of  his  opponents  under  a 
more  confused  form.  They  made  liberty  a  right ; 
he  turns  rights  into  modes  of  liberty.  Oddly 
enough,  with  his  historical  view  of  government 
pushed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  extreme  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  conservatism,  he  combines  the  genuinely 
metaphysical  notion  that  there  are  no  discoveries 
in  morality,  instancing  in  support  of  his  position 
the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  which  accepts  slavery, 
polygamy,  and  blood  revenge  as  things  of  course. 
What  he  wanted  was  probably  to  form  a  coalition 
of  moralists  in  all  ages  against  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution. 

Notwithstanding  its  inauspicious  title,  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  pamphlet  on  The  Rights  of  Man ,  is 
sometimes  more  modern-minded  than  either  Burke 
or  Mackintosh.  The  first  part  of  that  work  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  a  historical  vindication  of 
the  French  people,  and  does  not  concern  us  here. 
The  second  part  is  an  argument  for  abolishing  the 
English  monarchy  and  putting  a  republic  in  its 
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place — an  utterly  impracticable  proposal,  and  more 
likely  at  that  time  to  hamper  than  to  help  the 
cause  of  reform.  Paine  had  done  much  by  his 
other  great  pamphlet,  Covimon  Sense,  to  persuade 
the  American  colonists  to  organise  themselves  as 
an  independent  republic  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
Louis  XVI. ’s  flight  to  Varennes  he  had  vainly 
urged  the  French  people  to  follow  their  example. 
The  good  effect  of  taking  his  advice  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  bad  effect  of  not  taking  it  in  the  other,  may 
have  inspired  him  with  too  much  confidence  in  his 
favourite  panacea.  After  all,  Burke  and  Pitt  were 
still  more  fatally  blind  to  political  realities  when 
they  tried  to  destroy  the  new  French  Government 
by  force  of  arms. 

Apart  from  cheap  criticism,  the  interesting  thing  is 
to  note  what  was  Paine’s  idea  of  government,  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  form.  “  It  is,”  he  tells  us,  “  nothing 
more  than  a  national  association  ;  and  the  object 
of  this  association  is  the  good  of  all,  as  well  indi¬ 
vidually  as  collectively.  Every  man  wishes  to 
pursue  his  occupation  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  and  the  produce  of  his  property  in  peace 
and  safety,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
When  these  things  are  accomplished  all  the  objects 
for  which  governments  ought  to  be  established 
are  answered.”1  The  phrase  “fruits  of  labour”  is 
open  to  conflicting  interpretations,  and  is  understood 
by  some  who  have  adopted  it  in  the  sense  of  a 
collectivist  organisation  of  industry.  But  this  is 
very  unlikely  to  have  entered  Paine’s  thoughts ; 
so  far  we  may  class  him  as  an  individualist  like 


1  Rights  of  Man,  Part  II.,  p.  60  (first  ed.). 
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Mackintosh.  Nevertheless,  his  criticisms  on  the 
actual  Government  of  England,  and  still  more  his 
suggestions  for  its  reform,  imply  a  strong  leaning 
to  what  would  now  be  called  socialism.  It  is,  he 
complains,  “  so  absorbed  by  foreign  affairs  and  the 
means  of  raising  taxes  that  it  seems  to  exist  for  no 
other  purpose.  Domestic  concerns  are  neglected  ; 
and  with  respect  to  regular  law  there  is  scarcely 
such  a  thing.”1  “  When  we  see  old  age  going  to 
the  workhouse  and  youth  to  the  gallows,  something 
must  be  wrong  in  the  system  of  government.”2 
“  Civil  government  does  not  consist  in  executions, 
but  in  making  that  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  and  the  support  of  age  as  ( sic )  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  and 
despair  from  the  other.”3 

Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  offer  a  scheme  for 
old-age  pensions,  and  another  for  universal  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  ;  the  cost  to  be  provided  by  an 
enormous  reduction  in  the  present  establishment, 
and  by  a  progressive  income-tax  on  landed  property, 
amounting,  in  the  case  of  large  estates,  to  something 
like  fifty  per  cent.  The  needs  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  are  to  be  met  by  a  truly  English  system  of 
subsidies  ;  that  is,  by  a  grant  of  so  much  per  child, 
with  orders  to  the  parish  officials  to  see  that  it  is 
sent  to  school.  On  the  other  hand,  no  provision  is 
made  for  schools  or  teachers.  A  few  old  people  in 
every  village  will  readily  come  forward  to  meet  the 
new  demand,  and  will  be  perfectly  qualified  for  the 
office.4 

Paine  was  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  in  all 

1  Rights  of  Man,  p.  56.  2  P.  90.  3  Ibid.  *  P.  132. 
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probability  only  escaped  death  by  a  timely  retreat 
to  France.  He  was  tried  in  his  absence  by  a 
special  jury,  found  guilty,  and  outlawed.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  following  year  (1793)  200,000  copies 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  had  been  sold  ;  and  the 
number  would  probably  have  been  much  greater 
had  not  the  sale  been  made  penal. 

With  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  a  royalist 
reign  of  terror  began  in  England,  having  for  its 
object  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  liberal  opinions 
in  print  or  even  by  word  of  mouth.  John  Frost, 
an  attorney,  exclaimed  in  a  public  room  :  “  I  am 
for  equality  and  no  King!”  He  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  to  stand  for  one  hour  in  the  pillory  at 
CharingCross,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  beha¬ 
viour  for  five  years  ;  his  name  was  also  struck  off  the 
roll  of  attorneys.  The  part  of  the  sentence  relating 
to  the  pillory  was  not  executed — according  to  Frost 
himself,  from  fear  of  the  populace.  “  William 
Winterbotham,  a  Dissenting  minister  at  Plymouth,” 
was  alleged  to  have  “preached  two  sermons  in  which 
he  instructed  his  auditory  that  the  laws  were  not 
equal,  the  application  of  public  money  corrupt  and 
vicious  ;  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  as 
much  right  as  those  of  France  to  stand  up  for  their 
liberty  ;  that  the  King  had  no  title  to  the  throne 
any  more  than  the  Stuarts  had,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  the  people  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  their 
rights.”  Several  persons  swore  that  they  were 
present  and  heard  no  such  words  ;  nevertheless, 
the  preacher  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  fined  ^200  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  four 
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years.  This  was  in  1793*  In  the  following-  year 
Horne  Tooke  and  several  other  persons  were  pro¬ 
secuted  for  high  treason,  substantially  on  the 
ground  that  they  belonged  to  a  society  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Parliamentary  reform  ;  but  juries  could  not  be 
got  to  find  them  guilty. 

Other  methods  of  coercion  were  then  adopted, 
placing  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  even  the 
right  to  open  reading-rooms  and  circulating  libra¬ 
ries,  under  magisterial  control ;  while  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  from  1794  to  1800 
enabled  the  Government  to  imprison  its  critics  for 
any  length  of  time  without  a  trial,  and  to  treat 
them,  “when  in  confinement,  with  shameful 
severity.”2  “The  stamp  and  advertisement  duties 
were  increased  ;  more  stringent  provisions  made 
against  unstamped  publications  ;  and  securities 
taken  for  ensuring  the  responsibility  of  printers.”3 
“Printers  and  booksellers  all  over  the  country 
were  hunted  out  for  prosecution.”4  In  order  to 
procure  evidence  against  the  reformers,  “  society 
was  everywhere  infested  with  espionage  ”;5  a  watch 
being  set  even  on  the  metaphysical  conversations 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

In  Scotland  the  policy  of  repression  was  exercised 
with  much  greater  severity,  four  persons  being 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years’,  and  a  fifth  to  seven 
years’,  transportation,  because  they  had  agitated  for 
Parliamentary  reform.  Pitt  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  judges  would  have  been  highly  culpable 

1  Adolphus,  History  of  England,  vol.  v.,  pp  528-9. 

2  Buckle,  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  449 
(2nd  ed.). 

3  May,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  172. 

4  Buckle,  p.  447.  s  May,  p.  289. 
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had  they  shown  more  lenity  to  the  prisoners,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  approved  of  their  conduct 
by  an  enormous  majority. 

At  this  time  the  men  who  ruled  England  seem 
to  have  become  animated  by  an  actual  love  of 
slavery  as  such.  This  is  no  metaphor,  no  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Begun  in  1787,  the  movement  for  abolishing 
the  slave-trade  had  gained  the  approval  of  George 
III.;  the  question  was  brought  before  Parliament 
at  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  who  powerfully  supported 
abolition,  and  resolutions  in  its  favour  were  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  1789.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1791  it  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  “  the  King  had  become  strongly  opposed  to  a 
measure  which  would  be  approved  by  the  Jacobins. 
His  opposition  made  it  impossible  that  the  question 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Ministry.”1  Besides  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  Jacobins  disapproved  of 
the  slave-trade,  a  negro  insurrection  in  San 
Domingo  helped  to  complicate  the  situation.  Any 
reasonable  human  being  would  have  looked  on  this 
incident  as  an  additional  argument  against  a  system 
that  went  to  increase  the  servile  population  of  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  pressed  in 
that  sense  by  Wilberforce.  The  general  effect, 
however,  was  to  “  cool  public  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  Pitt’s  zeal  manifestly  declined.”2  His 
colleagues,  Dundas,  Thurlow,  and  Jenkinson, 
showed  zeal  enough — but  it  was  zeal  for  the 
trade  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  stood  foremost 

1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  lxi.,  p.  2x1. 

2  Lecky,  vol.  v.,  p.  341. 
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among  those  who  fought  against  its  abolition. 
The  usual  arguments  urged  for  the  continuance  of 
man-stealing  were  regard  for  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  England,  and  that  other  nations 
would  take  up  the  trade  if  we  abandoned  it.  To 
which  Fox  replied  that  no  gain  would  justify  such 
a  crime,  and  that  highway  robbery  might  be 
defended  on  the  same  plea.  For  their  final  victory 
the  abolitionists  were  indebted  to  him,  although  it 
was  not  won  till  after  his  death.  It  might  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed  had  Pitt  lived  ;  and,  as 
it  was,  the  trade  more  than  doubled  under  his 
administration. 

It  is  the  chief  glory  of  Pitt’s  life  that  he  was  most 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  and  only  entered  on  it  under  compulsion. 
How  that  compulsion  ultimately  took  effect  still 
remains  a  controverted  question — whether  it  came 
more  from  the  reactionary  fanatics  of  England,  or 
from  the  regicidal  fanatics  of  the  Convention ;  or 
from  neither  of  these,  but  from  a  blindly  disastrous 
combination  of  circumstances.  But  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  first  provocation  came  from  Burke  ; 
that  Burke  wished  for  war  long  before  it  was 
declared,  and  that,  once  begun,  he  wished  it  to  be 
carried  on  until  the  Republic  was  destroyed.  And 
it  is  equally  certain  that  Pitt,  when  he  consented  to 
fight,  fought,  at  least  ostensibly,  against  what  he 
called  Jacobinism  in  the  same  spirit  of  implacable 
hostility  as  Burke,  one  of  his  ablest  colleagues, 
Windham,  holding  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  the  object  of  the  war.1 


1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  lxii.,  p.  174. 
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An  Irish  rebellion,  provoked  by  the  incompetence 
and  mismanagement  of  the  English  oligarchy, 
occurred  in  1798,  and  was  put  down  with  a  severity 
accompanied  by  every  circumstance  of  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  atrocity.  True,  these  horrors  were  inflicted 
on  Irish  victims  by  Irish  ruffians;  but  they  were 
condoned  by  Pitt  and  the  King.  Lord  Moira 
brought  the  matter  twice  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  “  The  Government  refused  to  credit  his 
account,  or  to  interfere  with  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Irish  Ministers  to  suppress  the  rebellion.”1 
Two  years  later  the  very  limited  amount  of  self- 
government  that  Ireland  possessed  was  taken  from 
her  by  the  lavish  use  of  corruption,  coupled  with  a 
promise  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  not 
fulfilled. 

Thus  England,  after  taking  rank  fifty  years 
before  as  the  most  glorious  representative  of 
European  liberty,  seemed  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  have  become  its  most  deter¬ 
mined  foe,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  its  highest 
developments  and  in  its  most  elementary  forms, 
lending  to  the  cause  of  its  oppression  what  had 
begun  as  the  most  potent  instruments  of  its  main¬ 
tenance  and  extension^the  supreme  eloquence  of 
Burke  and  the  supreme  energy  of  Pitt. 

Immunity  from  resistance  or  criticism,  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  national  resources  under  one  hand,  and 
command  of  unprecedented  wealth,  had  not  created 
military  power,  nor  given  our  aristocracy  victory  in 
the  field.  Warfare  by  subsidised  coalitions  did  as 


1  The  Political  History  of  England,  1760-1800,  p.  406. 
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little  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  abroad  as 
government  by  the  corrupt  management  of  com¬ 
peting  interests  did  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  at  home.  Prussia  took  Pitt’s  money,  and 
deserted  him  to  secure  her  share  in  the  partition- 
ment  of  Poland.  Austria  took  it,  and  fought  his 
battles  without  success,  until  the  more  substantial 
bribe  of  Venetia  reconciled  her  to  an  ignominious 
peace.  As  to  the  English  troops,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  an  utterly  incapable  general, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  the  King’s 
son.  When  at  last  Pitt  insisted  on  his  super- 
session,  George  III.  declared  himself  “very  much 
hurt.”1  We  shall  see  later  on  what  sort  of  figure 
His  Royal  Highness  made  as  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

An  abler  commander  than  the  Duke  could 
perhaps  not  have  done  much  better  with  the 
materials  at  his  disposal.  The  officers  were  unedu¬ 
cated  and  the  men  undisciplined.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  two  generals  who  much  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  first  French  War — Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  and  Sir  John  Moore — were  both 
Scotchmen  and  both  trained  abroad.  They  divide 
the  glory  of  having  restored  the  old  traditions  of 
the  British  army  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
Peninsular  triumphs. 

During  the  same  period  five  great  victories  at 
sea  carried  England’s  naval  reputation  to  the 
highest  pitch  it  had  yet  reached,  rivalling  the 
glories  of  the  French  army,  and  showing  Nelson 


1  Political  History,  ut  supra,  p.  362. 
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as  the  first  sailor  even  more  indisputably  than 
Napoleon  is  the  first  soldier  in  history.  Naval 
warfare,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  field,  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  individuality 
which  English  liberty  has  done  so  much  to  develop, 
and  of  which  Nelson  is  a  supreme  example.  Nor 
was  liberty  alone  the  secret  of  our  victories.  The 
same  democratic  principle  that  made  her  rival 
so  successful  by  land  made  England  equally 
successful  by  sea — the  principle  of  la  carriere 
ouverte  aux  talens.  Of  our  naval  heroes  Howe 
alone  was  nobly  born  ;  the  Hoods  and  Jervis  were 
middle-class  men  ;  Nelson,  Collingwood,  and 
Duncan  came  of  good  but  untitled  families,  English 
or  Scotch.  The  hardships  of  a  sea  life  acted  as  a 
tolerably  effective  barrier  in  keeping  out  the  idle, 
luxurious,  and  brainless  young  gentlemen  by 
whom  the  other  services  used  to  be  infested.  But 
the  Admiralty  was  in  aristocratic  hands,  and  its 
maladministration  provoked  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet 
which,  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  put  the 
existence  of  the  Empire  in  peril. 

Those  years  of  oppression  and  military  disaster 
were  signalised  by  an  extraordinary  revival  of 
British  literature  and  science.  Since  the  close  of 
the  American  War  very  few  books  of  permanent 
value  had  been  written  by  Englishmen  ;  and  those 
who  wrote  what  is  still  held  to  be  worth  reading 
were  rather  the  survivors  of  an  old  than  the 
inaugurators  of  a  new  time.  “Poetry,”  as 
Macaulay  observes,  “  had  fallen  into  such  utter 
decay  that  Hay  ley  was  thought  a  great  poet.”  In 
fiction  Fanny  Burney  passed  for  a  prodigy. 
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English  science  was  almost  concentrated  in 
Priestley,  and  was  almost  wrecked  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  books  and  apparatus  by  a  Church-and- 
King  mob.  English  philosophy,  what  little  there 
was  of  it,  lay  buried  in  the  manuscripts  of  Bentham. 
The  Revolution  seemed  at  first  sight  likely  to 
increase  this  alienation  from  imaginative  and  specu¬ 
lative  interests,  in  its  commencement  by  offering 
the  spectacle  of  a  drama  with  which  no  fiction  could 
compete,  and  in  its  later  developments  as  the  cause 
of  agonising  terrors  for  what  so  great  a  portent 
might  bring  forth.  Only  when  those  early  hopes 
were  dashed  and  those  premature  alarms  appeased 
did  the  stimulus  begin  to  take  effect,  and  the 
energies  that  found  no  practical  outlet  begin  to  be 
turned  into  the  channels  of  ideal  emotion. 

All  the  chief  animating  tendencies  of  what  was 
to  be  the  new  literature  had  been  at  work  long 
before  1789.  A  revived  romanticism,  noticed  with 
alarm  by  Shaftesbury,  had  already  begun  under 
Queen  Anne.  There  was  genuine  observation  of 
nature  in  Thomson,  enthusiasm  for  Greece  in 
Collins,  sense  of  reality  in  Cowper;  all  these 
together,  combined  with  a  new  curiosity  about 
Northern  sagas,  in  Gray.  The  fertile  motif  of 
foreign  travel  had  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
Goldsmith.  Yet  these  velleities  of  innovation, 
after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  struggle,  had 
succumbed  to  the  tyranny  of  convention  ;  and  even 
in  Cowper,  or  rather  most  of  all  in  Cowper,  the 
didactic  had  reasserted  its  sway. 

Sympathy  with  American  freedom  did  something 
to  loosen  the  conventional  yoke,  but  only  the 
French  Revolution  could  finally  break  it.  The 
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first  tendency  to  profit  by  the  release  was  Romanti¬ 
cism.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  French 
influence  was  not  unmixed  ;  republican  ideas  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  more  readily  with  Hellenic  than 
with  mediaeval  traditions.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  first  revelation  of  German  literature  came  to 
England  simultaneously  with  the  first  enthusiasm 
for  France’s  political  regeneration.  At  that  time 
Unitarians  either  took  the  lead  or  followed  closely 
on  every  new  departure.  William  Taylor,  of 
Norwich,  who  belonged  to  a  Unitarian  set,  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  make  a  systematic  study  of 
German  poetry,  while  also  making  himself  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Revolutionary 
Society,  a  mildly  Jacobin  body.  His  translation 
of  Burger’s  Lenore  (1790)  first  fully  awoke  the 
genius  of  Scott.  Another  young  Englishman, 
Matthew  Lewis,  after  learning  German  at  seventeen, 
visited  Weimar  and  was  introduced  to  Goethe  in 
1792.  Two  years  later  he  read  Schiller’s  Robbers, 
and  wrote  a  romantic  story  called  The  Monk. 
Visiting  Edinburgh  in  1798,  he  met  Scott, 
encouraged  him  to  translate  from  the  German, 
and  found  him  a  publisher.  Lewis  himself  had 
been  stimulated  by  Ann  Radcliffe’s  romance,  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho  (1794).  Both  this  and  its 
successor,  The  Italian,  won  enormous  popularity, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  sudden  revolution  in  taste. 
Blake’s  Poetic  Sketches ,  published  in  1783,  are 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  romantic  spirit ;  but 
their  complete  failure  at  the  time  shows  how  much 
the  Revolution  had  to  do  with  their  ultimate 
success.  Blake  himself  sympathised  ardently  with 
the  Revolution,  and  his  best  poetic  work,  the 
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Songs  of  Experience,  was  evidently  produced  under 
its  inspiration. 

If  by  romanticism  we  are  to  understand  the 
excitement  of  emotion  by  the  imaginative  presenta¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  events,  more  particularly 
those  of  a  really  or  apparently  supernatural 
character,  then  unquestionably  the  chief,  or  rather 
the  only,  great  poet  of  the  school  at  its  first 
beginning  was  Coleridge.  On  him  the  action  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  intense,  while  the 
influence  of  German  literature,  as  poetry,  seems  to 
have  counted  for  nothing  ;  for,  though  he  read  and 
admired  Schiller’s  Robbers  in  an  English  transla¬ 
tion,  it  can  hardly  have  left  a  trace  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  genius.  When  he  visited  Germany  it 
was  to  study  not  literature,  but  philosophy  ;  and 
his  most  vital  work  in  poetry  was  done  before  he 
went  there,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Chris tabel,  and 
Kubla  Khan  having  all  been  written  in  1797.  It 
may  be  noticed  also  in  this  connection  that  the 
first  literary  result  of  Coleridge’s  residence  in 
Germany,  his  translation  of  Schiller’s  Wallenstein, 
had  no  success  with  the  English  public  until 
several  years  later,  no  doubt  because  its  classic 
form  seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  prevalent 
romantic  taste. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  at  first  closely 
united  by  mutual  admiration,  by  a  common 
enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution,  by  common  studies 
in  philosophy,  and  by  a  common  dislike  for  the 
school  of  Pope  ;  moreover,  their  association  in  the 
publication  of  Lyrical  Ballads  gave  an  impression 
that  they  represented  a  common  literary  movement. 
This,  however,  was  a  mistake  ;  and,  in  fact,  their 
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poetic  methods  were  widely  different.  Realism  is 
not  romance,  and  Wordsworth  was  a  realist.  He 
took  up  and  carried  to  a  much  higher  power  the 
naturalist  current  of  eighteenth-century  poetry ; 
that  is,  the  direct  representation  of  elementary 
feeling,  and  of  the  scenes  where  such  feeling  is 
most  freely  displayed,  depicted  by  preference  under 
their  most  enduring  aspects.  And  for  this  choice 
of  subject  and  method  French  influence  is  to  be 
thanked.  The  Revolutionists  had  sought  to  carry 
Rousseau’s  gospel  of  nature  into  effect ;  and  when 
their  aspirations  were  or  seemed  to  be  defeated, 
nature  remained  as  an  ideal  refuge  until  the  return 
of  better  times. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  year  1797, 
which  saw  the  publication  of  Ann  Radcliffe’s 
second  great  romance,  The  Italian,  saw  also  the 
completion  of  Jane  Austen’s  masterpiece,  Pride 
and  Prejudice,  swiftly  followed  by  Sense  and 
Sensibility  and  Northanger  Abbey,  although  not 
one  of  the  three  appeared  in  print  until  several 
years  later.  Of  these  novels  the  last-named  is  a 
direct  protest  against  romanticism  ;  and  the  same 
animus  is  present,  although  slightly  veiled,  in  the 
second  also.  All  three  are  reproductions,  so  far 
as  they  go,  of  actual  contemporary  life.  No  one 
would  accuse  Miss  Austen  of  being  a  revolutionist; 
yet  without  the  Revolution  I  question  whether 
these  novels  would  have  been  written.  Her  style 
is  correct  and  temperate,  but  also  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  curt,  direct,  and  trenchant.  The 
epithets  “exquisite”  and  “delicate”  have  been 
consecrated  to  her  service  with  a  stupid  monotony 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  critics  have  failed  to 
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recognise  what  is  still  more  characteristic — her 
energy  and  decision.  The  word  of  command  from 
the  lips  of  a  Nelson  or  an  Arthur  Wellesley  could 
not  be  more  peremptory  or  to  the  point.  She 
breathes  the  air  of  a  new  time,  demanding  the 
swiftest  resolutions  in  council,  the  most  unwearied 
fortitude  in  execution.  There  is  energy  enough  in 
the  imperious  self-assertion  of  Elizabeth  Bennet 
and  the  headlong  passion  of  Marianne  Dashwood 
to  furnish  out  a  hundred  heroines  of  later  English 
fiction.  And,  with  all  Miss  Austen’s  contempt  for 
the  vulgar  bourgeoisie,  there  is  something  in  the 
victory  of  Elizabeth  over  Darcy,  as  long  afterwards 
in  the  victory  of  Fanny  Price  over  the  Crawfords 
and  Bertrams,  suggesting  the  rise  of  a  new  power 
before  which  the  aristocracy  of  birth  was  destined 
to  succumb. 

Maria  Edgeworth  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
Jane  Austen,  and,  like  her,  represents  an  intenser 
development  of  the  earlier  realism  entering  into 
rivalry  with  romance,  illustrated  by  the  same 
qualities  of  energy  and  decision  in  style.  Her 
name  has  become  identified  with  a  didactic  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  whole  century  that  gave  her 
birth.  But  that  tendency  had  also  been  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  Revolution,  and  is  found 
mingling  strangely  with  the  visionary  raptures  of 
Blake  and  Coleridge  no  less  than  with  the  philo¬ 
sophic  reveries  of  Wordsworth.  One  of  the  Songs 
of  Experience  is  about  a  little  sweep  ;  The  Ancient 
Mariner  is  a  protest  against  field  sports,  Peter  Bell 
a  plea  for  humanity  to  the  most  despised  and  ill- 
treated  of  domesticated  animals.  Such  teachings 
have  obviously  democratic  affinities  ;  and,  as  if  to 
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point  the  contrast  with  aristocratic  fashions, 
Windham,  the  model  of  an  English  gentleman, 
defended  bull-baiting  in  Parliament. 

The  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  is  no  less  rich  in  scientific  than  in  literary 
promise.  Those  years  saw  the  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dalton,  who  constituted  meteorology  as  a 
science,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  theory  of  atomic 
equivalents  which  is  the  basis  of  modern  chemistry; 
of  Davy,  who  analysed  the  alkalis  into  their 
elements,  and  proved  by  experiment  the  dynamic 
nature  of  heat;  of  Young,  who  discovered  the 
phenomenon  of  optical  interference,  thereby  placing 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light  on  an  experimental 
basis;  of  William  Smith,  who  founded  stratigraphy 
by  his  laborious  geological  survey  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  fixed  its  method  by  using  the  fossils 
found  in  rocks  as  a  means  of  determining  their 
relative  antiquity.  It  was  also  in  the  middle  of  this 
period  (1794-6)  that  Erasmus  Darwin  published  his 
Zoonojnia,  in  which  Lamarck’s  theory  of  organic 
evolution  is  anticipated.  Finally,  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  which  gave  Davy  and 
Young  an  opportunity  for  expounding  their  great 
discoveries  to  popular  audiences,  falls  in  the  year 
1797. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English  scientific 
work  of  the  new  age  not  only  exceeds  what  had  gone 
before  it  in  amount,  but  also,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  in  quality.  Cavendish  and  Priestley  count 
only  as  discoverers  of  isolated  facts,  Priestley  even 
remaining  all  his  life  obstinately  wedded  to  a  false 
chemical  theory.  Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young  were 
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as  great  theorists  as  they  were  experimentalists  ; 
Erasmus  Darwin  and  William  Smith  gave  science 
new  methods  of  research. 

The  causes  of  this  great  and  sudden  expansion 
are  more  difficult  to  trace  than  the  conditions  of  the 
literary  revival  which  accompanied  it.  That  it  was 
connected  with  the  Revolution  seems  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  but  in  what  way  the  connection  came  about 
is  not  obvious.  It  must  be  noted  first  of  all  that  the 
leaders  in  the  new  science  were  without  exception 
amateurs,  and  as  such  illustrate  the  characteristic  in¬ 
dividualism  of  the  English  intellect — an  individual¬ 
ism  likely  to  be  still  further  accentuated  in  Dalton 
and  Young  by  the  fact  of  their  being  Quakers,  and 
in  Davy  by  his  receiving  lessons  in  science  from 
a  Quaker;  and  this  independent  character  would  be 
still  further  encouraged  by  the  revolutionary 
environment.  But  why  should  so  much  of  the 
newly-awakened  energy  discharge  itself  along  the 
lines  of  physical  investigation  ?  I  can  only  suggest 
that  this  happened  because  those  ideal  aspirations 
which  the  Revolution  excited  were  debarred  from 
seeking  an  outlet  in  political  activity,  partly  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Revolution  itself  into  a  war  of 
conquest  and  spoliation,  partly  by  the  repression  of 
all  reforming  agitation  in  England  under  Pitt.  It 
is  noticeable,  in  this  connection,  that  Macaulay  has 
explained  the  analogous  rise  of  English  science 
after  the  Restoration  by  a  diversion  of  energy  from 
political  to  physical  inquiries. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  was  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  country  caused  by  Pitt’s  war- 
expenditure,  diverting,  as  this  did,  large  masses 
of  capital  from  productive  to  unproductive 
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employment,  besides  imposing  an  oppressive  load 
of  taxation  on  the  middle  classes.  Now,  if  it  be  true 
that  an  absorbing  devotion  to  material  interests  was 
responsible  for  England’s  literary  and  scientific 
decline,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  this  subsequent 
depletion  of  wealth  may  have  restored  some  of  her 
best  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  more  ideal  ends. 

At  a  time  when  France  enjoyed  undisputed 
supremacy  in  European  science  we  might  expect 
to  find  her  influence  at  work  in  the  revival  of 
English  science.  But  in  this  instance  the  French 
example  does  not  seem  to  have  counted  for  much. 
It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  English  were 
weakest  where  the  French  were  relatively  strongest 
— that  is,  in  pure  mathematics  and  biology.  What 
we  learned  from  them  in  these  studies  was  learned 
at  a  much  later  period.  Meanwhile  America  was, 
perhaps,  more  helpful.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
Franklin’s  electrical  discoveries  that  first  roused 
Priestley’s  emulation  ;  and  the  Royal  Institution 
was  founded  by  an  American,  the  brilliant  and 
versatile  Count  Rumford. 

In  1798  appeared  the  greatest  single  contribution 
to  social  science  made  since  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
and  one  not  surpassed  in  importance  ever  since. 
This  was  the  famous  Essay  on  Population,  by 
Thomas  Malthus,  an  English  clergyman.  Its 
origin  is  closely  connected  with  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  time.  As  a  consequence, 
presumably,  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  American 
War,  an  amendment  to  the  Poor  Law,  passed  in 
1782,  and  known  as  Gilbert’s  Act,  “abolished  the 
workhouse  test  and  provided  work  for  those  who 
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were  willing  near  their  homes.”1  In  1796,  at  a 
period  of  much  greater  distress,  the  justices  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Guardians 
were  “empowered  to  give  relief  to  any  industrious 
poor  person  at  his  own  residence.”2  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  “  the  labourers’  wages  were  systemati¬ 
cally  made  up  out  of  the  rates  ”  ;3  and  as  the  allow¬ 
ance  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children,  not  excluding  bastards,  a  direct  stimulus 
was  given  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  apparent  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  and  farmers,  who  wanted  cheap 
labour,  and  of  the  Government,  which  wanted  cheap 
food  for  powder,  not  to  speak  of  the  Tories,  who 
wanted  cheap  philanthropy.  Paley,  the  official 
moralist,  held  that  happiness  is  equally  diffused 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  that  its  “  quantity 
in  any  country  is  best  measured  by  the  number  of 
the  people.”4  Malthus  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
while  at  the  same  time  supporting  Pitt’s  Poor  Law 
Bill,  whose  ulterior  consequences  he  seems  not  at 
first  to  have  perceived.  What  ultimately  seems  to 
have  suggested  his  destructive  criticism  of  grants 
in  aid  of  wages  as  a  method  for  the  relief  of  want 
was  a  searching  examination  of  Godwin’s  Political 
Justice.  It  seemed  to  Malthus  that  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence  raised  an  impassable  barrier  to  every  scheme 
and  every  dream  of  social  regeneration.  Stated 
generally,  his  philosophy  is  that  all  the  miseries 
afflicting  society  are  so  many  expressions  of  the 


1  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  p.  103. 

2  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Industry  An  England,  p.  412. 

3  [bid.  4  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  vii. 
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ultimate  fatality  which  prevents  the  limited  addi¬ 
tions  to  human  food  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
indefinite  multiplication  of  human  mouths.  In 
point  of  fact,  population  has  not  increased  at  any¬ 
thing  like  the  rate  that  would  have  been  attained 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  ;  but  this, 
according  to  Malthus,  is  chiefly  because  disease, 
vice,  war,  and  famine  have  combined  to  check  its 
normal  growth  ;  the  removal  of  every  preventable 
evil  would  merely  leave  mankind  face  to  face 
with  famine  as  the  one  insuperable  enemy,  and 
famine  would  bring  back  every  other  evil  in  its 
train. 

Malthus  afterwards  came  to  admit  that  the 
practice  of  prudential  self-restraint  might  be  so 
developed  as  to  keep  the  number  of  human  beings 
within  the  limits  of  a  comfortable  existence  ;  and  as 
Godwin  assumed  that  in  a  rational  state  of  society 
such  restraint  would  be  habitually  practised,  the 
difference  between  them  almost  disappeared.  At 
any  rate,  the  Essay  on  Population  merely  applied 
to  a  particular  case  what  Political  Justice  made 
the  principle  of  all  progress — the  substitution  of 
conscious,  rational  prevision  for  blind  and  violent 
constraint. 

Since  Malthus  wrote,  his  law  has  been  extended 
to  the  whole  organic  world,  and  has  been  exhibited 
as  the  sole  cause,  or  at  least  a  prime  cause,  of 
organic  evolution.  But  Malthus  had  already 
grasped  the  possibility  of  such  an  application 
within  the  limits  of  the  human  species.  Without 
dreaming  of  any  change  in  its  fundamental  con¬ 
stitution,  he  represents  the  pressure  of  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence  as  a  divinely  appointed 
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instrument  for  the  perpetual  exercise  and  enhance¬ 
ment  of  man’s  industry  and  ingenuity.  He  failed 
to  see  that  a  result  which  would  equally  have  come 
about  in  the  absence  of  supernatural  guidance  leaves 
the  case  for  theism  no  stronger  than  before.  And, 
of  course,  he  still  more  thoroughly  failed  to  see  that 
his  principle  would  become  the  basis  of  a  vast  theory 
destined,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  supersede 
theism  altogether.  Meanwhile  the  Essay  told  as  a 
trenchant  criticism  on  Pitt’s  Poor  Law,  and  led  to 
an  immediate  reconstruction  of  scientific  economics. 

The  French  Revolution  had  been  prepared  by 
a  philosophy  in  which  destructive  criticism  on 
theology  played  a  great  part ;  it  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  professed  unbelievers,  who  began  by 
confiscating  Church  property  and  ended  with  a 
proscription  of  the  priests  who  took  their  orders 
from  Rome.  In  England  Burke  had  denounced 
it  as  anti-religious  and  as  quite  alien  from  the 
essentially  religious  genius  of  the  English  people. 
He  referred  to  the  English  Deists  as  long  extinct, 
and  to  their  writings  as  forgotten.  It  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  say  that  Deism  had  not  set  up 
any  organised  effort  to  strip  the  Anglican  Church 
of  her  temporalities  ;  but  this  was  rather  the  result 
of  a  tacit  compromise  with  Rationalism  than  a  sign 
of  its  defeat.  Since  Hume,  freethought  had  been 
spreading  among  the  higher  intellects,  and  with 
some  had  doubled  the  area  of  its  original  negations. 
Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  modern  historians,  counted 
among  the  assailants  of  Christianity ;  Bentham 
and  Erasmus  Darwin  were  known  in  private  to  be 

atheists  ;  Romilly  and  Mackintosh  seem  to  have 
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been  Deists  ;  Fox  had  no  religious  beliefs,  nor,  as 
would  appear,  had  Pitt  either.1  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Church  of  England,  while  remaining 
nominally  orthodox,  had  in  practice  become  a 
teacher  of  what  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
purely  ethical  religion,  insisting  on  no  dogmas 
beyond  a  personal  God  and  a  future  life  as 
sanctions  of  morality.  Meanwhile  a  number  of 
Nonconformists,  grouping  themselves  under  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  compromised  more  openly 
with  Deism  by  renouncing  the  dogmas  of  Original 
Sin,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement. 

Against  this  movement  for  transforming  religion 
into  simple  morality  a  double  protest  was  raised — by 
Methodism  outside  the  Church  and  by  Evangeli¬ 
calism  within  it.  Evangelicalism  had  gained 
access  to  the  highest  political  circles  in  the  person 
of  Wilberforce,  but  otherwise  had  little  hold  on  the 
intellect  of  England. 

It  has  been  shown  with  what  energy  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  atmosphere  acted  on  all  the  latent  tenden¬ 
cies  of  English  life  and  thought,  quickening  the 
sense  of  possibility  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sense 
of  actuality  on  the  other.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
fail  to  rekindle  the  old  conflict  between  the  appeal 
to  a  supernatural  revelation  and  the  exclusive 
reliance  on  nature  which  had  divided  opinion  half 
a  century  before. 

The  first  to  break  silence  on  the  Rationalist  side 
was  Thomas  Paine.  Part  I.  of  his  Age  of  Reason 
appeared  in  1794;  Part  II.,  a  work  of  much  greater 
importance,  in  1795.  Paine’s  natural  bent  was 

1  J.  M.  Robertson,  A  Short  History  of  Freethought,  vol.  ii. , 
p.  177  (2nd  ed. ). 
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towards  science  ;  circumstances  made  him  a 
democratic  politician.  He  founded  the  alliance 
of  Rationalism  with  science  and  democracy. 
Attracted  at  an  early  age  by  astronomy,  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  very  insignificant  place  in  the 
universe  occupied  by  our  earth  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  importance  ascribed  to  its  human  popu¬ 
lation  by  the  scheme  of  salvation.  But  in  rejecting 
that  scheme  as  represented  by  the  current  Chris¬ 
tianity  he  did  not  rely  exclusively  on  the  a  priori 
arguments  that  astronomy  suggests.  Admitting 
the  possibility  of  a  divine  revelation,  he  denies  that 
any  has  been  made  to  man  beyond  the  structure  of 
the  universe  itself.  Part  II.  of  the  Age  of  Reason 
goes  through  the  Bible  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  much  of  what  it  contains  is  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  its  divine  authorship.  If  Paine  added 
nothing  to  what  the  English  and  French  deists  had 
said  before  him,  he  brought  together  the  substance 
of  their  attacks  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stories,  and  restated  it  in  a  clear,  popular  style. 
Much  of  what  he  said  was  afterwards  practically 
conceded  by  Coleridge,  and  has  since  been  more  or 
less  openly  admitted  by  many  who  claim  to  be 
Christian  believers. 

Although  originally  intended  for  the  French 
rather  than  for  the  English  public,  it  was  in 
England  that  the  Age  of  Reason  proved  most 
successful ;  and  an  attempt  was  at  once  made  to 
stop  its  circulation  among  the  poorer  classes,  the 
shilling  edition  being  suppressed  while  the  half- 
crown  edition  remained  unmolested.  For  selling 
one  copy  a  bookseller  named  Williams  was 
prosecuted  and  sentenced  to  a  year’s  imprisonment 
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(1797).  But  this  seems  to  have  been  an  isolated 
case  ;  nor  did  persecution  for  propagating  unbelief 
at  that  time  rage  with  anything  like  the  virulence 
displayed  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  long  the 
official  text-book  of  orthodox  apologetics,  appeared 
in  the  same  year  as  Paine’s  attack,  but  without 
reference  to  it.  The  main  positions  defended  are  : 
That  miracles  are  not  antecedently  incredible  to 
anyone  who  believes  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  personal  Being  ;  that  Christianity  could  not  have 
been  introduced  into  the  world  without  a  display 
of  divine  authority  involving  some  departure  from 
the  usual  course  of  nature  ;  that  such  a  departure 
was  justified  by  the  end  in  view  ;  that  miracles 
performed  for  that  purpose  are  recorded  and 
abundantly  attested  in  early  Christian  literature  ; 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  books  containing  their 
evidence  is  certain  ;  and  that  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses  is  established  by  their  willingness  to 
undergo  cruel  torment  rather  than  renounce  their 
belief,  as  also  by  their  acceptance  of  a  severe 
morality  on  the  strength  of  the  Gospel  promises. 

In  the  present  state  of  criticism  it  is  clear  to  all, 
and  it  must  have  been  clear  to  many  in  his  own 
day,  that  Paley’s  case  rests  on  a  series  of  assump¬ 
tions  inconsistent  with  religious  psychology  and 
with  the  results  of  New  Testament  criticism.  But 
his  steady  reliance  on  pure  reason  as  distinguished 
from  the  methods  of  authority  and  mysticism,  his 
clear-headedness  and  dialectical  ability,  furnish  one 
more  instance  of  the  increased  intellectual  serious¬ 
ness  which  the  French  Revolution  had  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  English  genius.  And  the  need  for 
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such  a  defence  shows  how  pressing  the  attack  had 
become. 

Paley’s  Evidences  sought  to  show  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  a  supernatural  revelation. 
A  few  years  later  Wilberforce,  in  his  Practical 
View  of  Christianity,  achieved  something  much 
greater :  he  showed  what  that  religion  actually 
was.  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  what  the 
eighteenth  century  vainly  imagined,  an  ethical 
code  armed  with  new  sanctions  ;  but,  first  of  all, 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  universally  recognised 
as  such  by  everyone  who  has  eyes  to  see,  that  man 
is  by  nature  and  fatal  heredity  an  utterly  corrupt 
creature,  alienated  from  his  Creator,  and  justly 
subject  to  awful  penalties  for  that  original  apostasy. 
The  Christian  revelation  tells  us  that  from  that  lost 
condition  there  is  one  way  of  escape,  and  one 
alone.  It  has  been  furnished  by  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  vicariously  took  upon  himself 
the  punishment  due  to  our  sins,  and  whose  satis¬ 
faction  we  may  henceforth  plead,  if  we  accept  it,  in 
discharge  of  our  liabilities  before  God.  Without 
that  plea  the  austerest  virtue  cannot  save  us  ;  but 
the  austerest  virtue  is  felt  as  a  life-long  obligation 
by  him  who  has  accepted  the  transfer  of  his  sin 
and  its  consequences  to  the  Redeemer.  God  must 
reign  without  a  rival  in  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  the  true  believer  ;  and  on  one  day  of  the  week 
he  must  think  of  nothing  but  God. 

This  conception  of  human  life  as  the  prelude  to 
man’s  eternal  existence  under  the  form  of  a  disem¬ 
bodied  spirit,  and  interesting  only  by  reference  to 
another  disembodied  spirit  eternally  distinct  from 
the  world,  was  the  very  essence  of  the  religious 
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movement  begun  two  generations  before  by 
William  Law  and  John  Wesley,  and  remodelled  a 
generation  later  by  Keble  and  Newman.  It  is  the 
form  given  by  minds  of  a  certain  constitution  in 
a  certain  stage  of  culture  to  the  claim  that  dis¬ 
interested,  ideal  ends  shall  be  made  paramount 
over  the  selfish,  frivolous,  and  fleeting  satisfactions 
of  a  merely  animal  existence.  To  realise  those 
obligations  under  concrete  personal  forms  gives 
them  at  first  an  extraordinary  grip  on  the  affections 
and  the  will,  but  eventually  compromises  and 
corrupts  their  idealism  by  union  with  a  perishable 
body  of  class-interests  and  unwarrantable  beliefs, 
frequently  degenerating  into  abject  superstition. 
Wilberforce  and  his  co-religionists  led  the  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery, 
which,  however,  would  neither  have  begun  nor 
have  succeeded  without  the  co-operation  of  men 
who  stood  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought.  But 
they  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  scientific  and 
literary  glories  of  the  age  ;  their  religious  scruples 
long  hindered  the  advent  of  popular  education,  and 
their  credulous  conservatism  made  them  the  natural 
enemies  of  all  reforms  directed  towards  benefiting 
the  people  with  the  aid  of  the  people  itself. 


Chapter  III. 


THE  EPIC  OF  NATIONS 

The  war  between  England  and  Napoleon  from 
1803  to  1814-15  is  generally  regarded  by  historians 
as  a  simple  continuation  of  the  war  between 
England  and  the  French  Republic  from  1793 
to  1802.  And  this  much  is  true,  that  the  personal 
hostility  of  Napoleon  to  England,  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  design  of  creating  a  world-empire, 
had  already  begun  to  show  itself  when,  as  General 
Bonaparte,  he  led  a  French  expedition  to  Egypt 
with  the  object  of  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  conquest  of  India.  But,  apart  from  what  the 
necessities  of  self-defence  demanded  of  her,  the 
attitude  and  intention  of  England  in  the  second 
war  differed  widely  from  what  they  had  been  in  the 
first.  She  had  then  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
order  against  license  ;  she  now  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  liberty  against  oppression ;  while, 
conversely,  the  sword  of  France  was  transferred 
from  the  cause  of  emancipation  to  the  cause  of 
spoliation  and  enslavement.  On  France’s  side, 
indeed,  the  change  had  been  long  in  progress,  and 
the  Republic  must  share  the  responsibility  for  it 
with  the  Empire.  Coleridge’s  great  Ode  to  France 
lives  as  an  immortal  record  both  of  her  shameless 
aggression  on  Switzerland  and  of  its  effect  in 
alienating  the  sympathies  of  some  that  even  the 
Terror  had  left  unshaken  supporters  of  her 
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democracy.  But  England  as  a  State  had  never 
pretended  to  fight  for  Switzerland  any  more  than 
for  Venice  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  continued  to  be  the  avowed  object  of  her 
rulers  until  the  haughty  rebuff  of  the  First  Consul 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  The  second  war,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  nominally  engaged  on  the 
question  of  our  retention  of  Malta,  was  really 
provoked  by  new  French  aggressions  on  Holland 
and  Switzerland.  From  the  beginning  England’s 
own  independence  had  been  at  stake  ;  in  five  years 
the  war  became  a  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  in  which  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  peoples  fought  on  our  side  ;  the  Tyrolese 
were  next  enlisted  in  the  same  cause  ;  then  came 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Russian  people  ;  and, 
finally,  the  whole  German  nation  rose  in  arms 
against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon. 

English  public  opinion  could  not  fail  to  be 
affected  by  so  vast  a  transformation  of  the  questions 
at  issue.  During  a  war  avowedly  waged  for  the 
restoration  of  liberty,  the  friends  of  liberty  could 
no  longer  be  denounced  as  Jacobins  ;  and,  although 
there  was  still  wide  disagreement  about  our  Conti¬ 
nental  relations,  the  dividing  line  ran  more  on 
policy  than  on  principle.  It  became  the  fashion 
in  Whig  circles  to  throw  doubt  on  the  regeneration 
of  the  Spanish  people — as  subsequently  appeared, 
not  without  good  reason — and  to  predict  the 
eventual  failure  of  our  arms  in  the  Peninsula — as, 
had  it  not  been  for  Napoleon’s  incalculable  Moscow 
campaign,  they  would,  in  fact,  have  failed.  But  no 
party  wished  the  French  to  win,  or  regarded  their 
victories  as  other  than  defeats  for  freedom.  Even 
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before  the  Spanish  rising  William  Cobbett,  the 
most  popular  of  Radical  journalists,  denounced 
Napoleon  as  a  military  despot,  and  ardently  advo¬ 
cated  the  continuance  of  the  war  until  his  empire 
should  have  been  shorn  of  those  maritime  conquests 
which  made  it  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  England.  And  he  also  had  the  highest 
hopes  of  our  ultimate  success,  if  English  arms 
were  brought  into  alliance  with  the  popular  revolt 
against  French  oppression. 

The  change  of  opinion  brought  about  by  this 
altered  aspect  of  foreign  politics  could  not  fail  to 
react  on  the  balance  of  parties  at  home.  The 
coalition  of  the  majority  of  the  Whigs  with  Pitt, 
the  acceptance  of  a  royal  pension  by  Burke,  and, 
the  secession  of  Fox  from  Parliament  had  marked 
the  lowest  depth  to  which  Liberalism  ever  sank  in 
modern  England ;  while  the  final  destruction  of  Irish 
autonomy  a  little  later  had  completed  the  triumph 
of  reaction.  A  few  years  afterwards  Pitt  himself 
was  making  overtures  to  Fox  which,  had  they  been 
successful,  would  have  resulted  in  giving  his  great 
rival  an  equal  share  of  power.  Owing  to  the  King’s 
dislike  of  Fox  the  negotiations  fell  through  ;  but 
on  Pitt’s  death  even  George  III. ’s  obstinacy  had  to 
give  way,  and  the  Whigs  returned  to  power  for  the 
first  time  since  1783,  their  brief  predominance  being 
signalised  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
had  been  impossible  so  long  as  Pitt  lived.  On  two 
subsequent  occasions  they  might  have  secured  a 
considerable  share  of  office  under  the  Prince 
Regent  had  not  the  demands  of  their  leaders  been 
pitched  too  high. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Pitt  carried 
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the  Union  with  Ireland  partly  by  an  informal 
promise  to  the  Irish  people  that  the  law  excluding 
Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament  should  be 
repealed.  We  cannot  doubt  his  sincerity,  but  he 
had  reckoned  without  the  King.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  Armagh  got  hold  of  the  royal 
ear  and  persuaded  George  III.  that  for  him  to 
agree  to  such  a  measure  would  involve  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  coronation  oath  and  the  forfeiture  of  his 
Crown.  Finding  that  his  master’s  scruples  could 
not  be  overcome,  the  great  Minister  honourably 
resigned,  and  Addington,  an  incompetent  favourite, 
was  installed  in  his  place.  Never  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  had  the  power  of 
the  Crown  been  so  signally  or  so  disastrously  exer¬ 
cised.  And,  as  a  further  aggravation  of  its  absurdity, 
at  this  very  crisis  the  King  was  overtaken  by  one 
of  those  fits  of  insanity  the  very  liability  to  which 
would  have  permanently  excluded  him  from  any 
inferior  office  of  authority.  It  operated  in  this 
instance  to  strengthen  his  position.  By  threaten¬ 
ing  to  go  mad  if  Catholic  Emancipation  were  ever 
again  mentioned  to  him  George  III.  succeeded  in 
exacting  a  pledge  from  Pitt  and  all  Pitt’s  successors 
that  silence  should  be  kept  on  so  irritating  a  subject. 

As  parties  grew  more  evenly  balanced  the  power 
of  the  Crown  became  more  and  more  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  situation,  those  who  yielded  to  the 
royal  will  naturally  having  the  advantage  of  those 
who  defied  it.  But  the  Tories  who  were  King’s 
men  ultimately  had  to  pay  dear  for  their  degrading 
subservience,  as  indeed  also  had  the  Crown  itself 
by  the  loss  of  all  its  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  exercise  of  prerogative  proved  the  salvation 
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of  the  Whigs.  By  refusing  to  take  the  King’s 
pledge  they  acquired  an  unwonted  dignity,  and 
even  a  certain  moral  splendour.  The  old  charge 
of  greed  for  office  could  no  longer  be  urged  against 
men  who  sacrificed  office  to  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  honour,  peace,  justice,  and  toleration.  The 
charge  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  fell  pointless 
against  the  champions  of  a  despised  and  down¬ 
trodden  race.  The  charge  of  adhering  to  anti¬ 
quated  shibboleths  seemed  ridiculous  as  against 
the  generous  orators  whose  programme  was  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  respect  for  a  religion  their 
ancestors  had  long  proscribed.  The  charge  of 
truckling  to  popular  clamour  grew  ever  more 
irrelevant  as  the  mob  came  to  side  with  the  King, 
whose  prejudices  they  shared. 

Nor  was  this  all.  If  the  Whigs  won  by  taking 
up  Emancipation,  their  enemies  lost  to  an  even 
greater  degree  by  not  accepting  it.  The  Crown 
became  a  symbol  of  unpatriotic  obstinacy  and 
folly.  Nearly  all  the  Whig  leaders  who  had  allied 
themselves  with  Pitt  in  1794 — Grenville,  Fitz- 
william,  Spencer,  and  Windham — accepted  the 
Catholic  claims  and  returned  to  their  old  allegiance. 
Some  of  the  ablest  Tories — Canning,  Castlereagh, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley — while  remaining  within 
the  party,  sided  on  that  question  with  their  political 
opponents,  and  thus  formed  a  continual  source  of 
embarrassment  to  their  associates,  terminating  in 
open  disruption  when  the  Protestant  leaders  them¬ 
selves  accepted  Emancipation — a  catastrophe  by 
which  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  finally  destroyed. 
Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland  were 
driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Irish  people,  thus 
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helping  to  create  a  new  difficulty  for  the  English 
aristocracy  and  a  new  link  between  the  cause  of 
suffering  nationalities  and  the  cause  of  European 
liberty. 

Although  resumed  under  far  different  auspices, 
the  war  with  France  long  did  as  little  to  overthrow 
the  new  despotism  as  had  been  done  in  the  previous 
decade  to  overthrow  the  new  democracy.  Even 
where  they  were  not  directly  pitted  against  indivi¬ 
dual  genius,  our  incapable  oligarchy  continued  to 
pile  up  disaster  and  debt.  An  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres  was  placed  by  Court  influence  under 
the  command  of  General  Whitelocke,  whom  a 
court-martial  subsequently  declared  “  unfit  to  serve 
his  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever.”1 
It  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  a 
strong  British  force.  A  far  more  important  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Low  Countries  was  ruined  by  being 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  royal  favourite, 
Lord  Chatham,  whose  incompetence  did  not  escape 
even  his  own  brother,  Pitt.  Expeditions  against 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria  came  to  an  equally 
ignominious  end.  Finally,  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  for  which  the  lawless  arrogance  of  our 
rulers  is  chiefly  responsible,  was  signalised  by  the 
defeat  of  General  Packenham  at  New  Orleans,  with 
the  loss  of  3,000  Peninsular  veterans. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  naval  was 
much  better  than  our  military  administration. 
After  Nelson  by  his  individual  genius  had  anni¬ 
hilated  France’s  sea  power,  French  privateers 
continued  to  infest  the  English  coast  and  to  capture 


1  Political  History  of  England  (1800-1837),  P*  57- 
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English  vessels  in  full  sight  of  English  men-of- 
war.1  During  the  American  War  the  conflict  at 
sea  was  generally  carried  on  by  duels  between 
frigates,  in  which  the  Americans  were  most 
frequently  victorious.  This  was  due  to  no 
deficiency  in  seamanship  or  gallantry  on  our  side, 
but  to  the  fact  that  our  champions  were  invariably 
over-matched,  being  ignorantly  allowed  to  engage 
what,  although  called  frigates,  were  almost  equal 
to  ships  of  the  line.  And  that  such  ignorance 
prevailed  was  due  to  the  intelligence  department — 
if  it  deserves  that  name— of  the  English  Admiralty. 
For,  shortly  before  hostilities  began,  one  of  these 
so-called  frigates  had  anchored  at  Spithead,  and 
offered  an  opportunity  for  estimating  her  fighting 
strength  as  compared  with  our  own  frigates,  which 
opportunity  was  utterly  neglected.2 

When  the  hour  of  victory  arrived  the  same 
military  mismanagement  contrived  to  throw  its 
fruits  away.  Fortune  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
oligarchy  a  young  general,  sprung  from  their  own 
ranks,  gifted,  for  a  wonder,  with  military  genius, 
and,  by  a  greater  wonder  still,  with  the  genius  for 
making  the  most  of  it  by  assiduous  cultivation. 
Arthur  Wellesley,  although  of  noble  birth,  was 
saved  from  the  usual  temptations  of  his  order  by  a 
fortunate  poverty  which  caused  him  to  be  removed 
at  an  early  age  from  Eton  to  a  French  academy, 
and  which,  when  his  school  days  were  over,  obliged 
him  to  work  for  his  living.  Aristocratic  connections 
gave  him  the  one  thing  he  had  to  thank  them  for — 
early  and  rapid  promotion.  India  practised  him  in 


1  The  Croker  Papers,  vol.  i. ,  p.  33. 


2  Ibid,  p.  45. 
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the  exercise  of  command.  The  best  humanitarian 
traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century  acting  on  a 
naturally  kind  heart  imbued  him  with  a  habitual, 
and,  as  it  happened,  most  politic  consideration  for 
the  sufferings  and  susceptibilities  of  alien  and  help¬ 
less  races. 

In  1808  an  opportunity  offered  itself  to  the 
English  Government  for  employing  this  young 
hero  in  Europe.  Castlereagh,  at  that  time  War 
Minister,  gave  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  command 
of  a  small  expedition  sent  to  deliver  Portugal  from 
a  French  invasion.  A  few  weeks  after  disembark¬ 
ing  his  troops  at  Lisbon,  he  defeated  Marshal 
Junot  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Vimiero,  only  to  find 
the  fruits  of  victory  torn  from  his  grasp  by  an 
incompetent  favourite  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
Castlereagh  had  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  raise 
the  strength  of  the  expedition  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  but  his  efforts  to  place  the  enlarged 
force  under  Wellesley’s  command  were  baffled  by 
the  King.1  No  sooner  had  the  victor  of  Assaye  set 
sail  than  “two  senior  officers  of  no  special  ability,”2 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  were 
placed  over  his  head.  Burrard  arrived  on  the  field 
of  Vimiero  at  the  moment  when  Sir  Arthur  was 
about  to  laupch  his  reserves  on  the  retreating 
French  columns,  just  in  time  to  assume  the  com¬ 
mand  and  to  forbid  the  pursuit,  which  would 
probably  have  ended  in  the  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  Junot’s  whole  army.  As  it  was,  on  the 
very  next  morning  Dalrymple,  who  in  his  turn 
had  superseded  Burrard,  received  proposals  for  a 

1  Lord  Holland,  Further  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  p.  15. 

2  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  ix.,  p.  440. 
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capitulation  from  Junot.  But  by  this  time  the 
French  had  occupied  a  position  of  such  strength  that, 
so  far  from  surrendering,  they  were  able  to  insist  on 
being  conveyed  to  their  country  by  English  ships, 
taking  with  them  all  the  plunder  they  had  amassed, 
and  with  a  guarantee  of  immunity  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  traitors  who  had  abetted  their  designs. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra,  as  it  was  called, 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  England,  and 
the  generals  were  put  on  their  trial.  On  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  court  of  inquiry  they  were  honourably 
acquitted  ;  but  Burrard  and  Dalrymple  were  not 
again  employed,  whereas  Wellesley  received  the 
sole  command  of  another  expedition  to  Portugal 
in  the  following  year.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of 
York,  undeterred  by  his  disastrous  experience  in 
Flanders,  had  intended  to  claim  that  position  for 
himself,  and  that  his  purpose  was  only  defeated 
by  certain  scandalous  disclosures  so  opportunely 
sprung  on  the  public  as  to  suggest  a  suspicion  that 
the  somewhat  ignoble  personage  who  brought  them 
before  Parliament,  one  Colonel  Wardle,  was  really 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office,  whose  respon¬ 
sible  heads  had  no  other  means  of  keeping  the 
Duke  at  home.1  At  any  rate,  it  appeared  that  the 
mistress  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  an  actress 
named  Mrs.  Clarke,  gave  out  that  her  royal  lover 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  her  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  choice  of  officers  for  promotion,  and 
that,  on  the  strength  of  this  alleged  favour,  she  had 
opened  an  office  for  the  private  sale  of  commissions. 
That  such  transactions  did  take  place  there  could 

1  This  is  hinted  by  Lord  Holland,  Further  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party,  p.  16. 
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be  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  was  whether  the 
Duke  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  them  or  not.  The 
most  plausible  theory  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
innocent,  but  that,  being  a  very  loquacious  person, 
he  let  Mrs.  Clarke  into  the  secret  of  his  intention 
to  bestow  free  commissions  on  certain  deserving 
candidates,  and  that  she  profited  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  levy  toll  on  them  under  the  pretence  that 
the  promotion  which  would  anyhow  have  been 
theirs  had  been  obtained  by  her  interest.1  On  any 
view  the  affair  was  a  scandalous  one,  and  the  Duke, 
though  acquitted  of  connivance  with  his  mistress’s 
practices,  had  the  decency  to  resign.  His  brother, 
the  Prince  Regent,  subsequently  restored  him  to 
the  Command-in-Chief,  an  office  which  he  other¬ 
wise  filled  very  creditably  ;  but  by  that  time  the 
supposed  object  of  the  Parliamentary  attack  had 
been  gained,  and,  whatever  else  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  reason  to  complain  of,  Court  influence  could  no 
longer  be  turned  against  him.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  noticed  in  this  affair  that  the  objectionable 
thing  was  for  commissions  in  the  army  to  be  sold 
by  anyone  to  anyone  on  any  terms. 

None  gave  such  eloquent  expression  to  public 
feeling  at  this  time  as  the  poet  Wordsworth,  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  In  a 
private  letter  the  author  of  The  Prelude,  then  not 
yet  a  “  lost  leader,”  prescribes  two  things  as  “abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  country — a  thorough  reform 
in  Parliament  and  a  new  course  of  education.”2 

The  new  education  of  public  opinion  had  already 

1  Kinglake,  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  418-19 
(Cabinet  ed.). 

2  Knight,  Life  of  Wordsworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150. 
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begun  years  before  Wordsworth  wrote  those  lines 
— with  little  help  or  countenance,  it  must  be  owned, 
from  the  poet  himself — under  the  form  of  a 
strenuous  criticism  on  contemporary  literature  and 
life.  The  first  collective  impulse  came  from 
Edinburgh,  with  its  brilliant  University,  its  intel¬ 
lectual  society,  and  its  highly  cultivated  band  of 
advocates.  Among  the  forces  making  for  culture 
and  freedom  in  the  northern  capital,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  since 
1785,  must  be  given  the  foremost  place.  As  a 
thinker  Stewart  merely  expounded  Reid’s  shallow 
and  reactionary  metaphysics.  But,  as  an  educator 
and  orator  of  the  Chair,  he  exercised  an  unrivalled 
power  of  exciting  noble  enthusiasm  among  his 
young  hearers.  In  society  he  was  supported  by  a 
wife  of  surpassing  charm  and  high  intellectual 
interests,  the  “  Ivy  ”  of  Lord  Dudley’s  recently 
published  letters.  With  the  closing  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  it  had  become  usual  for  English  families  of 
distinction  to  visit  or  even  to  reside  at  Edinburgh 
for  pleasure  or  education  ;  and,  among  others,  the 
sons  of  great  Whig  magnates  were  sometimes  sent 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher  who,  even  under 
Melville’s  reign  of  terror,  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  Revolution.  Among  his 
pupils  were  two  future  Prime  Ministers,  Russell 
and  Palmerston,  to  whom  must  be  added  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne),  Ward 
(afterwards  Earl  Dudley),  and  Lord  Webb  Seymour. 
Some  years  later  we  find  another  future  Whig 
Premier,  William  Lamb  (afterwards  Lord 
Melbourne),  studying  under  Professor  Millar  at 
Glasgow. 
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From  this  fertilising  contact  between  the  English 
and  Scottish  intellects  arose  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
long  the  chief  organ  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Great 
Britain.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  due  to  an  English¬ 
man,  the  great  humorist  Sydney  Smith,  who  also 
edited  the  opening  number,  published  in  October, 
1802  ;  but  much  the  greater  mass  of  contributions 
came  from  Scotch  lawyers,  among  whom  Jeffrey, 
Horner,  and  Brougham  stood  foremost  for  ability 
and  power.  In  after  years  also  the  only  articles  of 
permanent  literary  value,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s,  were  written  by 
Carlyle  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  were 
Scotchmen,  or  by  Macaulay  and  Mill,  whose  fathers 
were  Scotch. 

Carlyle  has  described  Jeffrey  as  the  greatest  of 
destructive  critics.  But  this  is  a  complete  mis¬ 
representation.  Although  holding  rationalistic 
opinions,  Jeffrey  never  attacked  the  reigning 
theology  in  print.  Nor  were  his  politics  demo¬ 
cratic,  although  he  wished  to  reinforce  existing 
institutions  with  a  large  popular  element,  advising 
the  Whig  aristocracy  to  seek  support  among  the 
people.  Unlike  some  other  Whigs,  he  hated 
Napoleon  ;  but,  being  of  a  desponding  tempera¬ 
ment,  he  opposed  the  Spanish  policy  of  the 
Government— which,  after  all,  only  succeeded  by  a 
happy  chance —  a  step  which  led  to  the  severance 
of  Walter  Scott  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
the  transference  of  his  support  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  founded  in  1809  as  the  chief  organ  of  the 
reactionary  principle  in  politics  and  literature. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  principles  of 
the  Edinburgh,  as  guided  by  Jeffrey,  coincided 
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with  the  central  line  of  English  political  progress 
for  the  next  two  generations  after  its  birth  ;  but  to 
maintain  the  movement  in  that  line  forces  of  a 
more  radical  direction  had  to  lend  their  aid. 

At  that  time  the  chief  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Reform  party  in  England  was  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  its  chief  literary  representa¬ 
tive  was  William  Cobbett.  Each  in  his  way  did 
good  work,  but  it  was  critical  rather  than  construc¬ 
tive.  The  real  founder  of  English  philosophical 
Radicalism  was  a  Scotchman,  James  Mill.  This 
remarkable  thinker,  according  to  George  Grote  the 
greatest  intellect  that  he  had  ever  encountered, 
owed  his  enthusiasm  for  philosophy  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  perhaps  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
also.  At  any  rate,  he  came  up  to  London  in  1802 
a  confirmed  Liberal,  though  no  Jacobin.  His 
intimacy  with  Bentham  begins  not  later  than  1808. 
During  the  Revolution  Bentham  had  been  a  high 
Tory.  In  1809  we  find  him  writing  a  Catechism 
for  Reformers,  in  which  universal  suffrage  is 
advocated.  The  dates  suggest  that  he  had  been 
converted  by  Mill.1  At  any  rate,  Mill  is  hence¬ 
forward  the  centre  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Benthamite  school.  Dumont  had  first 
revealed  Bentham  to  England  and  to  all  Europe 
by  his  French  version  of  the  Theory  of  Legislation, 
published  in  1802.  James  Mill  allied  Utilitarianism 
with  the  political  economy  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo, 
with  the  associationist  psychology  of  Hartley,  with 
a  renewed  study  of  Greek  ideas,  and  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  educational  system,  embracing  all  these  as 


1  Elie  Hal^vy,  Le  Radicalisme  Philosophique,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 
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its  elements,  of  which  his  illustrious  son  offers,  so 
far,  the  only  complete  example.  It  is  probable,  as  I 
have  said,  that  he  also  allied  Utilitarianism  with 
democracy.  Under  his  guidance  the  school  adopted 
that  extreme  view,  long  supported  by  English 
Radicalism,  for  which  the  moderate  Whig  Reform 
Bill  was  finally  substituted  as  a  working  compro¬ 
mise,  with  James  Mill’s  complete  approval.  But 
this  belongs  to  a  period  at  which  we  have  not  yet 
arrived. 

What  best  proves  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Napoleonic  period  is  the  spread  of  education  among 
all  classes  and  the  lively  interest  shown  in  com¬ 
peting  schemes  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
J.  W.  Ward,  Dugald  Stewart’s  pupil,  who  took 
his  B. A.  at  Oxford  in  1802,  on  revisiting  the 
University  in  1812  finds  to  his  astonishment  that 
during  those  ten  years  it  has  been  transformed 
into  a  place  of  education.  Examinations  have 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  form ;  rioting  and  drunken¬ 
ness  are  quite  exceptional ;  idleness  is  discreditable, 
and  reading  the  correct  thing.1  Writing  between 
three  and  four  years  later,  Coleridge  contrasts  the 
steady  and  serious  tone  of  both  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  with  what  it  had  been  thirty  years  before, 
mentioning  particularly  “  the  zest  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  academic  distinction  in  a  large  and 
increasing  number,”2  associating  it  as  part  of  a 
more  general  movement  with  “predominant  anxiety 
concerning  the  education  and  principles  of  their 


1  Ward,  Letters  to  Ivy,  p.  182. 

2  Coleridge,  Church  and  State,  pp.  354-55  (ed.  of  1839). 
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children  in  all  the  respectable  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Godwin,  with  ideals  very  unlike  Cole¬ 
ridge’s,  observes,  writing  to  Shelley  in  1812,  that 
between  then  and  twenty  years  before  the  alteration 
in  the  men  of  these  islands  and  of  Europe  was 
immense,  greater  progress  having  been  made 
during  that  interval  “  than  in  any  hundred  years 
preceding.”1  And  Jeffrey,  no  optimist,  writing  in 
1809,  tells  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  that  “the 
people  are,  upon  the  whole,  both  more  moral  and 
more  intelligent  than  they  ever  were  in  any  former 
period.”2  In  a  word,  from  the  time  that  we  ceased 
to  assail  the  French  Revolution — and  even  a  little 
before — its  true  principles  began  to  spread  and 
thrive  among  us. 

Among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  the  new 
demand  for  education  was  met  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  existing  endowments  and  by  voluntary 
efforts.  The  demand  for  primary  education  had  to 
struggle  not  only  against  the  want  of  endowments, 
but  also  against  the  undisguised  hostility  of  some 
among  the  well-to-do.  “  If  there  was  any  principle 
reverenced  as  indisputable  by  almost  the  whole 
adherents  of  the  party  in  power,”  even  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  “  it  was  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the 
law.”3  Accordingly,  even  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  do  away  with  that  ignorance  by  legislation  must 
be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  Under  Grenville’s 
Ministry  (1807)  Whitbread,  a  prominent  Whig, 
brought  in  a  Bill  providing  free  education  for  the 


1  Hogg,  Life  of  Shelley ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107. 

2  Jeffrey,  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  iv. ,  p.  129. 

3  Cockburn,  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i.,  pp.  67-68. 
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poor  in  every  parish  throughout  England.  After 
passing  the  Commons  against  Windham’s  pas¬ 
sionate  opposition,  probably  in  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,1  it  was  duly 
rejected,  three  Bishops  voting  for  the  Bill  and 
fifteen  against  it.  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton 
objected  to  Whitbread’s  plan  that  it  would  take 
education  from  the  control  of  the  Establishment — 
in  his  opinion  a  most  dangerous  innovation.2 

Meanwhile  private  enterprise  was  supplying  the 
place  of  State  action.  Several  years  earlier  Andrew 
Bell,  an  East  Indian  army  chaplain,  had  struck  out 
a  system  of  mutual  instruction  in  schools,  known 
afterwards  from  the  place  of  its  origin  as  the 
Madras  method.  The  same  idea  occurred  indepen¬ 
dently  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker  schoolmaster 
in  London,  who  put  it  in  practice  on  a  large  scale, 
carrying  on  an  active  propaganda  for  the  system  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  securing  the  support 
of  sundry  royal  and  noble  patrons.  With  their  aid 
he  founded  in  1809  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Institu¬ 
tion,  a  name  afterwards  changed  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  Lancaster  was  a  very 
religious  man,  but  his  plan  was  to  teach  religion 
simply  by  reading  the  Bible.  Church  people 
objected  to  this  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Estab¬ 
lishment.  Their  attacks  on  Lancaster  stirred  up 
Bell  to  start  a  rival  agitation  for  placing  elementary 
teaching  under  the  control  of  the  Church.  His 
efforts  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  National  Society 
in  1811.  Between  the  two  systems  a  bitter  feud 


1  Romilly,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222. 

2  Clayton,  The  Bishops  and  Legislation,  p.  59. 
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sprang  up,  and  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  leading  Whigs  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  sided  with  Lancaster,  the  Tories  and  the 
Quarterly  with  Bell.  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  for  those  times  a  wonder¬ 
fully  liberal  Biblical  critic,  made  himself  remark¬ 
able  for  the  energy  he  threw  into  the  sectarian 
cause  ;  and  Coleridge,  the  most  advanced  theolo¬ 
gian  of  the  day,  lost  no  opportunity  for  attacking 
Lancaster  with  ludicrous  animosity. 

As  an  instrument  for  imparting  knowledge  the 
Madras  method  eventually  broke  down  ;  but  the 
Bell  and  Lancaster  schools  gave  an  impulse  to 
popular  education  that  has  never  since  died  out; 
while  the  feud  between  the  two  systems  has  brought 
religious  differences  into  a  stimulating  connection 
with  party  politics,  and  raised  both  into  the  sphere 
of  high  national  interests. 

In  physical  science  the  period  of  the  second 
French  war  fulfilled  to  some  extent  the  promises  of 
the  revolutionary  epoch,  but  was  less  productive  of 
original  thought.  England  suffered  intellectually 
by  her  long  isolation  from  the  Continent.  None 
were  found  to  develop  Erasmus  Darwin’s  evolu¬ 
tionary  ideas.  Young’s  undulatory  theory  of  light 
was  allowed  to  be  crushed  by  Brougham  s  ignorant 
and  insolent  criticism  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (1803).  The  most  important  pioneer  work 
was  done  by  two  Scotchmen,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
and  Sir  Charles  "Beil.  “Brown,  in  his  treatise  On 
Cause  and  Effect,  took  up  Hume’s  theory  of  causa¬ 
tion  and  introduced  the  idea  of  invariable  sequence 
into  the  philosophy  of  science.  Bell  in  1811,  after 
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four  years  of  investigation,  announced  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  and 
explained  the  nature  of  their  connection  with  the 
spinal  cord.  It  seems  characteristic  of  the  time 
that  both  achievements  were  rather  analytic  than 
synthetic  and  constructive,  probing  phenomena  to 
the  bottom,  not  exhibiting  them  in  their  systematic 
connection.  Thus  they  fall  into  line  with  Davy’s 
contemporary  decomposition  of  the  alkalis  rather 
than  with  the  great  theories  of  Dalton,  Young,  and 
Erasmus  Darwin. 

As  compared  with  the  revolutionary  period, 
literature  also  shows  a  distinct  decline  both  in 
poetry  and  fiction.  The  French  and  German 
inspirations  had  spent  much  of  their  force. 
Romanticism  still  prevails,  but  declines  on  a  more 
realistic  plane  of  representation.  As  a  part  of  this 
realism  we  find  the  popular  poets  of  the  age 
reflecting  the  new  political  situation  created  by  the 
resistance  to  Napoleon’s  aggressive  career.  On 
the  Tory  side  we  have  Scott’s  series  of  versified 
narratives,  romantic  indeed,  but  strictly  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  emotions  of  wonder,  terror,  and  sexual 
passion,  so  freely  employed  by  his  predecessors,  to 
the  motives  of  picturesque  historical  association,  of 
local  colour,  and  of  loyalty,  whether  under  the 
form  of  national  patriotism  or  of  the  intenser 
devotion  given  by  a  clansman  to  his  chief.  On 
the  Whig  side  we  have  Byron’s  first  two  Cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  where  a  certain  reluctant  sympathy 
with  the  victims  of  French  rapacity  and  with  the 
English  armies  sent  to  deliver  them  struggles 
against  a  good  Foxite’s  dominant  detestation  of  all 
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war  as  such  ;  while  the  romantic  use  of  horror  and 
voluptuousness  as  imaginative  excitements  is  not 
forgotten,  and  hollow  eighteenth-century  abstrac¬ 
tions  still  crowd  the  scene.  But  in  the  portions 
giving  the  new  poet’s  impressions  of  modern 
Greece  reminiscence  becomes  prophecy  ;  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  republican  liberty  and  heroism  derived 
from  Harrow  and  Cambridge  spring  to  life  before  the 
entrancing  spectacles  of  Parnassus  and  Marathon, 
consecrating  this  young  English  nobleman  to  be 
the  future  augur  and  leader  in  the  coming  war  of 
opinion  where  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  the 
spirit  of  individual  liberty,  retrieving  France’s 
errors,  were  to  combine  their  forces  against  the 
spirit  of  feudal  and  absolutist  reaction. 

Childe  Harold  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
dazzling  metrical  romances  in  which  the  same 
sympathy  with  Greece  and  the  same  hatred  for  her 
Turkish  oppressors  ally  themselves  toa  general  spirit 
of  revolt  against  cramping  conventions.  Byron’s 
extravagant  admiration  for  the  great  literary  con¬ 
ventionalist,  Pope,  seems  at  first  sight  inconsistent 
with  such  an  attitude.  But  it  was  merely  another 
aspect  of  his  pervading  liberalism.  By  Pope 
Byron  meant  the  classic  tradition  of  English 
poetry,  the  side  on  which  it  represented  republican 
liberty  as  against  the  reactionary  romanticism  of 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Scott. 

Byron’s  friend  Moore  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
nationalities  by  the  publication  of  his  Irish  Melodies 
in  1807.  As  poetry  they  have  little  value,  but  the 
musical  accompaniments  to  which  their  author  sang 
them  in  Whig  drawing-rooms  gave  the  words 
and  sentiments  a  certain  social  importance,  and 
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combined  with  his  versatile  productivity,  particularly 
as  a  biographer,  to  make  him  a  power  in  the  party. 

Wordsworth  continued  a  political  Radical  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  supporting  the  various  patriotic 
movements  against  Napoleon,  but  still  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Fox  ;  still,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reformer  ;  still  no  Christian,  but  a 
Platonist  in  the  Ode  on  Immortality ;  still  a  pantheist 
in  the  Excursion  (1814) ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  even 
more  significant,  in  the  same  poem  an  advocate  of 
universal  education. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  in  the  silence  of  Jane  Austen, 
the  greatest  novelist  of  the  period,  obeys  the  same 
tendency  by  striking  into  the  didactic  vein  which 
she  never  afterwards  forsook.  Her  Benthamite 
morality,  too,  offers  a  silent  but  not  unregarded 
protest  against  Evangelical  mysticism. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  without  the 
industrial  revolution  England  could  never  have 
fought  the  war  with  Napoleon,  still  less  come  out 
victorious  from  the  conflict  with  that  almost  super¬ 
human  genius.  But,  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  industrial  revolution  there  would  have  been  no 
war,  or  at  least  none  on  so  vast  a  scale.  The 
English  colonisation  of  America,  the  English 
conquest  of  India,  had  been  largely  suggested  by 
the  hope  of  gain.  Both  had  been  disputed  by 
France  with  the  object  of  diverting  that  gain  to 
herself.  In  both  regions  French  ambition  and 
enterprise  succumbed  before  the  genius  of  the 
elder  Pitt.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  imagined 
that  the  loss  of  her  North  American  colonies  would 
involve  the  commercial  ruin  of  the  mother  country  ; 
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and  the  object  of  her  old  rival  in  helping  the  insur¬ 
gents  was  to  hasten  on  that  consummation,  which 
the  English  Government  on  its  side  fought  despe¬ 
rately  to  avert.  Both  were  deceived.  The  defeated 
power  gained  enormously  in  wealth,  while  the 
victorious  Bourbon  monarchy  paid  by  its  own 
extinction  for  an  act  of  treason  against  constituted 
authority,  just  as  the  New  Monarchy  in  England 
perished  by  the  reaction  of  that  very  Reformation 
whose  success  it  had  secured  in  order  to  destroy  the 
last  check  on  its  despotism  a  century  before. 

French  policy,  however,  survived  the  Bourbons, 
and  even  provided  itself  with  a  far  more  powerful 
instrument.  When  the  first  ferment  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  subsided  the  adventurer  whom  it  raised  to 
supreme  eminence  in  the  State  at  once  took  up  the 
tradition  of  his  predecessors  and  rushed  to  strike 
for  India  once  more,  this  time  taking  the  path  of 
Alexander  through  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  the 
pursuit  of  that  chimera  he  lost  a  fleet  and  an  army, 
and  nearly  wrecked  his  own  career  ;  but,  returning 
to  France  a  fugitive,  won  her  throne  by  a  lucky 
throw,  and  sat  down  once  more  with  full  pockets  to 
play  the  game  of  universal  empire  at  a  board  where 
European  kingdoms  were  counters,  India  and  Asia 
remaining  the  stakes  through  it  all.  To  defeat 
England’s  German  and  Russian  allies  in  the  field 
was  the  least  of  his  difficulties,  each  military  success 
counting  but  as  a  means  towards  the  higher  end  of 
undermining  her  commercial  position,  each  new 
invasion  being  determined  by  the  fatal  necessity 
for  closing  every  Continental  market  to  her  trade. 
His  tragic  Peninsular  and  Russian  expeditions 
were  undertaken  that  the  excluding  cordon  might 
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be  extended  without  a  break  from  Riga  to  Lisbon, 
and  round  again  from  Lisbon  to  Odessa. 

In  the  battle  between  the  French  Revolution  and 
oligarchy  revolution  had  won.  But  in  the  battle 
between  the  industrial  revolution  and  militarism 
industry  won.  It  seemed  as  if  England’s  material 
resources  were  multiplied  by  the  very  measures 
taken  to  destroy  them.  Napoleon’s  Continental 
system,  originally  adopted  as  a  reply  to  the  paper 
blockade  of  the  coast  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  was 
in  its  turn  met  by  an  Order  in  Council  “  forbidding 
neutrals  to  trade  between  the  ports  of  France  and 
her  allies,  or  between  the  ports  of  nations  which 
should  observe  the  Berlin  decree,  on  pain  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  ship  and  cargo.”1  Its  effect  was 
to  throw  the  whole  carrying  trade  into  British 
hands.  At  the  same  time  our  immunity  from 
invasion,  combined  with  the  relative  insecurity  of 
Continental  industry,  gave  us  a  manufacturing 
monopoly.  As  a  consequence  of  this  privileged 
position  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
measured  by  the  sum  of  its  exports  and  imports, 
was  in  1815  exactly  double  what  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  in  1795.2  “The  value  of  taxable 
income  from  lands,  houses,  etc.,  was  estimated  at 
forty-five  million  pounds  in  1798  and  at  sixty 
millions  in  1 8 1 5. ” 3  “The  Census  of  1801  showed 
an  increase  of  eleven  per  cent.,  the  Census  of  1811 
an  increase  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  the  Census  of 
1821  an  increase  of  twenty-one  per  cent.”4  The 
tonnage  of  shipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain 

1  The  Political  History  of  England  (1800-1837),  P-  55- 

2  Social  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  606. 

3  Ibid,  p.  61 1.  4  Ibid,  p.  608. 
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and  Ireland  increased  over  sixty-two  per  cent, 
between  1793  and  1813. 

But  as  the  political  revolution  in  France  had 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  the  industrial  revolution  in  England  made 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  was  the 
capitalist  manufacturers  who  gained  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  trade,  while  the  landholders  gained 
both  by  agricultural  improvements  and  by  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn.  Wheat  rose  from  49s.  3d. 
per  quarter  in  1793  to  69s.  in  1799,  to  113s.  iod.  in 
1800,  and  106s.  in  1810. 1  This  was  partly  due  to 
legislation.  “In  1791  a  duty  of  24s.  3d.  was 
imposed  as  long  as  English  wheat  was  less  than 
50s.  a  quarter  ;  if  English  wheat  was  over  50s.,  the 
duty  was  2s.  6d.  In  1804  foreign  corn  was  practi¬ 
cally  prohibited  from  importation  if  English  wheat 
was  less  than  53s.  a  quarter;  in  1815  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  extended  till  the  price  of  English  wheat 
was  80s.  a  quarter.”2 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  paying  for  the  war  was 
thrown  as  much  as  possible  on  the  poor,  every 
necessity  and  convenience  of  daily  life  being  taxed, 
and  the  incomes  of  capitalists  and  landowners  not 
paying  their  fair  share.3  By  the  system  of  supple¬ 
menting  agricultural  wages  from  the  poor-rate  the 
farmers  were  even  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the 
maintenance  of  labour  on  householders  who  often 
could  ill  afford  it. 

Strikes  were  penal.  “The  Act  of  1800  was 
applied  to  all  occupations,  unions,  or  associations 


1  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  p.  375. 

2  Ibid,  pp.  434-35.  3  Ibid,  p.  375. 
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of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advance 
in  wages  or  lessening  the  hours  of  work.”1 

This  Act  seems  to  have  been  passed  without  any 
debate.  The  penalty  for  violating  its  provisions 
was  three  months’  imprisonment  without,  or  two 
months  with,  hard  labour.2 

The  wages  to  increase  which  the  recipients 
could  not  combine  are  described  as  “  excessively 
low.”3  “In  1800  the  average  wages  of  artisans 
were  18s.  a  week  in  London.  They  gradually  rose 
by  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  during  the  years  of 

dearth . When  greater  plenty  prevailed  they 

fell.  In  the  country  they  were  about  a  third  less 
than  in  London.”4  Spinners  were  better  paid, 
getting  24s.  to  26s.  a  week  from  1808  to  1815. 
Weavers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  miserably  off, 
their  wages  falling  from  13s.  iod.  a  week  in  1802, 
when  wheat  cost  only  67s.  pd.  a  quarter,  to 
4s.  3^d.  in  1817,  when  it  stood  at  94s.5  The 
introduction  of  machinery,  leading  as  it  did  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  factories, 
is  responsible  for  this  decline.  It  also  had  the 
effect,  in  some  instances,  of  throwing  great 
numbers  out  of  work  altogether.  Thus  in  1811-12 
a  particular  frame  for  stocking-weaving  came  into 
use  at  Nottingham  which  enabled  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  many,  throwing  the  superfluous 
hands  out  of  employment.  Their  remedy  was 
to  break  into  houses  and  destroy  the  frames — a 

1  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  p.  417. 

2  Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal  Laiv  in  England,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  207-8. 

3  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  p.  424. 

4  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  494. 

3  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  pp.  424-25. 
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reprehensible  act  of  violence,  but  more  excusable 
than  the  conduct  of  the  landowning  monopolists 
who  at  this  time  were  excluding  foreign  corn  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  own  rents.  The  legislature, 
however,  thought  differently,  and  passed  a  Bill 
punishing  the  frame-breakers  with  death.  On  this 
occasion  Byron,  who  opposed  the  second  reading, 
told  the  Lords  that  he  had  traversed  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  had  been  in  some  of  the 
most  oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey;  but  never 
under  the  most  despotic  of  infidel  governments  had 
he  beheld  such  squalid  wretchedness  as  he  had 
seen  since  his  return  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian 
country.1 

What  Byron  saw  was  only  a  specimen  of  the 
distress  that  prevailed  through  all  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  usually  accompanied 
by  the  destruction  of  machinery  and  even  of  mills. 
Other  causes  besides  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
power  for  human  labour  had  concurred  to  bring  it 
about.  Since  1797  cash  payments  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  inflated  issues  of  paper,  combined 
with  the  bad  harvest  of  1809,  had  resulted  in  a 
terrible  commercial  crisis  by  which  great  numbers 
of  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Another  crisis  followed  in  1814,  caused  this  time 
by  a  good  harvest,  which,  thanks  to  the  protec¬ 
tionist  system,  ruined  the  farmers  and  obliged 
more  than  a  third  of  the  country  banks  to  stop 
payment.  Manufacturers  suffered  in  consequence, 
and  the  destruction  of  machinery  recommenced.2 


1  Byron,  Letters,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  429. 

2  Harriet  Martineau,  History  of  England  (1800-1815),  P-  398. 
(Bohn's  ed.) 
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The  immediate  effect  of  peace  with  France  was 
not  to  diminish  but  to  aggravate  the  distress. 
Exhausted  by  a  long  war,  the  Continental  countries 
could  not  pay  for  our  goods  in  money,  for  they  had 
none  to  spare,  nor  in  their  own  goods,  for  these 
were  kept  out  by  our  protective  tariff.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  in  1816  our  export  trade  had  fallen  sixteen 
per  cent.,  and  our  import  trade  twenty  per  cent., 
from  the  level  reached  two  years  before.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  of  the  currency  rose  with  the 
prospect  of  a  return  to  cash  payments,  and  the 
price  of  commodities  rose  with  it,  but  to  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  extent.1  A  bad  harvest  came  to  com¬ 
plete  the  catastrophe.  In  1816  the  price  of  wheat 
rose  from  52s.  to  103s.  per  quarter.  Rioting,  accom¬ 
panied  by  depredation,  incendiarism,  and  machine¬ 
breaking,  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  It  seemed 
as  if  Napoleon,  though  fallen,  had  dragged  down 
the  conquering  nation  in  a  common  ruin  with 
himself. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  Industrial 
Terror,  which  was  an  episode  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  modified  public  opinion  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Peace.  But  that  is  a  subject 
which  must  be  reserved  for  the  following  chapter. 


1  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  pp.  330-31. 
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THE  LIBERAL  ODYSSEY 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter  how  the 
great  Napoleonic  War  was  accompanied  by  a 
remarkable  rally  of  Liberalism,  and  generally  by  a 
more  hopeful  and  progressive  tone  in  the  leading 
circles  of  opinion.  Unfortunately,  that  forward- 
looking  movement  received  a  sudden  check  from 
the  economic  evils  which  war  had  brought  in  its 
train.  The  great  reaction  against  liberal  thought 
of  every  kind  commonly  associated  with  Burke’s 
attack  on  the  French  Revolution  did  not  really  set 
in  with  full  virulence  until  the  years  following 
Waterloo,  when  all  danger  from  France  was  over. 
In  the  early  nineties  it  had  been  made  clear  enough 
that  the  English  people  were  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  Government  under  which  they  lived,  and 
certainly  had  no  wish  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of 
their  neighbours  across  the  Channel.  Canning’s 
Knife-grinder,  if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  meant 
that  the  poor  had  no  political  or  social  grievances. 
Pitt  became  unpopular  not  because  of  his  repressive 
measures,  but  because  of  the  war.  The  war  itself 
became  popular  when  it  was  waged  to  protect 
England  from  invasion  or  to  deliver  Spain  from 
oppression.  The  old  King  grew  in  his  subjects’ 
affection,  and  the  people  were  content  to  be  guided 
by  his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  claims.1 


1  Ward,  Letters  to  Ivy,  p.  85. 
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Now,  it  happened  that  the  disappearance  of 
George  III.  from  the  political  scene  in  1810  nearly 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  that  widespread 
distress  and  discontent  which  the  war  at  first 
obscured  or  palliated,  but  which  the  restoration  of 
peace  brought  into  full  relief.  Royal  authority 
passed  from  the  most  honoured  and  steadfast  of 
English  sovereigns  to  the  one  who  as  Regent  and 
King  made  the  royal  office  more  despicable  and 
more  despised  than  it  had  been  made  by  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  Edward  II.  Tories  might  affect 
an  enthusiastic  loyalty  for  the  hereditary  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  ;  but  they 
must  have  felt  that  one  who  exhibited  the  vices  of 
Louis  XV.  without  his  ability,  and  the  vacillating 
incompetence  of  Louis  XVI.  without  his  respect¬ 
ability,  was  hardly  a  chief  round  whom  they  could 
rally  with  much  confidence  of  success. 

The  interests  symbolised  by  this  degraded  dandy 
were  diversified,  enormous,  and  in  extreme  peril. 
Capitalism,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing, 
was  directly  threatened  by  mob-violence,  and 
indirectly  threatened  by  the  agitation  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  Those  who  advocated  a  large 
addition  to  the  popular  element  in  the  House  of 
Commons  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  use 
it  as  leverage  for  abolishing  the  protective  tariff 
which  mill-owners  and  landlords  alike  regarded  as 
necessary  to  their  existence.  What  was  at  least 
equally  serious,  the  fundholders  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  in  whole  or  part  of  the  interest  on 
their  investments.  It  was  argued,  not  without 
some  slight  show  of  reason,  that  most  of  the  war 
loans  had  been  contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper 
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currency,  and  that  therefore  to  pay  the  interest  in 
gold  would  be  robbing  the  poor  to  make  the  rich 
still  richer.  A  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  or  so 
on  the  dividends  was  freely  discussed;  and  to  make 
up  for  the  contemplated  cutting-down  of  taxes  all 
round  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  a  reformed 
Parliament  would  sponge  out  the  debt  altogether. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Bentham, 
probably  under  the  influence  of  James  Mill,  had  by 
this  time  gone  over  to  the  democratic  side,  accept¬ 
ing  even  the  extreme  proposal  of  universal  suffrage. 
Law  reform  had  always  been  the  object  nearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  old  philosopher  himself,  and  it  had 
been  adopted  as  a  standing  article  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  his  followers.  Now  his  contemplated 
reforms  avowedly  struck  at  the  profits  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  so  far  were  likely  to  throw  the 
whole  of  that  influential  body,  conservative  enough 
by  nature,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  party.  No 
professional  interest  (except  the  hangman’s)  was 
directly  touched  by  Romilly’s  endeavours  to  reduce 
the  number  of  capital  offences ;  but  none  who 
trembled  for  the  security  of  their  property  could 
view  without  alarm  proposals  calculated  to  diminish 
the  penalties  by  which  it  was  safeguarded. 

Of  all  corporations  the  Anglican  clergy,  with  the 
Bishops  and  the  Universities  at  their  head,  were  by 
training  and  association  the  most  uncompromising 
enemies  of  progress,  the  most  disposed  to  identify 
innovation  of  any  kind  with  the  extreme  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  Radicalism.  Their  privileged  position  in 
the  State  was  endangered  by  the  Catholic  and 
Dissenting  claims,  their  tithes  by  free  trade  in 
corn,  their  Catechism  by  unsectarian  education, 
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their  infallible  Bible  by  the  advance  of  science,  and 
all  these  collectively  by  whatever  was  involved  in 
Parliamentary  Reform. 

These  general  motives  for  resistance  were 
strengthened  by  the  presence  within  the  Church  of 
gross  abuses  upheld  by  a  powerful  though  small 
body  of  opinion,  while  those  who  suffered  by  them, 
though  many,  were  weak  and  disunited.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  length  to  which  obstruction  could 
be  carried  on  such  points,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
when  Perceval,  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  and  personally 
most  clerical,  proposed  in  1808  a  measure  com¬ 
pelling  absentee  pluralists  to  provide  resident 
curates  at  a  moderate  salary  for  their  neglected 
benefices,  his  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  whole  bench 
of  Bishops,  and  rejected  on  the  third  reading  with¬ 
out  a  division  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
carried  in  1813  by  Lord  Harrowby,  a  Liberal  Peer, 
“amid  the  suppressed  murmurs  of  the  holders  of 
Church  property,”1  but  not  without  leaving  a 
presumption  of  what  might  be  expected  from  them 
in  the  coming  conflict. 

Finally,  a  much  more  limited  but  not  insignificant 
contribution  to  Tory  opinion  came  from  the  West 
Indian  planters.  With  the  success  of  the  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1807,  Wilber- 
force  and  his  friends  turned  their  efforts  against 
slavery  itself,  which  before  that  had  been  carefully 
left  out  of  the  campaign.  And  the  planters  could 
point  to  this  rise  in  the  demands  of  their  assailants 
as  a  warning  example  of  what  might  follow  on  a 
first  concession  to  Jacobinical  attacks  on  the 


1  Walpole,  Life  of  Spencer  Perceval,  vol.  x. ,  pp.  286-87. 
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rights  of  property  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  man. 

This  coalition  of  prejudice  and  panic  put  an  end 
for  many  years  to  the  Liberal  influences  which  had 
more  or  less  asserted  themselves  in  the  Cabinet  or 
in  Parliament  after  Pitt’s  death.  Power  steadily 
gravitated  to  the  most  reactionary  members  of  the 
Tory  party.  In  1810  the  struggle  for  the  Premier¬ 
ship  between  Canning  and  Perceval  was  decided  in 
Perceval’s  favour,  his  rival  quitting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  returning  to  office  until  1816,  when 
he  rejoined  it  to  defend  the  policy  of  repression. 
The  Marquess  Wellesley  resigned  in  1812,  and 
remained  in  opposition  as  a  pro-Catholic  and  Free 
Trader  for  nearly  ten  years.  Huskisson,  the  future 
Free  Trader,  gave  his  support  in  1815  to  extreme 
Protectionist  legislation.  After  Perceval’s  death 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  Regent’s  Government 
were  Liverpool,  Eldon,  Castlereagh,  and  Sidmouth. 
All  four  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  at  that 
time  the  irreducible  minimum  of  concession  to 
Liberal  principles — Castlereagh  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  his  colleagues  on  grounds  of  sincere 
conviction.  Liverpool  was  an  average  stolid  Tory, 
distinguished  only  for  his  unrivalled  power  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  office.  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
Conservatism  itself  personified  ;  he  hated  innova¬ 
tion  as  such  and  resisted  it  at  all  points,  defend¬ 
ing  not  only  every  political  abuse,  but  even  the 
atrocities  of  the  English  criminal  law.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  is  largely  indebted  for  its  evil  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  dilatoriness  with  which  he  allowed 
enormous  arrears  of  business  to  accumulate  during 
his  tenure  of  office.  As  a  statesman  Castle¬ 
reagh  was  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  four.  His 
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administration  of  the  war  during-  its  last  years  proved 
highly  efficient ;  and  at  a  critical  moment  he  held 
together  the  European  coalition  against  Napoleon 
when  everything  depended  on  its  stability.  After 
the  peace  he  became  the  most  unpopular  member 
of  the  Government,  chiefly  because  as  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  he  had  to  defend  its  policy 
of  repression  and  of  resistance  to  Reform.  In 
reality,  so  far  as  any  single  individual  deserved  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  country, 
Sidmouth  was  that  one.  This  pompous  mediocrity 
is  best  known  to  history  as  the  Addington  who 
replaced  Pitt  in  the  confidence  of  George  III. 
when  the  understanding  on  which  the  union  with 
Ireland  was  carried  had  to  be  violated,  that  the 
royal  conscience  might  be  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation’s  honour  and  safety.  Raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  the 
same  inglorious  leader  contrived  to  make  his  way 
into  every  subsequent  Cabinet  but  one,  until  he 
became  Home  Secretary  in  1812,  continuing  in 
that  office  for  the  next  ten  years.  His  administra¬ 
tion  is  marked  by  riot  and  conspiracy  on  the  one 
side,  repression  and  bloodshed  on  the  other.  In 
1819  a  large  open-air  meeting  held  in  St.  Peter’s 
Fields,  near  Manchester,  to  petition  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  was  attacked  by  mounted 
yeomanry  and  dispersed  with  some  loss  of  life. 
At  about  the  same  time  a  batch  of  coercive 
measures  known  as  the  Six  Acts  were  passed,  some 
of  them  legitimate  enough,  but  others  having  for 
their  sole  object  to  put  down  all  adverse  criticism  of 
the  Government  at  public  meetings  or  in  the  Press. 
Twenty  years  before,  Portland’s  administration 
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of  the  Home  Office  had  presefevejl  order  with¬ 
out  anything  like  the  same  feroctty.\  It  must  be 
owned  that  some  of  the  Whig  leaders  supported 
Sidmouth’s  coercive  measures  ;  but  they  ..were  not 
responsible  for  the  policy  that  made  force  the  only- 
remedy  for  discontent. 

The  weakest,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  assailable 
point  in  the  Tory  position  was,  as  I  have  said,  the 
character  of  the  Regent,  whose  vices  did  the  cause 
of  free  representation  as  much  good  as  the  virtues 
of  his  father  had  done  it  harm.  For  a  time  the 
popularity  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  screened  him  and  his  office 
from  attack ;  with  her  death  the  last  hope  of  the 
English  Monarchy  seemed  to  expire,  leaving  it  a 
prey  to  internecine  strife.  For  if  the  Regent’s 
daughter  was  dead,  his  wife,  the  unfortunate 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Princess  of  Wales,  still 
lived,  serving  the  Opposition  as  a  pawn  with 
which  to  hold  the  future  King  in  check  for  the 
present,  and  to  push  up  to  queen  for  his  destruc¬ 
tion  at  an  opportune  crisis  of  the  game.  So  long 
as  the  Whigs  counted  on  his  favour  she  had  been 
a  Tory  heroine ;  after  he  deserted  them  she 
passed  to  their  side.  When  the  Continent  was 
reopened  to  English  travellers,  the  Princess,  a 
born  Bohemian,  took  the  opportunity  of  going 
abroad,  and  wandered  about  in  very  compromising 
company,  watched  everywhere  by  her  husband’s 
spies.  On  the  death  of  George  III.,  by  Brougham’s 
orders,1  she  at  once  returned  to  England,  claiming 

1  This  has  recently  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
publication  of  a  private  letter  from  Brougham  to  Creevey. 
( Creevey  Papers,  vol.  i. ,  p.  297. ) 
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to  be  officially  recognised  as  Queen.  On  landing 
she  found  herself  the  heroine  of  the  Reform  party 
and  of  the  people.  Her  journey  from  Dover  to 
London  was  a  triumphal  progress.  The  King  and 
his  Ministers  met  the  attack  by  laying  before  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  to  dissolve  his  marriage  and 
to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her  title,  evidence  of  her 
alleged  misconduct  being  supplied  in  justification 
of  the  measure.  For  several  weeks  the  country 
was  deluged  with  filth.  A  general  impression 
prevailed  that  the  King  was  morally  though  not 
legally  debarred  by  his  own  profligacy  from  seek¬ 
ing  to  divorce  a  wife  who  on  the  least  merciful 
view  had  been  much  less  guilty  than  himself.  The 
Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Lords  by  a 
small  majority ;  then  it  was  dropped  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  the  people.  How  little  they  cared  for 
her  personally,  how  entirely  their  jubilation  was 
meant  as  an  expression  of  passionate  hostility  to 
the  King,  appeared  soon  afterwards,  when  her 
frantic  efforts  to  be  present  at  his  coronation  were 
met  with  indifference  by  some  and  with  insult  by 
others  in  the  vast  multitude  assembled  round  the 
approaches  to  Westminster  Abbey.  A  few  days 
after  the  ceremony  Caroline  died  broken-hearted, 
but  the  work  for  which  Brougham  had  used  her  was 
accomplished.  The  personal  power  of  the  monarch 
had  received  a  mortal  blow,  although  it  still 
lingered  for  several  years  in  the  agonies  of  dis¬ 
solution,  with  influence  enough  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  united  and  powerful  executive. 

Great  events  do  not  spring  from  trifling  causes  ; 
but  these  really  do  determine  what  after  all  is  a 
trifling  circumstance  in  great  events,  that  is  the 
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precise  moment  of  their  occurrence.  What  people 
called  the  Queen’s  Trial  was  such  a  trifling  event. 
By  it  we  can  date  with  precision  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era,  just  as  by  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon  we  can  date  with  precision  the  beginning 
of  the  English  Reformation.  Brougham,  ablest 
and  most  energetic  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  and  since  1815  a  Parliamentary  power 
of  the  first  order,  attained  the  zenith  of  popularity 
by  his  defence  of  the  Queen  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  position  made  him  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  Radicals,  with  whom  he  had  become 
disgusted,  and  the  kid-glove  Whigs  of  Holland 
House,  who  held  scornfully  aloof  from  the  dirty 
work  of  agitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry 
was  weakened  to  an  equal  extent  by  the  secession 
of  Canning.  This  had  been  postponed  till  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Divorce  Bill,  but  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  connected  with  an  attachment  of  old 
standing  for  the  Queen,  which  made  him  unwilling 
to  share  in  the  responsibility  for  her  persecution. 
How  great  was  the  loss  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
his  eloquence  had  just  before  this  induced  the 
House  to  reject  a  motion  of  Brougham’s  tending  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  King’s  Civil  List.1  Next  year  the 
weakened  and  divided  Ministry  had  to  accept  an 
important  economical  reform  proposed  by  Joseph 
Hume,  a  disciple  of  Bentham,  and  largely  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  in  deference  to  the  demand  of  the 
people. 

Under  the  terrible  stress  of  the  Tory  reaction 


1  Walpole,  vol.  ii.,  PP-  88-89. 
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Whitbread  and  Romilly  had  committed  suicide, 
Francis  Horner  died  young-,  Ponsonby  not  indeed 
young,  but  prematurely.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
those  in  power  to  succumb.  Within  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  Liverpool  temporarily  with¬ 
drew  from  public  life,  disabled  by  a  domestic 
calamity,  Sidmouth  wrearily  surrendered  the  Home 
Office,  and  Castlereagh,  now  Marquess  of  London¬ 
derry,  died  by  his  own  hand.  These  things  were 
not  accidents,  but  incidents  of  strife,  almost  of  civil 
war. 

The  triumph  of  titled  obstruction  was  over,  and 
untitled  reformers  made  their  way  into  the  seats  of 
power.  Canning  became  Foreign  Minister,  forced 
on  the  reluctant  King  by  public  opinion  ;  and  in 
returning  to  office  he  also  returned  to  the  Liberal 
principles  of  his  youth.  Robert  Peel,  who  had 
already  begun  to  accept  the  guidance  of  public 
opinion,  took  Sidmouth’s  place  as  Home  Secretary. 
Huskisson  was  not  indeed  made  what  he  ought 
to  have  been,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
incompetent  Vansittart  being  relieved  in  that 
exalted  position  by  the  somewhat  less  incompetent 
Robinson  ;  but  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
he  directed  the  financial  policy  of  England  and 
initiated  those  great  Free  Trade  measures  which 
were  to  restore  the  prosperity  she  had  lost.  Eldon 
still  unhappily  remained  Chancellor,  to  the  ruin  of 
his  broken-hearted  suitors  ;  but  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Criminal  Law 
Reform.  This  had  been  long  and  unsuccessfully 
advocated  by  Romilly,  a  disciple  of  Bentham. 
After  his  death  Mackintosh  took  up  the  work  and 
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scored  a  first  victory  over  the  Government  in  1819. 
Next  year  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
death-penalty  for  private  stealing  in  shops.1  In 
1823  he  proposed  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
reform,  but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Peel,  by  whom  much  of  it  was  carried  out 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Home  Office.  In  the  same 
year  Peel  also  put  an  end  to  the  depreciated  paper 
currency,  which  Cobbett,  the  chief  Radical  jour¬ 
nalist,  had  long  denounced.  In  1824  the  Combina¬ 
tion  Laws  making  strikes  penal  were  repealed. 

Still  the  true  chief  of  the  remodelled  Government 
and  its  most  magnetic  figure  was  not  Peel,  but  he 
whom  Heine  has  called  the  great,  the  noble,  the 
adored  Canning,2  a  phrase  which,  coming  from 
such  a  writer,  proves  Canning  to  have  been  also 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  European  Liberalism. 
His  name  brings  us  back  to  that  world-wide 
movement  by  which  the  French  Revolution,  after 
its  perversion  and  degradation  under  Napoleon, 
after  its  apparent  overthrow  by  the  allied  Sovereigns, 
resumed  its  chequered  course  in  a  series  of  conflicts 
whose  final  outcome  is  not  yet  decided. 

We  have  seen  how  French  aggressions  on  the 
independence  of  other  nationalities  first  alienated 
English  Liberal  opinion  from  the  Revolutionary 
cause,  and  ultimately  brought  the  English  reaction¬ 
aries  themselves  to  become  champions  of  liberty, 
not  only  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  all  over 


1  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  390. 

2  Heine,  Englische  Fragmente,  xii.  Alison  says  that  he  was 
“  looked  up  to  as  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the 
globe”  {History  of  Europe,  1815-52  ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  119). 
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Europe.  It  now  remains  to  add  that  the  peoples 
were  induced  to  join  their  hereditary  Sovereigns  in 
the  final  revolt  against  Napoleon  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  recovery  of  independence  from  a  foreign 
power  would  be  followed  by  the  concession  of 
constitutional  liberty  at  home.  That  understanding 
was  violated,  and  the  restored  Governments  had 
nothing  more  pressing  than  to  reinstate,  so  far  as 
they  could,  the  old  system  of  privilege  and  super¬ 
stition,  entering  even  into  a  compact,  known  as  the 
Holy  Alliance,  for  mutual  assistance  in  repressing 
their  subjects’  revolutionary  aspirations.  With 
this  compact  the  English  Cabinet  had  nothing  to 
do,  although  Castlereagh  was  accused,  wrongly  as 
would  seem,  of  giving  it  a  moral  support.  Still, 
the  unjust  treatment  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  a  party,  and  his  coercive  rule  at  home, 
placed  him  in  line  with  the  Continental  despots. 
Had  he  lived  to  attend  the  Congress  of  Verona,  it  is 
possible  that  public  opinion  might  have  assigned 
him  a  very  different  position — the  position  actually 
won  by  his  successor,  Canning. 

Years  before  Napoleon’s  fall  a  movement  destined 
to  represent,  and  represent  alone,  the  revolutionary 
cause  during  the  first  period  of  legitimist  reaction, 
had  begun  to  take  shape  in  the  Western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  French  conquest  of  Spain  gave 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  a  long-desired 
opportunity  for  asserting  their  independence  ;  and 
by  the  time  that  the  French  armies  had  cleared  out 
of  Spain  her  dominion  in  the  New  World  was 
practically  at  an  end.  Nevertheless,  the  conflict, 
which  was  fought  out  with  far  more  heroism  than 
that  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  continued 
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to  rage  for  many  years,  furnishing  a  new  field  for 
their  energies  to  great  numbers  of  English  soldiers 
and  sailors  whom  the  peace  had  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  promising  to  furnish  English  manu¬ 
facturers  with  new  markets  for  their  wares  when  the 
Spanish  monopoly  should  have  been  definitely 
abolished. 

At  length  the  sword  of  oppression  turned  against 
its  own  heart.  The  armies  assembled  in  the 
Spanish  sea-ports  for  the  re-conquest  of  America 
mutinied  and  declared  for  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  The  movement  spread  with  electric  rapidity 
all  over  the  country,  and  in  a  few  weeks  King 
Ferdinand  swore  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  1812. 
Naples  followed  suit  immediately,  and  another 
Ferdinand  went  through  the  same  comedy  as  his 
cousin  at  Madrid.  In  Portugal  the  tyrannical 
regency  was  deposed  and  a  representative  assembly 
convened.  Next  year  an  abortive  insurrectionary 
movement  broke  out  in  Roumania,  followed  by  a 
more  hopeful  Greek  rising  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
the  ^Egean  islands. 

Reaction  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Before  Greece  had  taken  fire  an  Austrian 
army  entered  Naples  and  reinstated  the  perjured 
King  in  the  authority  he  had  so  abused.  Turkish 
vengeance  was  even  more  prompt  and  terrible. 
Four  Greek  Archbishops  were  hanged  on  the 
Easter  Day  of  the  same  year.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  massacres,  among  the  worst  of  those  by 
which  Ottoman  dominion  is  periodically  signalised, 
culminating  in  the  awful  devastation  of  Chios, 
where  70,000  Greeks  were  either  slaughtered  or 
sold  into  slavery  during  the  spring  of  1822. 
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Russia,  so  far  from  protecting  the  Greek  Christians, 
left  them  to  their  fate,  and  occupied  herself  with 
putting  down  liberty  elsewhere.  For  this  purpose 
the  Czar  was  preparing  to  send  his  Cossacks  into 
Spain,  when  France  intervened  and  overthrew  the 
new  Constitution  by  force  of  arms.  Among  the 
victims  of  absolutist  vengeance  was  Diaz,  the 
William  Wallace  of  Spain,  justly  famed  under  the 
name  of  the  Empecinado  for  the  part  he  had  played 
as  a  guerilla  chief  in  the  War  of  Independence 
against  Napoleon. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  European  Revolution 
a  Congress  of  the  great  Powers  assembled  at  Verona 
(1822)  to  deliberate  on  the  situation.  Wellington 
represented  England.  He  did  not  love  popular 
government ;  but  neither,  probably,  did  he  like  to 
see  the  country  he  had  freed  from  French  vassalage 
brought  again  under  the  same  yoke  by  Napoleon’s 
puny  successor.  Canning,  who  had  begun  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War,  and  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  national 
independence,  hated  to  see  England’s  most  glorious 
work  undone.  But  he  could  not  stop  France,  who 
this  time  had  the  armed  force  of  the  Continent  at 
her  back.  Two  things,  however,  he  could  do  :  he 
could  protect  America  from  the  same  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  he  could  also  protect  Portugal.  At  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818  the  Czar  had 
proposed  that  the  fleets  of  Europe  should  be  sent 
to  crush  Republicanism  in  South  America.  Castle- 
reagh  raised  no  objection,  but  declined  on  England’s 
behalf  to  join  in  the  work.  In  1823  a  well-founded 
impression  prevailed  that  France,  either  singly  or 
with  her  allies,  designed  to  follow  up  the  conquest 
of  Spain  by  a  naval  expedition  for  the  reduction  of 
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her  American  colonies ;  with  a  prospect  of  indem¬ 
nifying  herself  by  territorial  acquisitions  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Canning  intimated  that 
England  would  not  tolerate  such  an  enterprise;  and 
as  he  disposed  of  a  fleet  superior  to  all  the  fleets  of 
the  world  put  together,  his  remonstrances  were 
listened  to  with  respect.  Much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  Powers,  he  also  recognised  the  South  American 
Republics,  and  gave  an  additional  safeguard  to 
their  independence  by  suggesting  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — that  is,  the  principle  that  no 
European  State  may  acquire  new  territory  on  the 
American  Continent  or  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  any  American  community. 

Canning’s  next  move  was  made  in  defence  of 
Portugal.  Don  Miguel,  the  absolutist  heir  to  the 
Portuguese  throne,  had  conspired  against  the  Cortes, 
and  levied  troops  to  destroy  the  new  Constitution. 
He  was  driven  into  exile  ;  but  his  army  retired  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Spanish  frontier,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  restored  Spanish  monarchy,  waged 
war  against  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Acting 
under  a  treaty  that  obliged  England  to  defend  her 
old  ally  against  foreign  attack,  Canning  sent  troops 
to  Lisbon.  Secured  by  their  presence,  the  Liberal 
Portuguese  Regency  drove  Don  Miguel’s  forces 
back  into  Spain,  where  the  reactionary  government 
now  saw  itself  obliged  to  disown  and  disband  them. 

However,  neither  South  America  nor  Portugal 
were  interesting  enough  in  themselves  to  command 
the  undivided  enthusiasm  of  Liberal  opinion. 
That  could  only  be  awakened  by  the  cause  of 
Greece.  Here  the  influence  of  literature  acted 
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more  powerfully  than  political  oratory  or  journalism 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen.  Members 
of  the  governing  aristocracy  had  not  forgotten 
their  classical  education.  “We  are  all  Greeks!” 
exclaimed  Shelley.  Byron  succeeded  best  when  he 
struck  this  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  Second  Canto 
of  Childe Harold,  in  the  Giaour,  and  in  the  Corsair. 
True,  the  same  qualities  that  endeared  the  Chosen 
People  of  Culture  to  these  two  young  poets  were 
regarded  with  some  dread  and  suspicion  by 
politicians  of  the  opposite  school.  The  best  Greek 
history  then  existing,  Mitford’s,  published  between 
1784  and  1810,  is,  as  Mill  observes,  “  penetrated 
with  the  anti-Jacobin  spirit  in  every  line,”  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  “  laboured  as  diligently  for 
many  years  to  vilify  the  Athenian  republic  as  the 
American.”1  But,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  apart 
from  classic  traditions,  much  in  the  Greek  cause 
appealed  to  the  romanticism  generally  associated 
with  reactionary  political  opinions.  Elsewhere  the 
revolutionary  cause  was,  truly  or  not,  represented 
by  its  enemies  as  an  anti-Christian  crusade.  In 
Greece  it  stood  for  Christianity  ;  and  Shelley, 
himself  an  unbeliever,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Hellas, 
unhesitatingly  denounces  the  Turks  as  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  while  in  a  chorus  of  the  drama  itself 
he  contrasts  the  immortal  cross  of  Christ  with  the 
dying  moon  of  Mahomet.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  the  last  of  France’s  most  Christian  Kings 
“  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Christians  of 
Greece  a  chivalrous  warmth  of  heart,  a  gallantry, 
and  a  generosity  which  did  honour  to  his  character.”2 


1  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol  i.,  p.  113. 

2  Stapleton,  Life  of  Canning,  vol  iii. ,  p.  226. 
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In  Byron’s  poetry  the  classic  and  romantic 
currents  are  so  perfectly  fused  together  that  none 
can  tell  what  share  each  element  contributed  to  the 
genius  which  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  The 
Isles  of  Greece.  His,  therefore,  was  the  decisive 
word;  his,  even  more,  the  decisive  deed.  No  poet’s 
personality  had  ever  counted  for  so  much  as  an 
element  in  his  literary  success,  and  that  even  when 
it  was  understood  to  be  the  personality  of  a  reckless 
and  faithless  voluptuary.  How  incalculable,  then, 
must  have  been  its  effect  on  public  opinion  when 
Byron  came  forward  no  longer  as  the  sentimental 
singer  of  Greek  woes,  but  as  an  armed  soldier  in 
the  war  for  Greek  independence  !  His  life,  had  it 
been  prolonged,  would  have  done  less  for  European 
emancipation  than  his  death  ;  death  on  the  field 
would  have  been  less  effective  than  death  from 
exposure  and  fever ;  for  that,  so  uncoveted,  made 
the  heroism  of  his  self-devotion  more  apparent. 

Canning  had  a  much  harder  part  to  play  than 
Byron’s,  and  he  fell  in  the  war  of  opinion  by  a  more 
tragic  fate,  bequeathing  ruin  to  his  party  and 
victory  to  his  two  great  rivals,  Peel  and  Earl  Grey  ; 
but  victory  also  to  principles  he  held  more  dear 
than  any  party  distinctions.  His  sympathies  were 
with  Greece,  and  what  in  the  circumstances  could 
be  done  to  save  her  he  did,  although  now  it  seems 
little  enough.  Then,  as  half  a  century  later,  the 
problem  was  to  use  Russia  as  an  instrument  for 
coercing  the  Porte,  without  at  the  same  time 
allowing  the  Czar  to  seize  Constantinople,  with  the 
chance  of  kindling  a  European  war.  Just  before 
his  death  Canning,  with  the  help  of  France,  had 

nearly  solved  the  problem  ;  and,  although  the 
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decisive  battle  of  Navarino,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  see,  may  have  gone  beyond  his  intentions,  it 
was  no  more  than  the  natural  result  of  his  policy. 
A  still  more  momentous  result  was  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  isolation  of  the 
German  Powers,  and  the  definite  enrolment  of 
France  among  the  friends  of  European  liberty. 

On  Liverpool’s  retirement  in  1827,  Canning, 
who  had  long  been  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Cabinet, 
became,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  His  advent  to  the  supreme  dignity 
marked  another  step  in  Liberalism,  for  it  involved 
the  transfer  of  office  from  Tories  to  Whigs  on  a 
considerable  scale,  besides  securing  the  indepen¬ 
dent  support  of  some  Whigs  who  did  not  take 
office. 

The  party  shibboleth  at  that  time  was  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Canning  renounced  the  support 
of  his  ablest  colleagues  because  they  opposed 
it ;  he  accepted  the  co-operation  of  former 
opponents  because  they  supported  it,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  King’s  known  objection  to 
Emancipation.  It  seems,  therefore,  certain  that, 
had  the  Prime  Minister  lived,  it  would  have  formed 
a  part  of  his  legislative  programme.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  popular 
chief,  although  in  this  instance  he  represented  the 
most  enlightened  opinion  of  the  country,  and 
although  the  Radicals,  no  less  than  the  Whigs, 
were  with  him,  did  not  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  masses.  To  understand  how  this  came  about 
we  must  go  a  little  further  back. 

The  Catholic  question,  when  it  first  arose,  did 
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not  particularly  interest  the  English  people.  Had 
George  III.  agreed  with  Pitt,  they  would  have 
tolerated  the  presence  of  some  fifty  Irish  Catholic 
gentlemen  and  of  a  few  English  Catholic  peers  in 
Parliament  ;  but,  as  George  III.  did  not  agree, 
they  thought  he  should  have  his  own  way  even  at 
the  expense  of  losing  their  trusted  pilot  before  he 
had  brought  the  ship  of  State  into  port.  At  the 
general  election  of  1807,  following  immediately  after 
the  King  had  dismissed  his  Ministers  because 
they  proposed  to  admit  Catholic  officers  to  high 
commands  in  the  army  and  navy,  some  of  the 
leading  Whigs  lost  their  seats  because  they  had 
opposed  his  Majesty’s  wishes.  A  shrewd  observer, 
himself  a  Liberal,  remarked  at  the  time  that  “  as 
long  as  the  King  is  anti-Catholic  the  people  will 
be  so  too.”1  A  few  years  later  royal  authority 
passed  to  the  Regent,  and  in  1812  Emancipation 
seemed  in  sight ;  but  personal  difficulties  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  Whig  Administration,  and, 
unhappily  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  the  moment 
for  generous  concession  passed  by,  never  to  return. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  English  opinion  took  a 
turn  most  unfavourable  to  religious  justice.  For, 
until  Napoleon  fell,  various  Biblical  prophecies, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  predictions  of  the  Papal 
power,  had  been  interpreted  as  referring  to  his 
career.  He  was  the  little  horn  in  Daniel,  or  he 
was  Antichrist.  After  Waterloo,  Protestant  theo¬ 
logy  reverted  to  the  old  exegesis.  Besides,  the 
claim  to  personal  infallibility  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  now  put  forward  more  audaciously  than 


1  Ward,  Letters  to  Ivy,  p.  85. 
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ever  on  the  Pope’s  behalf,  produced  an  unreason¬ 
able,  but  not  unnatural,  irritation  among  those  who 
disowned  his  authority  altogether.  We  can  there¬ 
fore  understand  why,  when  Canning  accepted 
office  in  1816,  “the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  England  had  become,  more  than 
they  had  been,  hostile  to  Emancipation.”1 

No  progress  was  made  until  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Liberal  movement  in  1821.  At  that  date  the 
unreformed  House  was  probably  more  enlightened 
than  the  people.  At  any  rate,  it  passed  a  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  by  a  majority  of  19. 2  This  was  rejected 
in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  ftf  39,  with  the  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  to  the  throne  at  its  head.  Then  Canning 
passed  a  Bill  through  the  Commons  admitting,  as 
an  experiment,  Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  Upper 
House ;  but  the  Lords  rejected  this  also  by  a 
majority  of  42.  In  two  subsequent  sessions  the 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Houses  was 
repeated,  once  before  and  once  after  Canning’s 
death.  As  usual  it  was  settled  by  that  ultima  ratio 
populorum,  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to  physical  force. 
A  great  demagogue,  Daniel  O’Connell,  had  so 
united  and  organised  the  Irish  demand  for  justice 
that  its  voice  spoke  with  irresistible  effect  to  an 
English  Legislature  divided  against  itself.  After 
refusing  to  accept  Canning’s  policy  during  his  life, 
Peel  and  Wellington  were  obliged  to  put  it  into 
execution  as  his  heirs,  under  the  form  of  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  submission  to  violence. 

Yet,  at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  force  might  have 

1  Stapleton,  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  i.,  p.  117. 

2  May,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  380. 
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been  met  by  force.  Wellington  declared  that,  by 
resisting  Emancipation,  he  might  have  made 
himself  the  most  popular  of  Ministers  ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  measure  through  Parliament 
innumerable  petitions  against  it  poured  in  to  the 
King.1  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  anti- 
Catholic  feeling  went  back  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
being  in  fact  the  outcome  of  a  wider  and  older 
movement.  Besides  starting  a  number  of  new 
sects,  Methodism  had  given  new  life  to  the  religious 
communities  already  in  existence.  From  his 
accession  George  III.  had  been  noted  for  personal 
piety,  although  his  example  does  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  Court  or  official  circles.  The  first  reli¬ 
gious  minister  of  whom  we  hear  is  Perceval,  much 
occupied  with  Church  questions,  and  no  less 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  public  worship  than 
Pitt  had  been  in  his  absence  from  it.  Still  more 
punctilious  was  Wilberforce,  who  called  Perceval’s 
attention  to  the  danger  of  convoking  Parliament 
for  a  Monday,  whereby  gentlemen  who  lived  at  a 
distance  from  London  might  be  tempted  into 
Sunday  travelling.2  Reaction  in  religion  went 
hand  in  hand  with  reaction  in  politics.  Southey 
became  at  once  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman. 
Wordsworth  remained  true  to  his  early  sympathies 
for  a  much  longer  period,  but  definitely  enrolled 
himself  on  the  same  side  as  his  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bour  after  the  Peace — driven  to  it  probably  by  the 
rising  storm  of  discontent  among  the  poor.  In 
1821  he  wrote,  invita  Minerva,  a  long  series  of 


1  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Life  of  Wellington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  240  and 
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Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  strongly  anti-Papal,  and 
directed  towards  the  glorification  of  the  Anglican 
Church  on  its  Protestant  side.  In  1816  and  1817 
Coleridge  published  two  “  Lay  Sermons,”  propos¬ 
ing  to  remedy  the  evils  affecting  England  by  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  (in  whose 
inspiration,  by  the  way,  he  at  no  time  believed) 
and  glorifying  Perceval  as  “  the  best  and  wisest 
statesman  this  country  has  possessed  since  the 
Revolution.”1  All  three  poets  were  passionately 
opposed  to  Emancipation,  Wordsworth  in  par¬ 
ticular  prophesying  that  Catholic  members  of 
Parliament  would  co-operate  with  “  other  dissenters 
and  infidels  ”  in  pulling  down  the  Church  of 
England.2  They  probably  would  have  resisted  the 
grant  of  a  million  for  building  new  churches,  voted 
in  1818  at  a  time  of  great  financial  distress,  and  the 
further  grant  of  half  a  million  for  the  same  purpose 
voted  in  1824,  of  which  we  hear  that  it  was  “  not 
popular  in  the  country.”3 

Coleridge,  in  his  first  Lay  Sermon,  cautiously 
deprecates  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  prophe¬ 
cies  as  miraculous  predictions  of  events  in  modern 
history.  But  for  the  mass  of  uneducated  British 
Protestants  they  had  no  other  meaning  and  no  other 
interest.  The  nervous  strain  set  up  by  the  great 
war  continued  after  its  close,  and  bred  a  diseased 
craving  for  new  sources  of  excitement.  These  were 
supplied  to  some  extent  by  the  pietistic  movement ; 
but  intense  religious  feeling  needs  to  be  discharged 
along  lines  of  greater  activity  than  Bible-readings 

1  Coleridge,  Church  and  State,  p.  306. 

2  Knight,  Life  of  Wordsworth,  vol.  iii. ,  p.  57. 

s  Walpole,  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 
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and  prayer-meetings  can  supply.  Some  threw 
themselves  into  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
West  Indian  slavery.  Others  started  missions  for 
the  conversion  of  Mohammedans  and  heathens  to 
Christianity,  or  for  the  conversion  of  Irish  and 
Continental  Papists  to  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  Gospel.  Now  that  Southern  Europe  lay 
open  to  proselytism  no  more  seemed  needed  for  its 
regeneration  than  the  gratuitous  and  wholesale 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  among  the 
benighted  inhabitants.  But  there  were  more 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  spirits  whom  even  the 
prospect  of  a  new  Reformation  could  not  content. 
These  looked  forward  with  a  fearful  joy  to  some 
great  catastrophe  heralding  the  Second  Advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  They  soon  found  a  preacher 
to  their  mind  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  handsome,  and 
eloquent  young  Scotchman  named  Edward  Irving, 
now  best  known  as  the  early  friend  of  Jane  Welsh 
and  Thomas  Carlyle.  In  1822  Irving  came  up  to 
London,  and  soon  attracted  crowds  to  the  chapel 
where  his  oratorical  gifts  were  first  displayed. 
Canning  paid  his  preaching  a  high  compliment  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  fashionable 
world  flocked  to  hear  his  impassioned  proclamation 
of  judgment  to  come.  In  1827  he  moved  to  a 
larger  church,  where  audiences  of  a  thousand 
persons  hung  spell-bound  on  his  lips.  That  date 
marks  the  climax  of  his  career  as  an  index  of 
popular  religious  feeling  in  England.  Subse¬ 
quently  his  name  becomes  associated  with  struggles 
and  delusions  which  do  not  concern  us  here.  Let 
it  suffice  to  mention  that,  even  so  late  as  the  close 
of  1831,  millenarian  enthusiasm  still  prevailed  to 
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such  an  extent  that  anyone  who  doubted  the  near 
approach  of  the  Second  Advent  was  denounced  by 
the  majority  of  religious  persons  as  an  infidel,1  even 
the  enlightened  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  holding 
that  a  terrible  catastrophe  of  some  sort  might  be 
soon  expected.2 

Side  by  side  with  these  noisy  manifestations  of  reac¬ 
tionary  mysticism  a  counter-current  of  steadier  and 
more  voluminous  energy  had  set  in.  The  progress 
of  English  Rationalism  seemed  to  have  been  long 
arrested,  but  in  reality  it  had  been  working  under¬ 
ground,  giving  even  such  occasional  evidences  of 
continued  activity  as  Gibbon’s  Roman  History  for 
scholarship  and  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason  for  popu¬ 
larity.  Like  the  religious  revival,  it  gained  new 
prominence  with  the  Peace.  We  have  seen  how, 
long  before  the  end  of  the  war,  education  had 
become  a  foremost  interest  in  English  life,  and  had 
at  once  connected  itself  with  religious  controversy. 
Lancaster  went  for  simple  Bible-teaching,  Bell  for 
Church  control  and  the  Catechism.  Bentham  took 
up  their  method  of  mutual  instruction,  and  made  it 
the  basis  of  an  elaborate  educational  system  which 
he  proposed  at  once  to  put  into  practice  in  a  sort  of 
college  to  be  built  on  his  own  grounds.  The  reli¬ 
gious  difficulty  was  to  be  got  rid  of  by  eliminating 
religion  altogether  from  the  proposed  curriculum. 
Various  titled  and  wealthy  persons  promised  their 
support,  but  withdrew  it  on  finding  that  the  secular 
scheme  was  denounced  as  dangerous  by  the  clergy. 
Bentham  retorted  by  an  unsparing  criticism  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  an  attack  on  the  personal 

1  Thirlwall,  Letters  Literary  and  Theological,  p.  ioi. 

2  Stanley,  Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  i.,  p.  252  (8th  ed.). 
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character  of  St.  Paul,  and  an  Analysis  of  Natural 
Religion,  written  in  collaboration  with  George 
Grote,  the  future  historian  of  Greece.  The  object 
of  this  last  work  is  to  prove  that  the  belief  in  God 
and  a  future  life  is  most  pernicious  to  human  happi¬ 
ness,  both  by  its  direct  effect  in  exciting  terror,  and 
indirectly  by  leading  to  the  domination  of  an  anti¬ 
social  priestly  class. 

Although  Bentham’s  scheme  of  secular  education 
had  at  first  no  success,  it  remained  a  fundamental 
principle  with  his  followers,  and  was  realised,  if 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  by  the  establishment 
of  University  College,  London.  The  idea  of  that 
institution  first  came  from  the  poet  Campbell,  a 
staunch  Liberal,  and  was  promptly  taken  up  by 
the  Benthamites,  who,  in  association  with  other 
independent  thinkers,  raised  ^160,000  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college,  opened  in  1828,  from 
whose  curriculum  religious  instruction  was  omitted, 
and  for  the  tenure  of  whose  chairs  no  theological 
qualification  was  required.1 

However,  the  main  stream  of  opposition  to  reli¬ 
gious  orthodoxy  was  not  represented  by  Bentham’s 
school  with  its  anonymous  publications,  but  by  the 
older  Radicalism,  whose  most  popular  exponent 
was  William  Cobbett.  Like  Bentham,  this  power¬ 
ful  journalist  had  begun  as  an  enemy  of  democracy, 
but,  like  him,  had  come  to  think  that  electoral 
reform  supplied  the  only  remedy  for  bad  govern¬ 
ment.  Imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  showing 
up  a  cruel  case  of  flogging  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  he  became  after  the  Peace  the  most  widely 


1  Leslie  Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 
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read  advocate  of  retrenchment,  Free  Trade,  full 
representation  of  the  people,  and  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  always  basing  his  views  on  thoroughly 
practical  considerations  and  on  a  profound  study  of 
English  history.  Driven  out  of  the  country  by 
Sidmouth’s  repressive  Acts,  he  took  refuge  in 
America.  On  a  former  visit  to  the  United  States 
he  had  attacked  Priestley  as  a  “  Unitarian  infidel,” 
and  helped  to  circulate  slanderous  stories  about 
Paine.  It  may  be  gathered  from  his  sneers  at 
dissent  and  deism  that  Cobbett  was  at  that  time  a 
good  Churchman.  Agreement  with  Paine’s  views 
on  paper  currency  led  him  to  form  a  juster  estimate 
of  the  democratic  freethinker’s  moral  character. 
Paine  died  at  New  York  in  1809,  and  a  story 
gained  credence  that  he  had  recanted  on  his  death¬ 
bed.  Cobbett  proved  by  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  that  no  such  recantation  had  been  made. 
What  was  more  he  dug  up  Paine’s  bones,  and 
carried  them  with  him  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1819,  prophesying  that  these  relics  would  effect  a 
reformation  in  Church  and  State.1 

Much  ridicule  has  been  cast  on  Cobbett’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  people  who  would  see  nothing  to 
laugh  at  or  deplore  in  the  second  funeral  of 
Napoleon,  the  transfer  of  whose  body  from  St. 
Helena  to  Paris  led  on  to  the  despotism  and  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Second  Empire.  At  any  rate,  the 
arrival  of  Paine’s  bones  in  England  coincides  with 
a  great  revival  of  interest  in  his  writings  and  the 
beginning  of  a  sharp  struggle  between  liberty  of 
religious  opinion  and  authority,  in  which  liberty 
finally  won. 

1  Moncure  Conway,  Life  of  Paine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  428. 
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The  Regency,  although  a  period  of  political 
reaction  and  reviving  bigotry,  was  not  on  the 
whole,  till  near  its  end,  a  period  of  persecution.  In 
1812  Eaton,  a  bookseller,  was  prosecuted  for  selling 
the  Age  of  Reason,  and  sentenced  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  be  imprisoned  for  eighteen  months  and 
to  stand  for  an  hour  in  the  pillory.  He  “  under¬ 
went  his  public  punishment  amid  the  waving  of 
hats  and  cheering  of  the  crowd,  not  a  voice  or  arm 
being  raised  against  him.”1  At  the  end  of  1817 
another  bookseller,  William  Hone,  was  prosecuted 
and  underwent  three  distinct  trials,  the  second  and 
third  also  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  for  publish¬ 
ing  certain  alleged  blasphemous  parodies  on  the 
Litany,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Notwithstanding  the  violent 
efforts  of  his  judges  to  procure  a  condemnation, 
Hone  succeeded  in  persuading  the  jury  that  his 
sole  object  had  been  to  throw  ridicule  on  political 
abuses,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was  acquitted. 

Such  a  plea  as  Hone’s  could  not  be  raised  by 
Richard  Carlile.  This  remarkable  man  edited  and 
sold,  among  other  books  of  a  similar  character, 
Paine’s  theological  writings.  After  a  three  days’ 
trial  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £1,500  and 
eighteen  months’  imprisonment — a  term  extended 
to  six  years  from  his  inability  to  pay  the  fine.  The 
shopmen  who  sold  his  books  all  that  time  were 
also  seized  and  imprisoned — the  places  of  the 
victims  being  filled  up  immediately  by  eager 
volunteers — until  recourse  was  had  to  a  machine 
by  which  the  volume  asked  for  was  given  out  and 


1  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.,  p.  289. 
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payment  for  it  received  without  the  vendor’s  face 
being  seen  by  the  purchaser.  Large  sums  were 
raised  for  Carlile’s  benefit  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  on  his  release  he  found  an  establishment 
provided  for  him  in  Fleet  Street,  where  the  incrimi¬ 
nated  works  were  henceforth  sold  with  impunity. 

From  Dorchester  Gaol  Carlile  issued  an 
Address  to  Men  of  Science,  calling  upon  them  to 
stand  forward  and  vindicate  the  Truth.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  mentions  the  case  of  Professor  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  William  Lawrence,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  deprived  of  his  post  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  for  having  attacked  the  prevalent  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  in  his  lectures.1  But  Lawrence  was 
an  exception.  Men  of  science  under  the  reactionary 
regime  had  fallen  off  considerably  from  the  standard 
of  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Darwin  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  their  most  brilliant  living  representa¬ 
tive,  Sir  H.  Davy,  joined  the  obscurantists  in 
denouncing  the  new  science  of  geology  as 
dangerous  to  revealed  religion,  to  the  disgust  even 
of  Coleridge,  who  called  the  German  Biblical  critics 
infidels,  while  privately  supporting  their  views. 

Coleridge,  in  fact,  contributed  largely  to  what 
was  now  becoming  a  chief  factor  in  progressive 
English  thought — that  is,  renewed  intercourse  with 
the  Continent.  It  has  been  seen  what  a  powerful 
stimulus  was  given  to  English  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  previous  generation  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  by  German  Romanticism.  That 
impulse  continued  to  operate,  although  with  some¬ 
what  abated  energy,  all  through  the  Napoleonic 

1  Carlile,  An  Address,  etc.,  London,  1821,  p.  19. 
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war ;  with  the  Peace  it  came  up  again  in  a  greatly 
generalised  form,  especially  after  England,  under 
Canning’s  guidance,  made  herself  the  champion  of 
popular  government  all  over  the  world.  English 
travellers  dispersed  themselves  through  every 
country ;  English  readers  ransacked  the  history 
and  literature  of  all  times.  We  find  a  reflex  of 
that  boundless  curiosity  more  especially  in  the 
souls  of  two  poetesses — in  the  metrical  essays  of 
Felicia  Hemans,  in  the  youthful  studies  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett.  It  was  nourished  by  the  still  fresher 
enthusiasm  of  American  tourists,  and  returned  on 
Britain  herself  by  the  candid  admiration  of  foreign 
critics  for  the  words  and  works  of  this  victorious 
island  at  the  epochs  not  only  of  its  present  but  of 
its  former  glory. 

Italy  had  long  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  English 
travellers.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
been  more  a  land  of  curios  and  connoisseurs;  now 
it  was  the  home  of  great  traditions  and  exalted 
hopes,  framed  in  scenes  of  corresponding  magni¬ 
ficence.  There  Byron  and  Shelley  first  found  their 
true  selves,  found  in  that  environment  their  poetic 
genius  doubled  at  a  stroke.  Under  their  lead 
English  poetry  first  fully  rose  from  a  realism  often 
petty,  always  didactic,  to  the  supreme  heights  of 
true  romance  ;  but  a  romance  definitely  dissociated 
from  superstition  and  reaction,  linked  as  in  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  with  the  classical 
traditions  of  reason,  self-government,  and  freedom. 
Byron  had  already  given  the  signal  for  that  alliance 
in  the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold;  he  confirmed  it 
by  the  inspiration  of  Ravenna  and  the  example  of 
Missolonghi. 
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In  Keats  the  spirit  of  Hellenism,  considered  as 
the  kingdom  of  man  wedded  to  nature,  reigns 
without  a  rival.  Probably  he  was  indebted  to 
Byron  for  an  emancipation  so  complete  that  no 
trace  of  a  struggle  with  supernaturalist  beliefs  has 
been  left  in  his  works.  Yet,  so  far  as  Shelley  and 
Keats  follow  any  poetic  tradition,  the  predecessor 
with  whom  they  can  best  be  connected  is  not  Byron, 
but  Southey.  In  Queen  Mab  the  formal  imitation 
of  Tlialaba  is  quite  obvious  ;  and  the  influence  of 
Southey’s  general  method  and  style  still  prevails 
through  Alastor,  the  Revolt  of  Islam ,  and  Pro¬ 
metheus  Unbound.  With  Keats  the  dependence 
becomes  much  less  visible  ;  still  the  idea  of  choos¬ 
ing  vast  mythological  subjects  for  poetic  treatment 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  him,  even  after 
Spenser’s  example,  had  not  the  Laureate  led  the 
way  in  his  now  forgotten  epics. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  great 
literary  productivity  of  the  Regency  seems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  diversion  into  poetry  and  fiction  of 
genius,  which  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
been  applied  to  practical  life.  Scott  had  in  him 
the  making  of  a  soldier-statesman  like  Wellington  ; 
within  the  limitations  assigned  by  fate  to  his 
ambition,  he  cared  chiefly  for  making  himself  a 
great  landed  proprietor.  Byron,  never  a  true 
literary  artist,  might  well  have  become  another 
Fox  ;  indeed,  the  impression  made  on  Brougham, 
who  cut  up  his  juvenile  verses  in  the  Edinburgh, 
was  that  the  young  lord  “  had  better  give  up  poetry 
and  apply  his  talents,  which  were  considerable, 
to  better  account.”  At  Oxford  Shelley  devoted 
himself  to  physical  science,  and,  after  his  expulsion, 
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to  political  agitation  ;  while  his  tragic  death  was 
connected  with  a  very  businesslike  scheme  for 
establishing  steam-communication  between  Genoa 
and  Leghorn.  Keats  “impressed  all  his  school¬ 
fellows  with  a  conviction  of  his  future  greatness, 
‘  but  rather  in  a  military  or  some  such  active  sphere 
of  life  than  in  the  peaceful  arena  of  literature.’”1 
Finally  Landor,  who  for  convenience  may  be 
included  in  the  list,  is  called  by  De  Quincey  “  a 
spirit  built  by  nature  to  animate  a  leader  in  storms, 
a  martyr,  a  national  reformer,  an  arch-rebel,  whom 
the  accidents  of  education  have  turned  into  a  con¬ 
templative  recluse.”2 

There  seems,  then,  some  reason  for  connecting 
the  literary  splendour  of  the  Regency  and  the  first 
years  of  George  IV.  with  the  political  stagnation 
and  general  reactionariness  of  the  period.  So  long 
as  the  old  King  remained  in  power  there  were 
hopes  that  his  successor  would  inaugurate  a  more 
Liberal  system.  The  Regent’s  Ministers  were 
more  opposed  to  all  reform  than  his  father’s  had 
been,  and  the  victory  over  Napoleon  seemed  to  give 
Toryism  a  new  lease  of  life.  Then  the  progressists 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  with  her  death  in  1817  all  hope  expired.  But 
Liberty,  that  “eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind,” 
is,  as  Byron  sang,  “brightest  in  dungeons”;  and 
the  ideals  that  replace  her  possession  burn  most 
intensely  in  the  darkest  night.  English  literature 
has  produced  few  greater  works  than  some  that 
appeared  from  1814  to  1822  (the  year  when  Canning 
took  the  helm),  more  especially  during  the  last  five 

1  Lord  Houghton,  Life  and  Letters  of  Keats,  pp.  5-6. 

2  De  Quincey,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  286. 
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yearsof  theperiod — that  is,  thequinquennium  follow¬ 
ing  the  Princess  Charlotte’s  death.  Jane  Austen, 
finding  her  pen  once  more,  adds  three  other  master¬ 
pieces  to  the  three  left  so  long  unpublished.  Scott 
writes  the  most  and  the  best  of  his  novels.  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats  produce  all  that  puts  them  in  the 
first  rank  of  poets.  Note  also  that  the  very  best  of 
Byron’s  and  Shelley’s  work — the  fourth  Canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  Manfred,  Cain,  the  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment ,  and  the  first  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  of  the  one, 
the  Cenci  and  the  great  lyrics  of  the  other — belong 
to  1818-1822  ;  as  also  do  Keats’s  most  perfect 
things.  I  may  add  that  Coleridge’s  Biographia 
Literaria,  containing  his  finest  extant  literary 
criticism,  appeared  in  1817  ;  and  that  the  most 
brilliant  of  Lamb’s  and  Hazlitt’s  essays  belong  also 
to  the  first  decade  of  the  Peace. 

Among  those  who  form  this  galaxy  of  genius 
some  were  not  revolutionists.  Still  it  seems  likely 
that  for  them  also  the  stagnation  and  gloom 
of  politics  gave  an  unwonted  interest  and  zest 
to  pure  literature,  such  as  it  never  afterwards 
possessed. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  apart  from  any  poli¬ 
tical  revival,  the  tragic  deaths  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Byron,  followed  by  Scott’s  no  less  tragic 
bankruptcy,  sufficiently  account  for  the  rapid  literary 
decline  of  the  twenties.  And  this  would  be  true 
were  those  catastrophes  just  what  they  are 
commonly  held  to  be,  so  many  deplorable  accidents. 
But,  except  in  the  case  of  Keats,  they  are  something 
more,  they  are  the  revenges  of  reality  on  genius 
estranged  from  its  service.  What  has  been  said  of 
the  somewhat  similar  fatalities  so  numerous  at  this 
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time  among  the  statesmen  also  applies  in  some 
degree  to  the  poets,  gifted  as  these  were  with  the 
same  pushing,  speculative,  experimental  temper. 
All  might  have  said  of  themselves,  with  the  same 
confidence  as  Shelley,  “  I  always  go  on  until  I  am 
stopped,  and  I  never  am  stopped.”1  They  were 
stopped  by  something  still  more  imperious  than 
themselves — by  the  physical  and  social  forces  to 
which  their  wills  were  not  adjusted. 

With  the  disappearance  of  her  great  poets  from 
the  scene  we  reach  a  turning-point  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  history  of  England  which,  both  from  its 
importance  and  from  the  wealth  of  material  to 
be  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  to  begin  a  new 
chapter. 


1  “  Hasty,  peremptory,  and  intolerant  of  contradiction  ”  is  the 
character  Scott  gives  of  himself  under  the  person  of  Colonel 
Mannering.  ( Guy  Mannering,  chap,  xvii.) 
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Chapter  V. 


DE  REPUBLIC  A 

With  the  eclipse  of  imaginative  idealism  involved 
in  the  dawn  of  a  new  political  system,  English 
literature  becomes  possessed  by  another  idealism 
of  a  more  practical  kind,  fed  on  the  lessons  of 
history  and  directed  towards  the  reformation  of 
government.  The  names  that  first  engage  our 
attention  belong  to  historians  who  were  also 
politicians — Hallam,  Macaulay,  Carlyle.  Let  us 
glance  at  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the 
great  interests  of  the  age. 

Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  maintains  the 
old  Whig  point  of  view  against  both  Tories  and 
Radicals.  Macaulay,  then  an  advanced  Liberal, 
in  reviewing  it,  as  before  in  his  Essay  on  Milton, 
vindicates  the  revolutionary  Cromwellian  side, 
anticipating  Carlyle  by  twenty  years.  Earlier  still 
he  had  passionately  defended  Athenian  democracy 
against  Mitford,  here  equally  anticipating  Grote. 
He  prophesies  the  honour  that  will  be  paid  to 
Machiavelli  in  a  liberated  Italy.  Shelley,  whose 
genius  he  could  scarcely  have  appreciated,  is 
extolled  in  the  Essay  on  Bunyan  as  potentially  the 
greatest  of  modern  poets,  nominally  for  qualities 
of  which  he  showed  no  trace,  but  really,  we  must 
suppose,  from  sympathy  with  his  political  and 
religious  theories. 
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Carlyle  had  no  aptitude  for  literary  criticism,  nor 
any  love  of  artistic  beauty  for  its  own  sake  ;  as  a 
judge  of  poetry  he  can  compare  even  less  than 
Macaulay  with  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Hazlitt.  Yet 
many  of  his  best  years  were  devoted  to  doing 
thoroughly  what  William  Taylor  had  done 
imperfectly — to  making  German  literature  known 
in  England.  What  he  appreciated  was,  as  Goethe 
observed,  its  intellectual  and  moral  substance  rather 
than  its  form  ;  what  one  may  call,  using  a  more 
modern  term,  the  application  of  ideas  to  life,  the 
desire  to  remove  obsolete  institutions,  combined 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  value  in  past 
ages,  and  of  the  necessity  for  replacing  them  with 
something  more  solid  than  a  simple  negation. 
Whether  Carlyle  ever  saw  into  the  genial  pedantry 
of  German  life,  the  systematic  schooling  and  drill 
of  it  all,  interspersed  with  so  much  frolicsome 
enjoyment,  is  not  clear  ;  but  he  did  much  to  remove 
the  prevalent  English  conception  of  the  Germans, 
as  mystical  dreamers  or  romantic  sentimentalists, 
inherited  from  the  first  revolutionary  period. 

Carlyle  had  convinced  himself  early  in  life  that 
the  religious  beliefs  of  his  countrymen  were  what 
he  called  superstition.  But  it  would  seem  that  his 
attitude  in  this  respect  owed  nothing  to  German 
thought ;  it  was  determined  by  the  tradition  of 
eighteenth  -  century  Rationalism,  by  reading 
Voltaire  and  Gibbon.  If  anything,  Germany 
taught  him  to  revere  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
past  as  symbols  of  an  eternal,  indefinable  reality. 
Thus  to  the  outer  world  he  appeared  as  a  mystic, 
only  a  few  intimate  friends  being  permitted  to  know 
what  abysmal  negations  his  cloudy  phraseology 
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concealed.  Coleridge  held,  at  bottom,  much  the 
same  views,  but  with  an  ever-increasing  tendency 
to  pass  off  the  dogma  and  ritual  of  Anglicanism, 
which  Carlyle  hated  and  despised,  as  their  adequate 
expression.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted,  when  a  young  man  at 
Gottingen,  with  some  important  results  of  German 
Biblical  criticism  most  subversive  of  Anglican 
orthodoxy  as  then  understood  ;  and  these  he  com¬ 
municated  to  his  friends  in  conversation,  or  jotted 
them  down  in  the  margins  of  his  favourite  English 
seventeenth-century  divines. 

Long  before  the  great  poet’s  opinions  were  made 
known,  Herbert  Marsh,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  had  translated  the  work  of  Michaelis, 
a  Gottingen  professor,  on  the  Gospels,  adopting, 
with  some  formal  reservations,  the  principles  of  an 
exegesis  really  incompatible  with  the  dogma  of 
Scriptural  infallibility.  Napoleon’s  Continental 
blockade  seems  to  have  been  more  effective  in 
keeping  German  ideas  out  of  England  than  in 
keeping  English  goods  out  of  Germany  ;  but  with 
the  return  of  peace  intellectual  intercourse  was 
resumed,  and  English  students  once  more  went  to 
receive  instruction  at  Gottingen  from  professors 
who  had  the  recommendation  of  being  fellow- 
subjects  of  King  George.  There  the  veteran 
rationalist  Eichhorn  still  taught,  and  he  gave  them 
his  opinion  of  some  Biblical  legends  in  language 
of  unmistakable  significance.  In  1825  young 
Thirlwall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  trans¬ 
lated  Schleiermacher’s  Introduction  to  St.  Luke,  with 
a  Preface  from  his  own  pen  implying  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Gospels,  whatever  else  it  meant, 
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certainly  did  not  guarantee  their  historical 
accuracy. 

Soon  afterwards  Thirlwall,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Julius  Hare,  the  future  Archdeacon,  translated 
Niebuhr’s  Roman  History  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Wolf’s  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  another  work  of 
disintegrating  criticism,  began  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  English  scholars.  From  their  connection 
with  such  universally  interesting  subjects  the 
researches  of  Niebuhr  and  Wolf  were  sure  to 
command  attention  in  this  country  ;  while  their 
method  of  using  popular  ballad-poetry  as  a  key  to 
the  origin  of  ancient  history  and  literature  brought 
them  into  living  contact  with  the  fashionable 
romanticism  of  the  day. 

The  two  great  German  critics  were  well  aware 
that  their  methods  might  be  applied  with  no  less 
success  to  Hebrew  tradition  than  to  Homer  and 
Livy  ;  but  they  left  the  application  to  be  made  by 
others.  An  English  poet  and  scholar,  afterwards, 
as  Dean  Milman,  the  picturesque  historian  of  Latin 
Christianity,  without  any  intention  of  discrediting 
the  early  Biblical  narratives,  retold  them,  in  what 
he  called  a  History  of  the  Jews,  in  a  style  of  such 
rhetorical  romanticism  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  regarded  them  as  standing  on  the  same 
level  with  other  Oriental  traditions,  besides  alto¬ 
gether  refusing  to  make  the  divine  authority 
responsible  for  the  savage  deeds  of  ancient  Israel. 
Religious  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  such  treatment ; 
the  book  raised  a  storm  ;  and  the  series  in  which  it 
was  issued  had  to  be  discontinued. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  and  the 
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preceding  chapter  English  physical  science  has  no 
great  discoveries  to  show.  The  old  stars  continue 
to  shine,  but  with  a  greatly  diminished  lustre  ;  the 
new  stars  are  still  far  below  their  meridian 
splendour.  This  interval  of  obscurity  may  be 
accidental  ;  it  may  also  be  connected  in  some  way, 
not  yet  understood,  first  with  the  unparalleled 
development  of  imaginative  literature  during  the 
Regency,  then  with  the  wave  of  religious  excite¬ 
ment  marked  by  Edward  Irving’s  preaching,  or 
finally  with  the  new  devotion  to  political  philo¬ 
sophy,  critical  or  constructive,  from  which  we 
started,  and  to  which  we  must  now  return. 

All  the  political  thought  of  the  time  worth 
remembering  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  three 
Benthamites — James  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  John 
Austin.  For  intellectual  power  and  for  inspiring 
genius  the  first  place  among  these  belongs  to  Mill  ; 
but  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  positive 
knowledge,  and  that  which  was  also  of  greatest 
practical  importance,  belongs  to  Ricardo.  His  posi¬ 
tion  also  clearly  indicates  the  distinction  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  popular  Radicalism  of 
the  age. 

Popular  Radicalism  found  its  ablest  representa¬ 
tive  in  Cobbett.  This  incomparable  journalist  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
revived  interest  in  Paine’s  freethought  writings. 
But  his  chief  importance  is,  of  course,  purely 
political.  Persistently  devoted  to  the  poor,  and  at 
the  same  time  courting  notoriety  for  himself,  he 
carried  on  an  implacable  war  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  Regency  and  after,  not  particu¬ 
larly  affected,  as  would  seem,  by  Canning’s  advent 
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to  power.  A  steady  advocate  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  and  of  Free  Trade  in  corn — less  perhaps 
from  any  enthusiasm  for  those  measures  than 
because  the  high  Tories  hated  them — he  looked  on 
the  heavy  load  of  taxation  under  which  England 
reeled  as  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  her  woes. 
If  bread  was  dear,  the  burdens  under  which  the 
land  groaned  were  responsible  for  its  high  price. 
The  remedy  was  Parliamentary  Reform.  Let  all 
taxpayers  have  a  share  in  the  representation  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  numbers,  and  an  end  will  be  put 
to  that  iniquitous  system  by  which  the  industrious 
classes  are  pillaged  in  order  that  fundholders, 
jobbers,  and  sinecurists  may  flourish  in  idleness. 

Cobbett  did  not  stand  alone  in  believing  that 
taxes,  as  distinct  from  corn-duties,  raised  the  price 
of  bread,  or  at  least  somehow  obliged  the  landlords 
and  farmers  to  raise  it.  What  overthrew  this  view 
was  the  theory  of  Rent,  first  discovered  in  1777  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  then  forgotten,  and  simultaneously 
rediscovered  by  Malthus  and  West  in  1815*  At 
once  adopted  by  Ricardo,  it  has  since  become 
exclusively  associated  with  his  name,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  he  alone  seized  its  full  impli¬ 
cations  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  complete 
theory  of  exchange.  The  theory  says  that  rent 
means  the  surplus  yielded  by  any  land  over  the 
worst  land  in  cultivation,  and  that  it  tends  to 
increase  with  the  increasing  pressure  of  population 
on  the  means  of  subsistence,  involving  as  this  does 
the  putting  of  ever  poorer  soils  under  the  plough, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  application 
of  more  capital  with  diminishing  returns  to  the 
same  soil.  Hence  it  follows  that  rent  goes  entirely 
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into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  and  amounts  to  a 
tax  levied  by  him  on  the  rest  of  the  community  ; 
while  the  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  corn 
tends  to  lower  his  rents  by  throwing  the  worst  soils 
out  of  cultivation,  and  its  exclusion  to  raise  them 
by  allowing  the  process  of  extending  cultivation  to 
go  on.  Therefore  the  landowner  is  more  interested 
in  Protection  than  the  manufacturers  are,  his 
advantage  being  perpetual,  while  theirs  is  soon 
reduced  to  zero  by  the  pressure  of  capital  into  the 
protected  industries. 

Ricardo  also  showed  that,  cceteris  paribus, 
profits  rise  as  the  cost  of  labour  falls,  and  that  this 
falls  when  the  labourer’s  food  costs  less.  Hence 
dearer  bread  means  higher  wages  and  less  profits  : 
the  landlord’s  gain  is  the  capitalist’s  loss.  If  the 
labourers  multiply  up  to  the  limit  of  subsistence, 
as  Ricardo  thought  they  would,  Free  Trade  in 
corn  only  adds  to  their  numbers,  not  to  their 
wealth  ;  if  in  any  way  the  demand  for  work  can  be 
restricted,  they  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  cheaper 
food.  Thus  Protection  for  agriculture  never  favours 
their  interest,  and  may  be  directly  opposed  to  it. 
The  landlord  then  must  expect  to  see  his  privileges 
threatened  by  a  combination  of  capitalists  and 
working-men. 

Ricardo’s  principles  were  pregnant  with  a  future 
agitation,  undreamed  of  by  himself,  for  putting  an 
end  to  that  monopoly  of  the  land  which  enables  its 
owners  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  Econo¬ 
mists  might  still  defend  the  private  ownership  of 
land  on  grounds  of  expediency.  But  he  who  takes 
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that  ground  must  surrender  the  right  to  describe 
land-nationalisation  as  robbery.  And  an  appeal  to 
expediency  does  not  act  on  public  opinion  with 
anything  like  the  same  force  as  an  appeal  to 
justice. 

Another  principle  of  Ricardo’s  is  that  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  of  which  the  supply  can  be  increased 
without  limit  exchange  for  one  another  in  the  ratio 
of  their  cost  of  production,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  labour 
they  embody.  And  as  the  theory  of  rent  has  been 
used  to  justify  land-nationalisation,  so  also  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  value  has  been  used  by 
socialistic  economists  to  justify  their  demand  that 
the  whole  produce  of  labour  should  belong  to 
the  wage-earners,  by  whose  labour  it  has  been 
created. 

Finally,  Ricardo  has  shown  that  by  a  self-adjust¬ 
ing  machinery  the  precious  metals,  considered  as 
instruments  of  exchange,  tend  to  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  whole  trading  world  in  such  a  way  that 
the  imports  of  any  particular  country  must  ulti¬ 
mately  balance  its  exports.  For  the  excess  of 
imports,  if  any,  being  paid  for  in  bullion,  prices  at 
home  are  lowered  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  and 
prices  abroad  are  raised  by  its  abundance,  until  the 
importing  country  is  obliged  by  the  resulting  dear¬ 
ness  of  commodities  in  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
contract  its  purchases ;  while  at  the  same  time 
other  countries  are  induced  by  the  increasing 
cheapness  of  its  commodities  to  buy  more  of  them, 
paying  in  bullion  until  the  normal  balance  is 
restored.  Thus,  for  all  who  could  master  Ricardo’s 
theory  of  foreign  exchanges,  was  dispelled  the 
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illusion,  suggested  by  a  temporary  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  that  the  country  was  living 
on  its  capital,  and  incurring  the  same  liability  to 
ruin  as  an  individual  who  finds  himself  in  a  similar 
predicament. 

Ricardo  wrote  his  Political  Economy  at  the 
suggestion  of  James  Mill,  the  managing  head  of 
the  Utilitarian  school,  by  all  of  whom  its  principles 
were  immediately  adopted.  Mill  himself  had  made 
a  great  reputation  by  his  History  of  British  India, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  Peace. 
It  contains  a  rather  contemptuous  appreciation  of 
ancient  Hindoo  mythology  and  literature,  which  is 
an  implicit  protest  of  Hellenism  against  Oriental 
unreason,  then  as  now  the  object  of  much  roman¬ 
ticist  infatuation.  The  author’s  marked  admiration 
for  the  French  adventurers  who  at  one  time  disputed 
with  us  the  empire  of  the  Mogul  seems  to  show 
that  leaning  to  France  so  characteristic  of  Scotch 
rationalism.  But  the  most  distinct  moral  of  the 
whole  work  is  conveyed  in  its  exhibition  of  the 
wrongs  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  helpless  people 
by  a  small  group  of  irresponsible  and  ill-informed 
rulers.  James  Mill  repudiated  the  idea  of  con¬ 
ferring  representative  institutions  on  India,  looking 
rather,  as  we  must  suppose,  to  the  growth  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  in  England  for  a  redress 
of  her  grievances.  With  England  herself,  however, 
the  case  was  very  different.  Here  the  people  were 
fit  for  a  widely  extended  suffrage,  and  ought  to  get 
it  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the  spoliation  and 
oppression  which  government  by  a  small  minority 
entails. 
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According  to  James  Mill,  the  object  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  “  to  secure  to  every  man  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  the  produce  of  his  labour”; 
and  its  justification  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
strong  possess  themselves  of  what  belongs  to  the 
weak  whenever  they  can  do  so  with  impunity. 
Now,  granting  this  to  be  true  of  men  in  general, 
it  must  be  true  in  particular  of  the  men  to  whom 
government  is  confided.  They  will  use  their  dele¬ 
gated  authority  to  satisfy  their  appetites  ;  and,  in 
order  to  do  this  with  safety  to  themselves,  they  will 
not  cease  to  extend  it  until  they  have  reduced  the 
people  under  their  dominion  to  a  state  of  abject 
slavery.  For  this  difficulty  there  is  only  one 
solution  —  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
democracy,  with  short  Parliaments  elected  by 
popular  constituencies.  The  stringent  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  governing  minority  will  prevent  them 
from  abusing  their  power ;  an  almost  complete 
identity  of  their  interest  with  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  will  prevent  the  controlling 
majority  from  abusing  theirs. 

Mill’s  reasoning  is  a  priori,  and,  like  all  a  priori 
reasoning,  it  is  based  on  a  limited  experience — in 
this  instance  the  experience  of  old  Greek  city  life 
as  interpreted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  which 
his  classical  studies  had  long  familiarised  him, 
supplemented  at  a  later  period  by  the  history  of 
India.  His  absolute  monarch  is  a  Greek  tyrant  or 
a  Nawab;  his  aristocracy  an  oligarchic  Athenian 
club.  A  very  slight  extension  of  the  same  reason¬ 
ing,  or  of  the  same  reading,  would  have  furnished 
him  with  equally  strong  arguments  to  the  effect 
that  an  uncontrolled  majority  of  poor  voters  would 
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use  their  power  to  plunder  the  rich  minority, 
thereby  bringing  about  the  economic  ruin  of  the 
community. 

Macaulay,  who  wrote  a  crushing  refutation  of 
Mill’s  Essay  on  Government,  did  not  fail  to  press 
this  last  consideration.  On  that  occasion  he  only 
used  it  as  an  argumentumad  hominem.  But  subse¬ 
quently,  in  his  private  criticism  on  Jefferson’s  legis¬ 
lation,  and  in  his  public  attack  on  the  People’s 
Charter,  he  denounced  universal  suffrage  as  some¬ 
thing  that  would  infallibly  lead  to  confiscation. 
Yet  for  those  gloomy  vaticinations  he  had  none 
but  a  priori  reasons  to  offer  ;  and  it  was  precisely 
for  applying  the  a  priori  method  to  politics  that  he 
so  severely  condemned  James  Mill.  At  bottom, 
logical  preferences  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
controversy.  Mill  hated  the  Whigs  as  obstructive 
moderates;  and  Macaulay  attacked  him  with  bitter¬ 
ness,  both  as  an  enemy  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  as  a  Radical  fanatic  who  was  endangering  the 
prospects  of  Whig  reform  by  advocating  an  extreme 
democratic  solution  of  the  electoral  problem.  Their 
views  differed  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance. 
In  politics  Macaulay  was  half  a  Benthamite,  and  in 
morals  all  a  hedonist ;  while  Mill  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  Reform  Bill  giving  the  franchise  to 
every  man  with  ^iooa  year.1 

In  philosophy  the  elder  Mill  stood  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  that  mediaeval  scholasticism  with  which 
he  was  rather  invidiously  identified  by  his  young 
reviewer.  His  work  on  Mind,  the  most  important 
contribution  to  British  metaphysics  since  Brown’s 
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treatise  On  Cause  and  Effect,  developes  and 
strengthens  the  traditional  empiricism  of  Locke 
and  Hume  by  definitely  grafting  it  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  theory  of  Association.  He  thus  furnished 
the  Benthamites  with  a  system  of  thought  to  pit 
against  the  revived  and  Germanised  Platonism 
which  Coleridge  had  recently  recommended  to 
Lord  Liverpool  as  the  appropriate  philosophy  of 
Toryism.1  And  no  doubt  Mill’s  Analysis  went 
far  to  undermine  the  Anglican  dogmatism  which 
Coleridge  ostensibly  supported  in  the  Friend.  Yet 
its  interest  is  more  didactic  than  speculative.  Mill’s 
object  is  to  show  how  the  very  nature  of  mind, 
rightly  understood,  reveals  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  receiving  new  modifications  and  impulses  from 
the  teacher’s  art.  Consciousness  consists  of  trains 
of  impressions  and  ideas  whose  course  is  determined 
by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  their  external 
excitements  are  presented  in  contiguity  with  one 
another,  and  the  ardour  of  emotion  under  which 
their  union  is  sealed.  Thus  he  who  has  unravelled 
and  reconstructed  the  network  of  Contiguous 
Association  holds  in  his  hands  all  the  threads  of 
which  true  belief  and  right  action  consist.  And  at 
the  same  stroke  the  utilitarian  critic  of  traditional 
dogmas  claiming  a  natural  or  mystical  self-evidence, 
is  enabled  to  strip  them  of  their  glamour  by  an 
analysis  of  the  casual  experiences  and  passions 
under  which  they  were  formed. 

A  programme  of  reform  stood  ready,  involving 
a  considerable  amount  of  new  legislation  ;  and  it 
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was  agreed  that,  as  a  preliminary,  a  large  popular 
element  must  be  introduced  into  the  government 
of  England.  But  what  exactly  government  and 
legislation  meant  had  not  yet  been  clearly  explained. 
This  office  was  performed  by  John  Austin,  next  to 
Mill  and  Ricardo  the  most  powerful  Benthamite 
thinker  of  the  period.  In  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  University  College,  London,  in  1828 
and  the  following  years,  he  clearly  distinguished 
positive  law,  as  the  command  of  a  superior  enforced 
by  penalties,  from  the  moral  law,  which  is  a  matter 
of  individual  conscience  or  opinion,  and  from  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  laws  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  In  this  way  such  notions  as  divine  right 
and  natural  right  were  quietly  and  respectfully,  but 
completely  eliminated  from  the  province  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  while  the  undivided  authority  of  the  State 
found  itself  exalted  to  a  position  of  autocratism 
before  unknown.  According  to  Austin,  in  every 
independent  community  positive  law,  which  is  the 
only  real  law,  emanates  from  a  power  acknow¬ 
ledging  no  superior  and  subject  to  no  external 
restraint.  Governments  fall  into  two  fundamental 
classes  according  as  this  power  is  exercised  by  one 
or  by  more  than  one  person.  What  we  call  a 
limited  monarchy  is  really  an  aristocracy  where 
one  of  the  aristocrats  holds  a  position  of  peculiar 
prominence  and  dignity.  But  all  government, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  many,  is  essen¬ 
tially  absolute,  since  there  can  be  no  legal  restraint 
on  that  which  is  the  sole  source  of  law,  and  which 
cannot  be  resisted  except  at  the  cost  of  splitting  the 
community  into  two  by  civil  war.  Nor  is  this 
fundamental  absoluteness  interfered  with  by  the 
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current  division  into  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial  powers.  All  three  are  concerned 
in  making  and  enforcing  the  laws,  and  all  are  but 
different  organs  and  creatures  of  the  same  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  omnipotent  authority. 

Austin  gives  the  name  of  “  Sovereignty  ”  to  this 
ultimate  power  of  issuing  unquestionable  orders, 
enforced  by  penalties  fixed  and  dealt  out  at  the 
pleasure  of  its  holders ;  and  the  persons  holding  it  he 
calls  “the  Sovereign.”  Thus  the  emotions  of  awe 
and  reverence  traditionally  associated  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  ruler  are  transferred  at  a  stroke  to  the  imper¬ 
sonal  body  of  which  the  titular  king  constituted  at 
that  time  a  part  of  continually  diminishing  import¬ 
ance. 

The  idea  of  Sovereignty  was  not  new,  being  in 
fact  revived  from  the  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes. 
But  in  practice  it  was  associated,  as  Hobbes  meant 
that  it  should  be  associated,  with  the  institution  of 
a  hereditary  despotism  ;  and  Locke,  as  the  theorist 
of  Constitutional  Government,  had  set  against  it  the 
idea  of  an  indefeasible  social  contract,  whereby  each 
individual  surrendered  only  so  much  of  his  natural 
rights  as  was  needed  to  protect  the  much  greater 
portion  still  reserved  as  his  inviolable  possession. 
The  novelty  was  to  convert  that  armed  and  irresist¬ 
ible  champion  whom  Hobbes  had  imaged  in  the 
frontispiece  of  his  Leviathan  into  an  instrument  of 
innovating  and  liberal  legislation. 

In  defining  the  notion  of  Sovereignty,  Austin 
professed  to  be  merely  analysing  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  all  civilised  government  as  experience 
exhibits  them  in  actual  operation,  disencumbered  of 
the  fictions  under  which  they  are  habitually 
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concealed;  nor,  indeed,  with  his  discursive,  dilatory, 
over-scrupulous  intellectual  habits,  was  he  the  man 
to  set  up  irresponsible  autocracy  as  an  ideal  where 
it  did  not  already  exist.  But  he  had  begun  life  as 
a  soldier  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  familiarity  with 
the  rules  of  military  discipline  led  him  to  reflect  on 
their  ultimate  source  and  sanction.  A  commanding 
officer  can  have  no  other  authority  than  what  he 
receives  from  the  civil  government,  which  must 
therefore  possess  an  even  more  peremptory  claim 
on  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  than  belongs  to 
an  agent  clothed  with  merely  delegated  rights. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  ruler  exactly 
answering  to  the  description  of  Austin’s  Sovereign 
was  the  tyrant  of  a  Greek  city-state.  He  might 
have  answered  that  before  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  seized  and  abused  by  a  great  criminal 
they  must  have  already  existed  and  been  employed 
for  more  tolerable  ends.  To  have  a  giant’s  strength 
is  not  necessarily  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Definitions  are  often,  if  not  always,  postulates.  A 
point  of  view  is  a  practical  direction,  and  the  more 
so  the  more  one-sided  it  is.  Mackintosh  had  said 
that  government  was  organised  liberty.  In  practice 
this  ideal  worked  out  as  organised  license  and 
impotence.  The  reformers  could  unpack  their 
hearts  with  words  and  fail  a-cursing  like  very  drabs, 
but  they  could  hardly  put  a  single  good  measure 
on  the  Statute-book.  What  England  wanted  was 
not  more  liberty — except  in  religion — but  better 
government ;  or,  rather,  the  creation  of  a  new 
machinery  for  bringing  the  inherent  powers  of 
government  into  play.  Such  a  machinery  was 
first  supplied  by  Parliamentary  Reform. 
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“England,”  said  Disraeli,  “does  not  love  coali¬ 
tions.”  If  she  does  not  love  them,  she  had,  under 
the  unreformed  Parliament,  very  frequently  to  put 
up  with  them.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  and 
keep  together  a  ministerial  majority  when  there 
could  be  no  appeal  to  a  coherent  body  of  opinion 
in  the  country ;  accordingly,  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  often  had,  in  the  common  phrase,  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  giving  his  opponents  a  share  of 
office.  Such  bargains  involved  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  principle  in  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
most  frequently  in  both  ;  nor  were  the  qualities 
most  in  demand  a  sure  guarantee  of  administrative 
efficiency.  Eloquence  and  readiness  in  debate 
secured  more  than  their  fair  share  in  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  on  account  of  the  weight  carried  by  those 
gifts  in  a  sovereign  assembly  whose  members  were 
free  to  indulge  their  personal  predilections  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  responsibility  to  their  electors  or  to  the 
country  at  large.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
decline  in  Parliamentary  oratory  after  the  Reform 
Act  corresponded  to  a  decline  in  the  ability  of  the 
speakers,  due  to  the  fact  that  young  men  of  genius 
had  not  the  same  facilities  for  entering  on  a  political 
career  when  the  number  of  pocket  or  purchasable 
boroughs  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  chiefs  was  so 
reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  available  for  the  purpose 
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of  introducing  every  desirable  candidate  for  office 
into  public  life.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
Parliamentary  ability,  as  measured  by  more  per¬ 
manent  standards,  has  declined  at  all  ;  and  the 
decline  in  eloquence  is  amply  accounted  for  by 
another  cause.  There  has  not  been  the  same  supply, 
for  the  good  reason  that  there  has  not  been  the 
same  demand.  Eloquence  has  not  the  same  value 
in  a  House  where  party-leaders,  at  the  head  of  solid 
majorities,  are  engaged  in  pushing  useful  measures 
through  as  in  a  House  where  it  matters  less  what 
Bills  are  carried  than  what  applause  is  won. 

Whatever  its  advantages  as  a  means  for  intro¬ 
ducing  young  men  to  public  life,  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  patronage  had  the  unquestionable 
drawback  of  exposing  their  political  integrity  to 
serious  temptations — to  the  temptation,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the 
magnate  who  offered  them  a  seat,  and  to  the 
temptation  afterwards  of  deserting  to  the  side  of  the 
Minister  who  could  make  them  independent  of  his 
support.  Even  with  an  assured  Parliamentary 
position,  a  statesman  who  stood  outside  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  ring  was  obliged,  in  default  of  popular 
support,  to  make  his  way  by  more  or  less  discredit¬ 
able  intrigues,  or  by  unworthy  concessions  to  royal 
demands. 

I  have  shown  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work 
to  what  the  power  of  the  Crown  amounted,  and  to 
what  impotence  it  reduced  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  considered  as  an  instrument  of  order 
or  of  progress.1  The  titular  Sovereign,  so  far  from 


1  Supra,  pp.  4,  53,  74,  76,  and  78. 
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giving  concentrated  energy  to  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  in  Austin’s  sense,  acted  as  a  drag  on  its 
movements  in  every  direction.  At  last  the  evil 
corrected  itself.  As  royalty  sank  into  deeper  and 
deeper  contempt,  Liberal  opinion  organised  itself 
spontaneously  under  leaders  drawn  from  the  Tory 
ranks,  and  took  in  hand,  to  begin  with,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  least  defensible  abuses.  But  even  the 
mighty  genius  and  dauntless  will  of  Canning  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  of  safely  steering  a  rotten  bark 
down  a  torrent  beset  with  such  rocks  and  shoals. 
A  few  weeks  after  a  Bill  for  relaxing  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  Lords,  through  the  blundering  of  his  own 
supporters,  the  great  statesman  perished  by  disease, 
as  he  might  have  perished  by  the  headsman’s  stroke 
under  aTudor  king.  His  Coalition  Cabinet  struggled 
on  for  five  months,  with  the  pitiful  Goderich  as 
its  nominal  head.  Under  it  the  guns  went  off  of 
themselves  at  Navarino,  putting  an  end  at  once  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  in  Greece  and  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe.  Then 
came  the  still  feebler  Ministry  of  Wellington  and 
Peel.  Called  to  office  as  defenders  of  Church 
privileges,  they  signally  betrayed  their  trust. 

Up  till  then  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church  had  been  formally  excluded  from  holding 
political  offices  in  England,  besides  being  subjected 
to  sundry  other  disabilities  by  what  were  known  as 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  All  who  wished  to 
evade  the  law  could  do  so  with  impunity  by  receiving 
the  Sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican  ritual  ; 
and  Protestant  Nonconformists  habitually  had 
recourse  to  this  subterfuge.  But  the  obligation  was 
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felt  as  a  stigma  ;  and  the  value  of  its  repeal  in  1828 
on  the  motion  of  a  young  Whig,  the  celebrated 
Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ministry, 
is  evinced  by  Lord  Eldon’s  passionate  protest 
against  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration,  the  Lords,  and  the  Bishops. 

Next  year  Wellington  and  Peel  not  only  conceded 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  themselves  introduced 
and  passed  it  as  a  Government  measure.  In  the 
circumstances  no  other  course  was  open  to  them  ; 
nevertheless,  they  and  their  party  remained  pro¬ 
foundly  discredited  by  the  surrender.  What  had 
so  long  been  refused  to  reason  was  now  avowedly 
granted  to  the  threat  of  rebellion — an  indication  of 
the  method  on  which  future  reformers  might  most 
safely  rely  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  demands. 
Moreover,  a  most  unfavourable  contrast  suggested 
itself  between  the  political  morality  of  the  Whigs, 
who  had  submitted  to  so  many  years’  exclusion 
from  office  rather  than  sacrifice  their  principles,  and 
the  political  morality  of  the  Tories,  who  sacrificed 
their  principles  to  prolong  their  twenty  years’ 
tenure  of  office  by  some  uncertain  and  inglorious 
months.  Most  degraded  of  all  was  the  attitude  of 
the  faithless  old  voluptuary  on  the  throne,  who, 
false  to  his  duty  as  a  son  and  false  to  his  pledges  as 
a  lover,  now  maundered  feebly  about  the  example 
of  his  revered  father  and  the  obligations  of  his 
Coronation  oath. 

If  George  IV.  made  the  monarchy  contemptible, 
his  brother  and  successor  made  it  ridiculous. 
William  IV.,  a  sailor  prince,  had  the  traditional 
manners  of  a  boatswain  on  shore,  still  more  accen¬ 
tuated  by  what  seemed  a  touch  of  hereditary 
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insanity.  A  lover  of  popularity  rather  than  of 
power,  he  had  just  character  enough  to  bring  a 
reforming  Ministry  into  office,  and  not  enough  to 
defeat,  although  he  disliked,  the  measure  by  which 
they  revolutionised  the  Constitution  and  reduced 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  a  cipher. 

With  the  new  reign  came  a  General  Election. 
It  was  held  under  the  shadow  of  that  Revolution 
which  overthrew  the  restored  Bourbon  monarchy 
and  made  the  French  once  more  a  free  people. 
Even  with  the  very  limited  share  of  power  given 
to  the  popular  element  by  the  Charter  of  1814, 
Charles  X.’s  Ministers  were  defeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  a  majority  of  forty ;  and,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  the  victory  of  the  Opposition 
received  a  decisive  confirmation.  The  King  replied 
by  three  Decrees,  dissolving  the  new  Chamber, 
altering  the  Constitution,  and  destroying  the  liberty 
of  the  Press.  Then  the  people  of  Paris  rose  in 
arms,  defeated  the  half-hearted  troops  sent  to  put 
them  down,  and  in  three  days  overthrew  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  priests  and  nobles  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Allies  in  1814.  The  Monarchy  was  provisionally 
maintained ;  but  Charles  X.’s  place  was  taken 
by  an  ostentatiously  bourgeois  King,  who,  like 
William  IV.,  walked  about  the  streets  alone  with 
an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  responding  affably  to 
the  salutations  of  the  passers-by. 

The  news  of  the  glorious  days  of  July  excited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  in  England  and  gave  a  decisive 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  the 
elections  then  in  progress.1  It  is  worthy  of  remark 


1  Harriet  Martineau,  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  vol.  ii.,  p.  383. 
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that,  although  Canning  hated  reform,  the  forces  he 
had  set  in  motion  were  entirely  favourable  to  its 
advance.  His  pro-nationalist  policy  broke  up  the 
Tory  party  and  created  a  group  of  statesmen  who 
were  prepared  to  carry  that  coalition  with  the  Whigs 
which  he  had  begun  to  the  length  of  absolute  coales¬ 
cence.  By  winning  over  France  to  the  Greek  cause 
he  had  separated  her  government  from  the  German 
despotisms,  and  so  left  it  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
Revolution.  Even  his  South  American  policy, 
apart  from  the  countenance  it  gave  to  republicanism, 
told  accidentally  in  the  same  direction.  For  the  new 
openings  it  afforded  to  our  trade,  by  stimulating  the 
wildest  speculation,  caused  avast  loss  of  capital  and 
brought  about  that  terrible  commercial  crisis  in 
which,  among  other  catastrophes,  Scott’s  whole 
fortune  was  engulfed.  This,  again,  led  to  a  long- 
continued  period  of  distress,  extended  over  the 
whole  country,  and  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
bad  harvest  of  1829.  As  usual,  the  Government 
was  made  responsible,  the  more  so  as  its  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  inherited  from  Canning,  had  to  bear 
the  blame  of  the  prevalent  industrial  stagnation. 
Even  Catholic  Emancipation  told  in  favour  of  the 
Reformers.  For  the  settlement  of  the  question 
gave  them  back  the  alienated  affections  of  the 
English  middle  class,  whose  bigotry  made  them 
unwilling  to  put  in  power  a  party  pledged  to  carry 
that  detested  measure.  As  Macaulay  observes, 
with  its  passage  “  the  solitary  link  of  sympathy 
which  attached  the  people  to  the  Tories  was 
broken  ;  the  cry  of  ‘  No  Popery  ’  could  no  longer 
be  opposed  to  the  cry  of  ‘  Reform.’  ”* 

1  Miscellaneous  Writings,  Speeches ,  and  Poems,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  430. 
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Liberalism  had  not  a  majority  in  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  the  Ministerialists  lost  so  many  seats,  and 
so  many  of  the  Tories  returned  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  Wellington  and  Peel  as  apostates  from  Pro¬ 
testantism,  that  their  position  proved  untenable, 
especially  after  the  Duke  had  alienated  the  most 
moderate  Reformers  by  a  declaration  of  his  belief 
in  the  unsurpassable  perfection  of  the  English 
Constitution,  made  without  consulting  his  col¬ 
leagues,  of  whom  some  would  have  gladly 
coalesced  with  the  Canningites  on  the  basis  of  a 
compromise  with  the  popular  demands.  Thus 
disunited  and  unsupported,  his  Ministry  fell  before 
an  adverse  vote  within  a  fortnight  after  Parliament 
met. 

These  details  are  important  because  they  show 
that  the  constitution  Wellington  pronounced  ideally 
perfect  had  ended  by  simply  making  it  impossible 
for  the  King’s  Government  to  be  carried  on.  Not 
merely  a  certain  number  of  boroughs,  but  the  whole 
system  was  rotten.  A  really  strong  aristocratic 
system  might  have  resisted  popular  clamour  with 
success  ;  but  such  a  system  was  incompatible  with 
the  power  of  the  Crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  popular  element  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  other — forces  by  which  the  nobles  were 
permanently  split  into  two  factions,  appealing 
to  one  or  other  of  them  for  support.  The 
sole  remedy  was  to  transfer  sovereignty  from 
this  shifting  chaos  to  some  one  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  sufficiently  powerful  and  homogeneous  to 
outweigh  all  the  other  parts  put  together,  or  at 
least  any  combination  of  parts  ever  likely  to  be 
formed  in  opposition  to  its  will. 
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Such  a  body  lay  ready  to  hand  in  the  middle 
classes  of  England,  understanding  by  that  name 
the  whole  mass  of  citizens  who  were  neither  obliged 
to  maintain  themselves  by  manual  labour  nor 
enabled  to  live  in  idleness  on  inherited  property. 
In  numbers  a  small  minority  of  the  whole  people, 
they  possessed  by  far  the  largest  share  of  its  accu¬ 
mulated  wealth  and  educated  intelligence,  with 
probably  on  an  average  more  than  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  its  morality — advantages  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  continual  accession  to  their 
ranks  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  from  the  working 
classes,  and  of  those  who  were  compelled  by  narrow 
means  to  descend  from  the  aristocracy  and  to  seek 
for  a  living  in  the  professions.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  all  that  makes  England  great  owed  its 
origin  to  members  of  this  class  ;  and  she  would 
have  been  far  richer  in  the  elements  of  national 
well-being  had  not  its  development  been  repressed 
by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  a  territorial 
oligarchy  whose  acres  were  broader  than  their 
minds. 

The  leading  Reformers  agreed  in  thinking  that 
the  object  of  a  great  readjustment  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  should  be  to  place  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  middle  class.  In  advocating  a  wide 
popular  suffrage  with  or  without  a  small  property 
qualification,  James  Mill,  an  advanced  Radical, 
argued  that  the  working-men  electors  would  be 
guided  by  “  the  intelligence  of  that  virtuous  rank 
who  come  the  most  immediately  in  contact  with 

them . to  whom  they  fly  for  advice  and  assistance 

in  all  their  numerous  difficulties . to  whom  their 

children  look  up  as  models  for  imitation,  whose 
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opinions  they  hear  daily  repeated  and  account  it 
their  honour  to  adopt.”1  And  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  middle  class  was  “  that  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which,  if  the  basis  of  Representation 
were  ever  so  far  extended,  the  opinion  would 
ultimately  decide.”  Brougham  also — no  Radical, 
but  a  conservative  Whig — identifies  the  people  of 
England  with  the  middle  classes,  “the  genuine 
depositaries  of  sober,  rational,  intelligent,  and 
honest  English  feeling,  looked  up  to  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  as  their  kind  and  natural  protectors.”2 

Now  it  was  just  because  the  middle  classes  were 
so  representative  of  the  people,  so  wealthy  and  so 
intelligent,  that  some  thoughtful  and  far-sighted 
English  statesmen  dreaded  their  advent  to  power. 
They  saw  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  become, 
in  Canning’s  words,  “the  preponderant  element  of 
the  Constitution.”  But  “if  it  were  to  add  to  its 
real  active  governing  influence  such  an  exclusively 
popular  character . as  would  arise  from  the  con¬ 

sciousness  that  it  was  the  immediately  deputed 
agent  for  the  whole  people  and  the  exclusive 
organ  of  their  will,  the  House  of  Commons,  instead 
of  enjoying  one-third  part  of  the  power  of  the  State, 
would  in  a  little  while  absorb  the  whole.  Neither 
the  House  of  Lords  nor  the  Crown  could  “  presume 
to  counteract  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation 
assembled”  in  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  we 
should  risk  losing  “  that  equality  and  co-ordination 
of  powers  among  the  three  branches  of  our  present 
Constitution  in  which  its  beauty,  its  strength,  its 


1  Essay  on  Government,  p.  32. 

2  Speeches,  vol.  ii. ,  pp.  606-11. 
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stability,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  under 
it  consist.”1 

So,  with  the  prescience  of  genius,  spoke  Canning 
in  1822  ;  and  such  doubtless  was  the  view  taken  by 
many  brought  up,  like  young  Gladstone,  “  under 
the  shadow  of  his  great  name.” 

There  was  this  much  truth  in  the  argument  for 
the  supreme  excellence  of  our  balanced  Constitu¬ 
tion,  that  a  weak  and  even  rotten  Government  had 
favoured  the  growth  of  individual  enterprise  and 
genius  in  England  for  the  last  two  generations. 
But  then  that  very  development  had  itself  created 
a  demand  for  reforms  which  only  a  strong  Govern¬ 
ment  could  carry  through.  The  most  brilliant  of 
the  newly-elected  Whig  members,  a  thoroughly 
middle-class  man,  who  had  won  his  seat — a  pocket 
borough  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s — by  attacking 
Bentham  while  himself  a  Benthamite  as  regards 
legal  reform,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  Macaulay, 
argued  very  truly  that  the  value  of  a  Legislature 
ought  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  but  by  the  way  in  which  its  own 
proper  work  of  legislation  was  done  ;  and  that, 
judged  by  that  standard,  the  unreformed  Parliament 
deserved  the  severest  condemnation,  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  of  England  being  as  much  a  disgrace 
to  her  rulers  as  her  material  prosperity  was  a  glory 
to  the  people.2  And  Brougham,  also  in  law  a 
pupil  of  Bentham,  speaking  for  the  Whig  Ministry, 
declares  that  they  “seek  the  support”  of  the  middle 
classes,  “by  salutary  reforms  not  merely  in  the 
representation,  but  in  all  the  branches  of  our 

1  Canning,  Speeches,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  354-56. 

2  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speeches,  ii. ,  408. 
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financial,  our  commercial,  and  our  legal  polity.  1 
The  real  chief  of  the  fallen  Ministry,  now  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  had  indeed  signalised  his  tenure  of 
office  by  some  modification  of  the  sanguinary 
penal  statutes  denounced  by  Macaulay,  and  had 
greatly  added  to  public  security  by  the  creation  of 
an  efficient  police.  But  a  truly  representative 
Parliament  would  have  dealt  with  the  penal  laws 
much  sooner  and  much  more  thoroughly  ;  and  the 
new  constabulary  would  have  been  more  popular 
had  they  not  been  identified  with  the  machinery  of 
aristocratic  oppression.  There  are  not  many 
sadder  things  in  English  history  than  that  Peel, 
himself  sprung  from  the  middle  class,  and,  like 
Pitt  and  Canning,  born  to  guide  it  on  the  path  of 
progress,  should  have  been  separated  by  fate  from 
his  natural  supporters,  and  made  illustrious  by 
deserting  the  positions  he  had  been  retained  to 
defend. 

The  place  left  vacant  by  the  collapse  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  forlorn  Administration  was  filled,  in  fact  if  not 
in  name,  by  a  Coalition  Cabinet,  a  combination  of 
Whigs  andCanningites  under  the  lead  of  Fox’s  most 
dignified  follower,  Earl  Grey.  Although  chosen 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  middle  class,  it  was 
exceptionally  aristocratic  in  constitution.  Its  only 
middle-class  member,  and  also  by  far  the  ablest, 
Brougham,  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Chan¬ 
cellor.  The  majority  of  his  colleagues .  were 
hereditary  peers,  and  the  Ministers  who  sat  in  the 
Commons  were  mostly  lords  or  the  sons  of  lords. 


1  Speeches.,  ii.  601. 
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Their  views  on  Reform  differed  widely,  but  the 
most  aristocratic  were  not  the  least  advanced.  The 
scheme  ultimately  agreed  on  was  a  compromise 
based  on  the  principle  of  making  the  smallest 
change  in  existing  institutions  consistent  with  the 
nearly  complete  admission  of  the  middle  class  to 
political  power.  For  innovating  purposes  a  more 
sweeping  measure  might  have  proved  less  effectual. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  Household  Suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  shorter  Parliaments,  or  even  a  closer  adjust¬ 
ment  of  representation  to  population,  would  have 
made  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  more  absolute  ;  a 
considerable  enfranchisement  of  working  men 
might  even  have  weakened  the  people  by  dividing 
them  against  themselves  and  limiting  their  choice 
to  candidates  rich  enough  to  contest  very  large 
constituencies.  Lord  Grey  assured  the  King  that 
his  Bill  was  really  aristocratic  ;  and  it  was  so  in 
the  sense  of  leaving  the  highest  class  a  practical 
monopoly  of  administrative  power ;  but  in  all 
probability  any  manipulation  of  the  electorate 
would  have  had  the  same  effect.  What  it  did  do 
was  to  institute  popular  sovereignty  (in  Austin’s 
sense),  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Crown  ;  but 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  a  theoretical  Republican, 
would  view  this  revolution  without  alarm. 

The  first  Reform  Bill  passed  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  only  one,  and  was  wrecked  by  an 
amendment  in  Committee.  An  immediate  dissolu¬ 
tion  gave  the  country,  imperfectly  represented  as  it 
was,  the  opportunity  for  an  unequivocal  expression 
of  its  opinion.  Of  eighty-two  English  county 
members  seventy-six  were  returned  pledged  to 
support  the  Bill,  as  were  also  all  the  representatives 
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of  the  cities  and  the  great  towns.  In  the  new 
House  the  second  reading  of  the  second  Reform 
Bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  136.  The  Lords  threw 
it  out  by  a  majority  composed  of  Bishops  and  of 
peers  created  since  the  French  Revolution.  Riots 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
was  some  talk  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Wellington 
and  Peel  had  yielded  Catholic  Emancipation  to 
avoid  civil  war  in  Ireland  ;  yet  they  countenanced 
a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  people  in 
England  at  the  risk  of  the  same  calamity,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  failure.  When  the  Bill 
passed  the  Commons  a  second  time — on  this 
occasion  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one — Peel  still 
advised  the  Lords  to  throw  it  out,  his  avowed 
object  being  to  discourage  future  attempts  in  the 
same  direction,  by  making  the  innovator’s  task  as 
difficult  and  repulsive  as  possible.1  This  time, 
however,  they  agreed  to  the  second  reading,  but 
soon  afterwards  passed  a  wrecking  amendment  in 
Committee.  On  the  King’s  refusal  to  overcome 
their  resistance  by  a  sweeping  creation  of  peers, 
the  Whig  Ministers  resigned,  and  Wellington 
accepted  office  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
introduce  a  new  measure  of  Reform  on  rather  more 
moderate  lines  ;  but  Peel,  whose  co-operation  he 
invited,  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  dis¬ 
reputable  scheme  for  saving  the  dignity  of  the 
King  and  the  Upper  House.  The  two  chiefs  had 
different  and  conflicting  standards  of  honour.  The 
Duke,  after  declaring  against  any  sort  of  constitu¬ 
tional  change  as  bad  in  itself,  was  ready  to  pocket 


1  Parker,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 
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his  principles  for  the  convenience  of  his  royal 
master ;  Sir  Robert,  as  a  party  leader,  objected  to 
making  himself  and  his  followers  responsible  for  a 
disturbance  in  existing  arrangements  which  they 
had  publicly  denounced  as  inexpedient  and  unjust. 

The  advanced  Liberal  leaders  were  confident 
that,  if  it  came  to  a  trial  of  strength,  the  people 
would  win,  as  they  had  won  in  Paris  and  Brussels. 
But  they  dreaded  the  consequences  of  victory.  It 
would  mean  the  establishment  of  pure  democracy, 
for  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  not 
ripe.  At  this  juncture  Francis  Place,  a  Radical 
tailor  of  high  organising  ability,  and,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  wire-puller  of  the  Benthamite  party, 
hit  on  an  effective  scheme  for  baffling  the  Court 
intrigues  by  which  William  IV.,  under  the 
influence,  as  was  believed,  of  his  German  consort, 
had  been  won  away  from  the  popular  cause.  On 
Sunday,  May  13th,  1832,  he  placarded  the  walls  of 
London  with  bills  containing  merely  the  words  : 
“To  stop  the  Duke,  go  for  gold.”  The  result  was 
a  run  on  the  Bank  which  lasted  a  week.  But  long 
before  the  week  was  over  the  placards  had  done 
their  work;  for  on  Tuesday  the  King  had  sent  for 
Earl  Grey,  and  on  Friday  permission  had  been 
obtained  to  create  as  many  peers  as  were  necessary 
to  pass  the  Bill.  The  threat  sufficed  to  bring 
the  Lords  to  their  senses,  and  on  June  4th  the 
third  reading  was  carried  by  106  to  22. 1 

In  one  important  respect  the  measure  that  became 
law  differed  from  the  original  plan.  The  county 


1  Graham  Wallas,  Life  of  Francis  Place,  pp.  305-10. 
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franchise,  which  in  the  first  Bill  had  been  restricted 
to  forty-shilling  freeholders,  was  extended,  against 
the  will  of  the  Government,  to  copyholders,  lease¬ 
holders,  and  tenants-at-will  paying  £50  a  year. 
This  change  introduced  a  class  of  voters  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  landowners  ;  and,  as  the 
number  of  county  members  was  simultaneously 
increased  from  94  to  159,  the  landed  interest  obtained 
a  great  accession  of  strength,  just  at  a  time  when 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  become  a 
leading  item  in  the  Radical  programme. 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
done  precisely  what  was  expected  from  it  by  friends 
and  foes  alike.  A  legislative  machine  had  been 
created  capable  of  carrying  the  will  of  the  middle 
classes  into  effect.  Twenty  years  of  Parliamentary 
agitation  had  been  needed  to  destroy  such  an  inde¬ 
fensible  iniquity  as  the  slave  trade.  In  the  very 
first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  West 
Indian  slavery,  a  less  unquestionable  evil,  was 
abolished  without  resistance.  The  work  of  law 
reform  was  greatly  accelerated.  Those  sanguinary 
penal  statutes  mentioned  by  Macaulay  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  rotten-borough  system  were  rapidly 
repealed;  and  “since  1838  no  person  has  been 
hanged  in  England  for  any  offence  other  than 
murder.”1  After  clearing  off  all  the  arrears  of 
Chancery  business  in  his  first  year  of  office, 
Brougham  proceeded  to  the  work  of  reforming  the 
civil  law  on  Benthamite  principles.  He  created 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  he 


1  Walpole,  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  p.  405. 
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created  the  Central  Criminal  Court ;  he  took  the 
first  step  towards  the  creation  of  County  Courts  ; 
by  abolishing  fines  and  recoveries  he  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  conveyances  ;  his  Bankruptcy  Bill  became 
the  germ  of  future  legislation  on  the  subject. 
Codification,  on  which  Bentham  and  Austin  laid 
so  much  stress,  has  unfortunately  not  yet  been 
applied  to  English  law. 

India,  as  a  despotically  governed  dependency, 
presented  a  freer  field  than  England  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  modern  ideas.  One  of  the  demands  of 
the  new  democracy  had  been  that  the  trade  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  put  an 
end  to.  The  privilege  was  taken  from  them  in 
framing  the  new  Charter  of  1833.  That  instrument 
completed  what  the  philosophic  statesmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  begun — the  transformation 
of  the  Company  into  a  delegated  agency  for  advanc¬ 
ing  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
in  a  region  where  the  co-efficient  of  possible  felicity 
rose  to  hundreds  of  millions.  The  era  of  bene¬ 
ficent  activity  had,  indeed,  already  begun.  In  1827 
Canning  sent  out  as  Governor-General  of  Bengal 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  son  of  a  great  Whig 
noble,  and  himself  half  a  Radical.  This  illustrious 
humanitarian  abolished  flogging  in  the  native 
Indian  army,  and  put  down  Suttee,  or  the  religious 
custom  of  burning  widows  alive,  with  as  little 
scruple  as  he  put  down  Thuggee,  or  the  religious 
custom  of  strangling  people  in  general.  What 
was  more,  he  instituted  the  system  of  admitting 
educated  Hindoos  to  posts  in  the  judicature — a 
most  important  step,  not  only  as  opening  to  them 
an  honourable  career,  but  also  as  making  a 
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provision  for  public  order  without  a  ruinous  addition 
to  the  financial  burdens  of  India.  During  Wel¬ 
lington’s  Ministry  it  was  more  than  once  proposed 
to  recall  the  reforming  Governor,  but  Earl  Grey’s 
advent  to  power  finally  secured  his  position.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  Act  that  converted  the  Company 
into  a  purely  political  body  made  him  the  first 
Governor-General  of  all  India ;  and  for  several 
months  before  resigning  he  enjoyed  the  assistance 
of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  the  person  of  Macaulay, 
who,  after  eloquently  defending  the  new  system  of 
government  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
had  been  sent  out  to  India  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council. 

Macaulay  himself  thoroughly  reformed  the  higher 
Hindoo  education  by  substituting  the  study  of 
English  for  the  study  of  Oriental  literature  ;  and 
he  gave  India  a  Penal  Code  constructed  on  Ben¬ 
thamite  principles,  which  a  high  authority,  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  prefers  to  the  codes  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  even  regards  as  his  most  lasting  monu¬ 
ment.  It  did  not,  however,  come  into  force  until 
some  years  after  the  Mutiny — that  is  to  say,  after 
the  clumsy  system  of  a  dual  government  had  been 
abolished. 

In  order  that  utilitarian  principles  might  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  India,  it  was  necessary 
that  European  methods  of  order  and  progress 
should  be  put  into  action  through  the  whole  penin¬ 
sula,  with  no  more  regard  for  Asiatic  prejudices 
than  prudent  policy  required.  A  different  rule 
was  required  for  the  good  government  of  Colonies 
peopled  by  settlers  of  English  or  European  race. 

M 
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Experience  has  shown  that  these  had  better  be  left 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  without  interference 
from  the  mother  country,  though  not  without  such 
a  measure  of  protection  as  their  exposed  position 
may  necessitate,  and  such  a  community  of  citizen¬ 
ship  as  interest  and  affection  may  demand.  A  crisis 
in  Canada,  brought  on  by  a  long  and  complicated 
series  of  events  not  necessary  to  relate  here,  gave 
the  English  reformers  an  opportunity  to  declare 
that  our  relations  with  the  Colonies  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  conducted  on  rational  principles.  In 
Upper  Canada  a  struggle  between  a  jobbing  oli¬ 
garchy  and  the  bulk  of  the  Colonists,  in  Lower 
Canada  a  struggle  between  the  old  French  and  the 
new  English  settlers — aggravated,  both  of  them,  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Home  Government — 
had  led  to  insurrection  and  civil  war.  At  length,  in 
1838,  Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  compose  the 
strife.  He  was  Earl  Grey’s  son-in-law,  and  the 
most  advanced  member  of  the  Reform  Cabinet. 
Many  looked  on  him  as  the  future  leader  of  the 
progressive  party  in  England.  But  his  hasty  and 
imperious  temper  made  him  an  unsafe  friend  and  a 
safe  mark  for  foes.  As  Canadian  Governor-General 
his  policy  was  so  fiercely  assailed  and  so  feebly 
supported  at  home  that  in  a  few  months  Durham 
felt  compelled  to  resign.  But  the  work  for  which 
he  went  out  was  already  in  principle  accomplished. 
The  celebrated  Report  issued  under  his  name, 
which  has  guided  the  policy  of  all  his  successors, 
owes  its  origin  to  Benthamite  inspiration.  “I,” 
says  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  intellectual  head  of  the 
school,  “  had  been  the  prompter  of  his  prompters. 
Lord  Durham’s  report,  written  by  Charles  Buller, 
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partly  under  the  inspiration  of  Wakefield,  began  a 
new  era ;  its  recommendations,  extending  to  com¬ 
plete  internal  self-government,  were  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  Canada  within  two  or  three  years,  and 
have  since  extended  to  nearly  all  the  other  Colonies 
of  European  race  which  have  any  claim  to  the 
character  of  important  communities.  And  I  may 
say  that,  in  upholding  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Durham  at  the  most  important  moment,  I  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  this  result.”1 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  personality  of 
William  IV.  placed  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Canadian  reconstitution,  and  that  the  acceptance 
of  Durham’s  report  was  probably  not  unconnected 
with  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  his  successor, 
a  young  Queen  whose  indifference  to  politics 
facilitated  the  assumption  of  undivided  sovereignty 
by  middle-class  opinion. 

Thus,  alike  at  the  centre  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  Empire,  the  tendency  of  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution  was  to  substitute  order  for  chaos,  progress 
for  corruption,  and,  to  some  extent,  government 
by  consent  for  government  by  constraint.  Less 
brilliant  and  impressive  than  the  changes  so  far 
passed  in  review,  but  perhaps  even  more  intimately 
related  to  the  future  reorganisation  of  social  life, 
was  the  municipal  reform  effected  in  1835.  Till 
then  the  borough  corporations  had  been  squalid 
little  close  oligarchies,  worked  in  the  interest  of  their 
patrons,  Whig  or  Tory,  and  rewarded  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  public  property  under  their  control 


1  Mill,  Autobiography,  pp.  216-17. 
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into  sources  of  private  emolument.  A  Bill,  trans¬ 
ferring  the  management  of  the  boroughs  from  these 
privileged  individuals  to  the  bulk  of  the  ratepayers, 
was  denounced  by  the  extreme  Conservatives  as  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  property — the  favourite 
metaphysical  figment  on  that  side,  as  the  rights  of 
man  had  been  on  the  opposite  side  forty  years 
before,  and  with  less  reason  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
But  Peel,  who  was  assuming  more  and  more  the 
part  of  a  middle-class  leader,  supported  the  Bill  in 
the  Commons;  and,  when  the  Lords  returned  it 
amended  out  of  recognition,  he  stood  by  the 
Government  in  restoring  the  original  outlines  of 
their  scheme. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  almost  solely 
with  the  reorganisation  of  government.  We  have 
now  to  consider  how  the  new  powers  thus  acquired 
were  used  for  the  common  good. 

First  in  importance  comes  the  new  Poor  Law  of 
1834.  It  has  been  related  in  a  former  chapter  how, 
under  Pitt’s  rule,  an  unlimited  extension  was  given 
to  outdoor  relief,  and  how  this  measure  had  con¬ 
tributed,  with  other  causes,  to  stimulate  the 
economical  speculations  of  Malthus.  His  ideas 
were  accepted  by  the  Benthamites,  whose  opposi¬ 
tion  to  indiscriminate  alms-giving  placed  them  on 
this  point  in  sharp  antagonism  to  the  more  impulsive 
Radicalism  represented  by  Cobbett,  as  well  as  to 
those  Tories  who,  partly  from  genuine  philanthropy, 
partly  from  dislike  of  the  manufacturers,  wished 
to  protect  labour  against  the  tyranny  of  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  full  support  of  the 
leading  Whigs,  among  whom,  indeed,  Malthus 
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himself  maybe  reckoned.  But  the  facts  of  the  case 
spoke  louder  than  any  political  partisan.  A  Com¬ 
mission,  appointed  to  investigate  the  working  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  1832,  reported  in  1834.  It  showed 
— to  borrow  Brougham’s  energetic  language — that 
those  laws  “had  succeeded  in  wholly  disconnecting 
the  ideas  of  labour  and  its  reward  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  ;  they  had  encouraged  the  idle  and  the 
profligate,  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious  ;  they  had  destroyed  the  independence  of 
the  peasant,  and  given  him  the  degradation  of  a 
beggar”— with  the  assurance,  which  a  beggar  had 
not,  of  receiving  alms  whenever  he  chose  to  demand 
them.1 

In  one  place  a  young  man,  the  type  of  many 
more,  was  found  saying:  “I  do  not  want  work;  I 
would  rather  have  my  3s.  6d.  from  the  parish 
without  working  than  toil  to  get  10s.  or  12s.  a 
week.”  And,  as  the  orator  added,  such  young 
men  in  all  probability  supplemented  the  parish 
allowance  with  the  profits  of  crime.  Nor  was  the 
demoralisation  limited  “  to  inland  places  and  to 
lazy  rustics.”  The  Kentish  sailors,  once  renowned 
for  their  adventurousness  and  daring,  would  no 
longer  put  out  to  sea  in  winter,  provided  as  they 
then  were  by  the  parish  with  12s.  a  week.2  The  evil 
tended  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  itself  by  the 
contagion  of  example  and  by  stimulating  the 
growth  of  population.  For  every  additional  child 
the  parish  gave  an  additional  allowance  of  2s.  a 
week;  and  as  illegitimate  children  came  in  for 
the  same  privilege,  a  direct  premium  was  put  on 

1  Brougham,  Speeches,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  488-89. 

2  Brougham,  op.  cit.,  p.  495. 
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unchastity,  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  bastards 
being  eagerly  sought  after  in  marriage.  Thus  the 
burden  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  backs  on 
which  it  was  borne.  The  weight  of  pauper 
expenditure,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  at 
the  two  periods,  was  as  seven  in  1831  to  four  in 
1801. 1 

To  complete  the  stringent  logic  of  the  verification 
given  to  economic  principle  by  this  vast  economic 
experiment,  a  negative  instance  was  forthcoming. 
Over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  where  a  different 
system  of  administering  relief  prevailed,  no  such 
evils  existed ;  and  in  some  favoured  English 
districts,  where  a  more  rational  administration  had 
been  adopted,  industry  flourished,  and  the  poor- 
rate  came  down,  first  to  one-half,  and  afterwards  to 
one-third.2 

A  system  securing  a  pension  to  every  man  at 
any  age  on  demand  might  have  been  expected  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages  by  making  the  labourer 
independent  of  his  employer.  It  had  the  contrary 
effect.  As  doles  in  aid  of  wages  were  allowed,  the 
labourers  accepted  less  than  the  cost  of  living  would 
otherwise  have  compelled  them  to  demand,  with 
the  result  of  shifting  the  burden  of  their  main¬ 
tenance  on  the  ratepayers  who  did  not  profit  by 
their  work. 

An  end  was  put  to  these  ruinous  abuses  by  the 
Poor  Law  of  1834.  It  provided  that  henceforth 
outdoor  relief  should  only  be  given  to  the  sick  and 
aged.  Able-bodied  paupers  were  only  supported 
at  the  public  expense  in  buildings  where  they  were 


1  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i. ,  p.  84. 

2  Brougham,  op.  cit.,  p.  502. 
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set  to  do  unpleasant  work  on  food  sufficient  to 
support  life,  but  studiously  kept  under  the  mark  of 
what  a  labourer  in  receipt  of  moderate  wages  could 
command.  Existence  in  these  workhouses  was  not 
agreeable,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  so  ;  but  their 
popular  nickname  of  New  Bastilles  (pronounced 
Bastyles)  was  singularly  ill-chosen.  The  old 
Bastille  was  a  place  where  persons  of  the  higher 
classes  were  detained,  against  their  will,  in  idleness 
and  relative  luxury  during  the  King’s  pleasure, 
with  permission  for  married  couples  to  live  together; 
whereas  nobody  need  enter  a  workhouse  or  remain 
there  for  any  time  against  his  will  ;  and  one  of  the 
rules  most  objected  to  was  that  a  strict  separation  of 
the  sexes  prevented  the  breeding  of  hereditary 

paupers.  . 

Another  merit  of  the  new  law  was  that  it  created 

an  administrative  machinery,  placing  the  raising 
and  distribution  of  parish  relief  under  the  control 
of  Boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  supervised 
themselves  by  a  central  office  in  London. 

The  new  Poor  Law  was  angrily  denounced  by 
Cobbett,  and  by  John  Walter,  a  moderate  Liberal, 
in  the  Times;  but  it  passed  both  Houses  by  large 
majorities,  Wellington,  who  loved  superlatives, 
declaring  it  to  be  “  the  best  Bill  ever  devised  Its 
real  author  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Edwin 
Chadwick,  an  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of 
Bentham.  Chadwick  also  took  a  leading  though 
unseen  part  in  another  work  of  constructive  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  whole  credit  of  which  has  fallen  to  others. 

This  was  the  Factory  Act  of  1833. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter  how  the 
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old  English  Constitution,  with  its  fortuitous  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  by  preventing  the  formation 
of  a  strong  government,  left  powerful  individuals 
and  interests  free  to  exercise  grinding  oppression 
on  the  most  helpless  members  of  the  community, 
and  how  the  most  pitiful  and  unpitied  among  these 
unfortunates  were  the  little  children  worked  to  death 
by  factory  labour.  The  reforming  movement, 
genuine  though  feeble,  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  did  something  to  ameliorate  their  lot.  A 
pestilence  caused  by  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
Manchester  factories,  where  child-apprentices  were 
employed,  led  to  an  Act  reducing  their  hours  of 
work  to  twelve  a  day  (1802).  As  an  unintended 
result  the  atrocious  apprenticeship  system  was 
discontinued,  but  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
direct  purchase  of  children  from  their  own  parents 
for  the  same  exhausting  toil.  The  Act  of  1802  did  not 
apply  to  this  new  category  of  infant  slaves,  who  were 
treated  almost  as  brutally  as  their  orphan  prede¬ 
cessors.1  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great  statesman’s 
father,  introduced  another  Bill  in  1816,  limiting  all 
child-labour  in  factories  to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  in 
this  form  it  passed  the  Commons  ;  but  the  Lords 
raised  the  time  to  twelve  hours,  and  restricted  the 
measure  to  cotton  mills.  After  all,  the  number  of 
hours  and  the  description  of  labour  mattered  little 
if,  as  we  are  told,  the  law  remained  a  dead  letter. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  reforming  era  of  1830, 
when  a  great  agitation  on  the  subject  of  child-labour 
and  overwork  in  general  sprang  up,  headed  by 
representatives  of  all  parties  in  the  country.  It  was 


H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Industrial  History,  p.  391. 
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not  originally  excited  by  any  feeling  of  jealousy  on 
the  side  of  the  landed  interest  against  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  public  protest 
was  raised  in  the  manufacturing  districts  themselves. 
It  came  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Oastler,  who, 
though  steward  of  a  landed  estate,  had  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  heart  of  the  factory  districts,  and 
was  supplied  with  his  facts  by  J.  Wood,  a  Bradford 
manufacturer.  Michael  Sadler,  an  eloquent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  poor,  was  induced  by  his  representations 
to  bring  the  subject  before  Parliament.  Sadler 
was  in  the  linen  trade,  and,  like  Oastler,  a  high 
Tory ;  but  the  first  Bill  for  putting  an  end  to 
child-labour  and  restricting  the  labour  of  boys 
and  girls  under  eighteen  to  ten  hours  a  day, 
was  introduced  by  Hobhouse,  a  Radical,  and  Lord 
Morpeth,  a  Ministerial  Whig.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  political  economists,  as  such,  were  opposed  to 
legislative  interference  with  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories.  Malthus  refers  to  it  with 
approval,2  and  it  subsequently  received  the  support 
of  McCulloch. 

Sadler  had  no  seat  in  the  reformed  Parliament, 
and  the  initiative  passed  from  his  hands  to  the  abler 
guidance  of  Lord  Ashley,  so  famous  in  the  annals 
of  philanthropy  under  his  later  title  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  inspired  by  a  deep  religious 
feeling  of  the  Evangelical  cast,  as  also  were  Oastler 
and  Sadler.  But  among  those  who  deprecated 
hasty  legislation  were  some  whose  love  of  humanity 
did  not  yield  to  theirs.  Lord  Althorp,  the  Whig 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  rightly  insisted 

2  Essay  on  Population,  p.  421.  Hodder,  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury , 

vol.  i.,  p.  157. 
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on  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  One  of  the  Commissioners  was  Edwin 
Chadwick,  the  Benthamite.  He,  we  are  told,  “was 
the  chief  author  of  the  Report  which  recommended 
the  appointment  of  Government  inspectors  under  a 
central  authority,  and  the  limitation  of  children’s 
work  to  six  hours  daily.1 . Among  other  pro¬ 

posals  in  the  Report  was  one  that  employers 
should  be  held  responsible  for  accidents  to  their 
work-people — a  suggestion  that  has  only  been 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Employers’  Liability  Act 
(1898).”  It  may  be  said  that  this  proposal,  as  being 
no  more  than  a  new  provision  for  the  redressal  of 
injuries,  still  remains  within  the  limits  of  that 
individualism  with  which  Benthamism  is  commonly 
identified.  But  no  interpretation  of  individualism 
will  cover  Chadwick’s  recommendation,  made 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1837,  that  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  should  be 
restricted,  and  that  healthy  recreation  for  the  people 
should  be  provided.2 

Bentham’s  school  was,  in  truth,  pledged  to 
nothing  but  the  reorganisation  of  individual  and 
social  life  on  a  basis  of  pure  reason,  with  the  greatest 
possible  increase  of  happiness  for  its  end.  As  the 
proximate  means  to  that  end  the  identification  of 
private  with  public  interest  was  prescribed  ;  and 
again,  as  a  means  to  that  secondary  end,  the 
transfer  of  political  power  from  the  aristocracy  to 

1  By  the  Bill  actually  passed  in  1833  children  under  nine  were 
forbidden  to  work  at  all,  the  labour  of  children  under  thirteen 
was  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  the  labour  of  young 
persons  under  eighteen  to  sixty-nine  hours  a  week. 

2  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  Supplement,  vol.  i. ,  p.  407. 
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the  people.  To  what  extent  the  compulsion  implied 
in  every  exercise  of  power  should  be  carried 
remained  a  question  not  of  principle  but  of 
detail.  A  good  deal  of  reforming  activity  was 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
open  expression  of  opinion,  on  locomotion,  on 
trade,  on  colonial  autonomy,  on  the  independence 
of  foreign  nations,  on  the  personal  liberty  of 
negroes,  or,  again,  towards  the  removal  of  dis¬ 
abilities  connected  with  religious  belief;  and  the 
association  of  Liberalism  with  the  systematic 
struggle  for  universal  emancipation  led  to  its 
occasional  identification,  in  the  minds  both  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  with  a  rooted  hostility 
to  all  restrictions  on  liberty  as  such.  The  nature- 
worship  of  the  eighteenth  century,  continued  far 
into  the  nineteenth,  gave  a  sort  of  religious  sanction 
to  this  feeling.  But  the  Benthamites,  at  any  rate, 
were  inaccessible  to  such  illusions.  They  no  more 
believed  in  nature  as  a  lawgiver  than  they  believed 
in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and,  however  much  they  may 
have  regarded  individual  interest  as  a  safe  guide 
for  the  economic  man,  they  held  that  man,  as  a 
lawyer  and  legislator,  was  in  most  instances  set 
against  the  general  interest  by  exclusive  attention 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  that  this  divergence 
would  continue  until  the  two  were  brought  into 
coincidence  by  a  new  system  of  government  and 
education— a  theory  borrowed,  consciously  or  not, 
from  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Plato.  And  even 
their  political  economy  embodied  one  very  impor¬ 
tant  exception  to  .  the  general  principle  of  letting 
things  alone.  For  they  fully  accepted  Malthus  s 
theory  of  population,  according  to  which  the  mass 
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of  mankind  could  only  be  rescued  from  abject 
poverty  by  habitual  disobedience  to  the  most  im¬ 
perious  of  natural  instincts. 

The  new  Poor  Law  was  in  the  first  instance 
a  triumph  for  the  principle  of  laissez-faire  by 
withdrawing  the  artificial  encouragement  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  the  idle  and  improvident  as  well 
as  to  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers.  But  it 
also  brought  up  the  question  whether,  besides 
withdrawing  bounties,  artificial  checks  should  not 
be  imposed  on  the  growth  of  population  ;  and  still 
wider  issues  were  opened  by  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  factory  labour.  It  was  no  deroga¬ 
tion  from  the  principle  of  free  contract  that  children 
should  not  be  sold  into  slavery  and  worked  to 
death  ;  but  to  interfere  with  the  contracts  between 
their  parents  and  the  manufacturers  involved  the 
assumption  of  new  responsibilities  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  going  far  beyond  the  mere  duty  of  main¬ 
taining  order. 

Nor  could  the  question  be  long  argued  on  grounds 
of  mere  abstract  metaphysical  right.  As  a  result 
of  child-labour  the  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  found  to  be  fast  degenerating  ;  and 
this  alone  seemed  to  justify  restrictive  legislation, 
for  any  theory  that  forbids  the  State  to  protect  the 
health  of  its  citizens  stands  self-condemned.  But  if 
so,  then  the  insanitary  employment  of  women,  the 
future  mothers  of  the  race,  likewise  called  for  State 
intervention,  as  well  as  their  employment  in  trades 
of  a  demoralising  character.  And  this,  again, 
suggested  serious  doubts  whether  they,  any  more 
than  children,  were  capable  of  contracting  freely 
for  themselves.  Finally,  the  labour  of  the  various 
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classes  of  operatives  employed  in  factories  was  so 
interdependent  that  the  hours  of  one  set  could  not 
be  abridged  without  bringing  the  others  to  a 
standstill — a  circumstance  which  would  suggest  the 
desirability  of  fixing  a  shorter  legal  day  for  men 
also,  thus  entailing  a  fresh  inroad  on  the  theory 
of  laissez-faire.  In  social  as  well  as  in  physical 
science  the  applicability  of  metaphysical  concep¬ 
tions  broke  down  under  the  stress  of  fact. 

Not  that  the  rigid  economists  would  allow  the 
existence  of  any  such  discrepancy  between  fact  and 
theory.  They  claimed  that  the  violated  law  of 
laissez-faire  would  soon  avenge  itself  in  famine. 
Shorter  hours  meant  diminished  production  that 
is,  a  less  amount  of  capital  available  for  the  payment 
of  wages.  The  answer  was  that  the  produce  of 
labour  would  increase  with  its  efficiency,  and  that 
this  depended  on  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
operatives,  which  would  gain  by  their  working  for 
shorter  hours.  As  for  the  children,  new  machines 
were  invented  to  do  the  work  from  which  they  had 
been  debarred.  And,  apart  from  this  expedient, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  simple  device  of  employing 
them  in  successive  shifts,  so  that  a  child,  though 
not  the  same  child,  was  always  available  for  the 
office  required. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  the  real  author  of  the  Factory 
Commission  Report,  had  no  scruples  about  the 
State  regulation  of  labour  ;  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  children  should  be  sent  to  school 
during  the  time  saved  off  their  work  proves  that  he 
had  none  as  regards  compulsory  education  either. 
Compulsory  or  not,  State  education  signally  violates 
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the  principle  of  laissez-faire.  It  is  therefore  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  first  proposal  to  establish  a  system 
of  national  State  education  was  made  in  1837  by 
Roebuck,  at  that  time  a  Benthamite,  and  seconded 
by  Grote,  who  remained  a  Benthamite  through 
life.  Roebuck  advocated  a  purely  secular  system 
of  teaching,  and  wished  that  the  cost  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  Church  property.  Government 
took  the  question  out  of  his  hands,  and  provi¬ 
sionally  settled  it  by  granting  ^30,000  in  aid  of  the 
National  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
societies  grew  out  of  the  systems  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  respectively,  one  being  supported  by 
Church  people  and  the  other  by  Nonconformists. 
As  the  amount  allotted  to  each  body  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  local  contributions  it  received  from 
private  sources,  and  as  the  National  Society  was 
much  the  richer  of  the  two,  the  Ministerial  plan 
amounted  to  a  fresh  endowment  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

Lord  Brougham,  as  a  Scotchman,  was  an 
enthusiast  for  education,  and  had  more  definite 
ideas  about  it  than  any  of  his  party.  He  observed 
that  under  the  voluntary  system  school  attendance 
in  England  had  more  than  doubled  in  fifteen  years  ; 
and  he  feared  that  the  State  might  do  more  harm 
than  good  by  taking  the  movement  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise.  But  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
education  given  fell  far  short  of  the  demand,  and 
was  even  more  deficient  in  quality  than  in  quantity. 
As  a  Scotchman,  again,  he  was  more  open  to 
French  influence  than  his  English  contemporaries. 
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Deeply  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  Normal 
schools  in  France,  he  proposed  that  similar  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  among  ourselves.  The  cost  would  be  trifling 
and  the  benefit  immense.  He  also  proposed  to 
organise  a  system  for  the  administration  of  the 
funds,  whether  charitable  or  public,  available  for 
educational  purposes,  consisting  of  elected  com¬ 
mittees  all  over  the  country  under  the  direction  of  a 
Central  Board  in  London. 

When  Brougham  made  these  proposals  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Government ;  but 
his  scheme  was  adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1839,  with  the  omission,  however,  of  the  elected 
committees.  Even  so,  the  clergy  were  infuriated 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  their  ascendancy,  and  in 
the  face  of  their  opposition  the  proposal  for  a 
Normal  school  had  to  be  withdrawn  ;  while  the 
proposal  to  place  all  the  assisted  schools  under  the 
inspection  of  emissaries  from  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  could  only  be  saved  by  subjecting 
them  and  their  reports  to  the  approval  of  the 
Bishops. 

The  failure  of  the  middle-class  Parliament  and 
its  elected  agents  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
educational  question  shows  out  more  conspicuously 
by  contrast  with  their  energy  and  courage  elsewhere. 
At  this  very  time  they  were  reforming  the  postal 
system  by  introducing  a  low  uniform  charge  for 
the  delivery  of  stamped  letters  all  over  the  kingdom 
on  a  uniformly  graduated  scale  of  weights,  at  the 
same  time  abolishing  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  some 
among  the  rich,  of  sending  their  letters  free.  The 
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difference  was  that  this  and  the  other  great  reforms 
effected  in  previous  years,  or  to  be  effected  not  long 
afterwards,  were  either  accepted  without  distinction 
of  party  or  were  carried  against  party  opposition  by 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  public  opinion  which 
the  new  representative  system  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  rulers  of  the  people,  while  giving 
them  power  to  execute  its  will.  Popular  education, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  usually  demanded  by 
democracies,  was  not  pressed  on  the  governing 
classes  with  any  such  unanimity,  because  it  had 
become  so  associated  with  religion  as  to  be  fatally 
hampered  by  the  religious  anarchy  of  England. 
Nonconformity  had  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
English  individualism,  and  so  far  must  be  credited 
with  its  share  of  whatever  benefits  we  owe  to  that 
tendency  ;  but  it  is  also  responsible  to  the  same 
extent  for  that  paralysis  of  the  Government  which 
made  it  nearly  useless  as  an  instrument  either  of 
order  or  of  progress.  Moreover,  by  the  stimulus  of 
opposition  it  had  made  the  Church  more  sectarian  ; 
while  by  breeding  religious  rivalry  it  had  stimulated 
those  particular  religious  beliefs  which  are  most 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  science  and  reason. 

Nonconformity  has  always  found  its  strongest 
political  basis  in  the  middle  class,  and  therefore  its 
importance  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  revolution 
which  made  that  class  supreme  in  the  State.  Advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  the  change  to  procure  the  removal 
of  some  grievances  under  which  Dissenters  still 
suffered.  They  received  permission  to  marry  in  their 
own  chapels,  or  without  any  religious  ceremony 
whatever  at  the  registrar’s  office.  In  1836,  against 
the  protests  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  Royal 
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Charter  incorporated  the  University  of  London, 
enabling  it  to  give  degrees  without  the  acceptance 
of  any  religious  test  or  the  passing  of  any  religious 
examination.  A  Bill  to  abolish  religious  tests  in 
the  two  ancient  universities  had  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  large  majority  two  years  before, 
but  had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Another  grievance  of  the  Nonconformists,  pay¬ 
ment  of  Church  rates  (that  is,  being  taxed  to  support 
places  of  worship  which  they  did  not  use,  and  often 
did  not  approve  of),  was  left  without  a  remedy  by 
the  reformed  Parliament.  The  Whig  Ministers 
proposed  to  throw  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
Church  buildings  on  Church  property,  but  could 
not  overcome  the  resistance  excited  by  this  most 
equitable  arrangement. 

In  proportion  to  their  grievances  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  were  much  worse  treated  than  English 
Protestant  Dissenters  by  the  English  middle-class 
Sovereign.  An  alien  Church,  numbering  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Irish  people  among  its 
members,  was  established  in  their  midst,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  labour  of  a  peasantry  who  for  the 
most  part  detested  it,  spent  on  lands  originally 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  clergy. 
Its  revenues  were  levied  under  the  form  of  tithes  ; 
and  payment  of  them  under  that  form,  the  most 
noxious  conceivable,  was  resisted  with  every 
circumstance  of  outrage  on  the  collectors  by  the 
aggrieved  cultivators  of  the  soil.  These  poor 
people  were  told  with  stupid  pedantry  that  if  tithes 
were  abolished  their  rent  would  be  raised  to  an 
equivalent  amount,  and  that  the  money  would  go 
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into  the  pockets  of  Protestant  landlords.  Nothing 
could  be  truer  ;  but  it  remained  equally  true  that  if 
this  revenue,  either  under  the  name  of  tithes  or  of 
rent-charge,  were  handed  back  to  its  original 
owners,  the  Catholic  parishioners  who  now  had  to 
support  them  would  henceforth  be  relieved  from 
that  heavy  expense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
considered  inexpedient  to  re-endow  the  Roman 
priesthood,  there  was  the  alternative,  since  adopted, 
of  secularising  Church  property,  and  devoting  it  in 
other  ways  to  the  relief  or  improvement  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Finally,  there  was  the  plan  of 
commuting  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  to  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church. 

The  last-named  course  was  ultimately  adopted  by 
agreement  between  the  two  great  political  parties 
in  1838.  The  reason  why  it  was  delayed  till  then 
is  so  characteristic  of  English  public  opinion  at  the 
time  that  a  reference  to  it  will  be  instructive. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  proposed  by  Lord 
Grey’s  Ministry  in  the  Reformed  Parliament  dealt 
with  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  pro¬ 
posed,  very  reasonably,  that  two  of  the  four  Arch¬ 
bishoprics  and  ten  of  the  twenty-two  Bishoprics  then 
existing  should  be  suppressed  ;  that  the  Bishops’ 
lands  should  be  vested  in  ecclesiastical  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  were  expected  to  make  more  out  of 
them  than  their  existing  holders  ;  that  the  stipends 
assigned  to  future  Bishops  should  be  considerably 
less  than  the  incomes  received  by  the  present 
Bishops  ;  and  that  the  surplus  revenues,  if  any, 
thus  obtained  should  be  devoted  to  secular  uses. 

This  last  provision,  known  as  the  Appropriation 
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Clause,  encountered  such  violent  opposition,  even 
among  the  Whigs,  that  it  was  provisionally  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  without 
any  other  material  alteration.  Next  year  Lord 
John  Russell  revived  the  Appropriation  Clause. 
Subsequently  accepted  more  than  once  as  part  of 
an  Irish  Tithes  Bill  by  the  Commons,  it  was 
rejected  on  each  occasion  by  the  Lords,  and  finally 
abandoned  by  its  authors.  The  leading  Whigs 
were  in  advance  of  their  age,  but  their  liberality 
only  served  to  drive  some  of  their  ablest  men  into 
the  Tory  ranks,  and  to  prolong  Irish  discord  by 
postponing  the  commutation  of  tithes. 

“  All  the  wise  men  were  for  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,”  said  Lord  Melbourne,  “and  all  the  fools 
against  it — and  the  fools  were  right.”  If  the  fools 
were  right,  it  was  not  for  the  right  reason.  What 
they  anticipated  did  not  come  to  pass.  The  Roman 
Catholic  members  have  not  used  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  position  as  an  instrument  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Protestantism  and  religious  liberty  in 
England.  But  the  wise  were  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Irish  discontent  would  be  appeased  by  a  single 
instalment  of  justice.  While  grievances  remained 
agitation  was  bound  to  continue,  especially  as, 
thanks  to  the  fools,  the  long  delay  of  emancipation 
had  taught  the  Irish  people  and  their  great  leader, 
O’Connell,  how  much  could  be  effected  by  its 
systematic  employment  against  rulers  who  yielded 
to  violence  what  they  would  not  yield  to  reason. 
Resistance  to  the  exaction  of  tithes  was  met  by  a 
Coercion  Bill  substituting  martial  law  for  the 
ordinary  processes  of  justice  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  and  placing  the  right  of  meeting  every- 
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where  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It 
was  carried  with  a  facility  offering  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  sort  of 
remedial  measure  through,  and  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  passing  the  Appropriation  Clause.  Such 
proceedings  very  naturally  confirmed  O’Connell  in 
his  belief  that  the  Irish  had  better  be  left  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way  ;  but  his  demand 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  had  no  immediate 
effect  beyond  exciting  a  bitter  feeling  of  hostility 
against  England  among  the  Catholic  Irish,  and 
increasing  the  discredit  of  the  Whigs,  obliged  as 
they  were  to  accept  the  Parliamentary  support  of 
the  great  orator  who  habitually  referred  to  them  in 
terms  of  calculated  scorn  and  hatred. 

O’Connell  privately  complained  that  the  Liberals 
were  infidels,  which,  according  to  him,  alienated 
from  them  the  sympathies  of  the  Irish  people. 
This  was  very  ungrateful  on  his  part,  for  had  the 
Liberals  inherited  the  religious  convictions  of  their 
political  ancestors,  the  English  Puritans,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  supported  Catholic 
Emancipation,  nor  proposed  the  secularisation  of 
Irish  Church  property.  What  delayed  Emancipa¬ 
tion  so  long  was  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
English  middle  class  ;  what  enabled  the  Lords  to 
reject  the  Appropriation  Clause  time  after  time  was 
the  knowledge  that  it  excited  no  enthusiasm  among 
the  new  electorate.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that 
the  much  more  sweeping  secularisation  carried 
thirty  years  later  was  only  made  possible  by  the 
weakening  of  religious  animosities  due  to  the 
spread  of  rationalism  in  the  meanwhile. 

A  great  instrument  of  enlightened  legislation 
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had  been  created  and  used  with  brilliant  success 
for  realising  ideas  hitherto  debated  only  within  the 
schools  of  thought.  But  the  men  who  wielded  it 
could  give  neither  education  to  England  nor  peace 
to  Ireland,  because  they  found  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  force  which  served  as  a  rallying-point 
for  all  the  enemies  of  progress,  and  against  which 
Bentham  had  flung  himself  three  times  in  vain — 
the  force  of  organised  pietism,  seeking  to  secure 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  a 
world  that  is  not  ours. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  any  Govern¬ 
ment  that  excited  the  hostility  of  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  doomed  to  destruction.  Both 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Stuart  monarchy  had 
that  misfortune,  and  both  fell  almost  without  a 
struggle.  Even  the  genius  of  Marlborough  could 
not  uphold  his  friends  when  they  dared  to  touch  a 
parson.  What  overthrew  the  younger  Pitt,  and 
so  long  debarred  the  Whigs  from  power,  was  really 
the  Church,  acting  through  the  stubborn  will  of 
George  III.  and  the  vacillating  will  of  his  successor. 
Wellington’s  fall  was  the  Church’s  revenge  for 
Emancipation;  and  now  the  Reform  Whigs  found 
themselves  unequally  matched  against  the  same 
relentless  foe.  Russell’s  revival  of  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Clause  drove  four  of  his  colleagues  into 
the  Conservative  ranks,  Stanley,  afterwards  thrice 
Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  an  adminis¬ 
trator  of  exceptional  ability,  being  among  the 
number.  Their  loss  was  soon  followed  by  the 
retirement  of  Earl  Grey.  For  want  of  a  better 
chief,  the  incompetent  Lord  Melbourne  had  to  be 
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put  in  his  place.  Nature  had  meant  Melbourne 
for  a  scholarly  mystic,1  as  she  meant  Lord  Althorp, 
who  led  the  House  of  Commons  under  him,  for 
a  grazier.  When  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl 
Spencer,  removed  Althorp  from  that  uncongenial 
position,  the  Ministry  fell  to  pieces.  The  King, 
who  sided  warmly  with  the  Church  against  Russell, 
if  he  did  not  actually  drive  them  from  office,  at  any 
rate  claimed  and  received  full  credit  for  having 
done  so.  On  Melbourne’s  resignation  he  sent  for 
Peel,  who  at  once  dissolved  Parliament.  The 
Tories,  who  had  counted  no  more  than  150  in  the 
first  reformed  House  of  Commons,  won  an  immense 
number  of  seats,  and  probably  would  have  won  a 
majority  had  not  the  people  resented  the  King’s 
interference.  A  series  of  defeats  in  the  new  House 
compelled  Peel  to  resign,  and  William  IV.  had  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  recalling  Melbourne  to 
office.  Parliamentary  reform  had  given  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  but  in  its  last 
agonies  it  exercised  its  old  effect  of  weakening  the 
real  Sovereign.  As  a  penalty  for  accepting  its 
support,  Peel,  the  true  middle-class  Minister  and 
destined  future  chief,  was  condemned  to  six  years 
more  of  opposition.  The  delay  would  have  been 
shorter  had  not  an  untoward  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  allowed  the  royal  influence  to  exert  itself 
once  more. 

In  1837  the  young  Princess  Victoria  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  and  her  accession  was  followed,  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  since  altered,  by  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Parliament.  The  Whigs  were  rather 


1  See  his  character  in  Bulwer  Lytton’s  St.  Stephen’s. 
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stronger  in  the  new  House  than  in  the  old ;  but 
the  respite  did  not  last  long,  and,  after  two  years 
of  weak  government,  Melbourne  again  resigned. 
Peel  was  again  sent  for,  but  made  it  a  condition  of 
accepting  office  that  the  great  Whig  ladies  of  the 
royal  household  should  be  replaced  by  attendants 
more  in  the  confidence  of  his  party.  The  young 
Queen,  whose  instincts  were  autocratic,  showed  on 
this  occasion  the  temper  of  an  Elizabeth,  and 
declared  that  she  would  not  give  up  her  old  friends. 
Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  her  will  decided 
the  question,  and  the  Whigs  came  back,  but 
thoroughly  discredited,  and  with  a  position  hardly 
better  than  caretakers  for  Peel  and  his  Conservative 
followers.  Appealing  to  the  country  from  a  vote 
of  no  confidence,  and  taking  up  at  the  last  moment 
an  insincere  cry  for  cheap  bread,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  this  time  decisively  beaten,  and  were  con¬ 
demned  by  a  majority  of  ninety-orte  when  the  new 
Parliament  met. 


Chapter  VII. 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  WORLD 

While  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  were 
succeeding-  one  another  on  the  surface  of  history,  a 
reactionary  current  had  set  in  deeper  down  whose 
representatives  were  hardly  more  in  sympathy  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  than  with  his  Whig  and  Radical 
opponents. 

We  saw  how  the  Peace  of  1814  was  followed  by 
a  strong  religious  movement  connected  with  the 
Methodist  and  Evangelical  revivals  of  the  previous 
century.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  fascination 
exercised  even  on  the  intellectual  classes  that  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years  young  men  of  the  highest 
and  most  varied  ability  were  drawn  to  the  Christian 
ministry  in  numbers  such  as  had  not  been  known 
since  the  Reformation  ;  while  even  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  poetry  and  science  received  a  distinctly 
religious  impress,  markedly  contrasted  with  their 
treatment  by  the  preceding  generation.  This 
religion  had  a  strongly  pietistic  character ;  that  is, 
it  involved  a  constant  reference  to  what  was  to  come 
after  death  as  infinitely  more  important  than  what 
was  happening  now,  and  a  view  of  our  present  life 
as  deriving  its  sole  significance  from  the  connection 
of  what  happened  in  it  with  what  was  to  come  after 
death.  Among  the  more  ignorant  and  excitable 
religionists,  the  study  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
revealed  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures 
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stimulated  still  further  their  restless  curiosity  about 
a  future  state,  and  led  to  fantastic  interpretations 
of  ancient  prophecies  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
politics.  Edward  Irving,  as  we  saw,  owed  his 
popularity  to  the  address  with  which  he  put  himself 
forward  as  the  hierophant  of  such  mysteries  ;  and 
the  original  object  of  Keble’s  Christian  Year 
was  to  appease  the  prevalent  excitement  by  direct¬ 
ing  it  towards  more  sober  and  profitable  medita¬ 
tions. 

If  the  millenarian  visions  of  the  religious  revival¬ 
ists  were  rooted  in  eighteenth-century  pietism,  they 
were  no  less  intimately  related  to  the  revolutionary 
aspirations  of  the  age.  In  the  presence  of  absorb¬ 
ing  social  interests,  the  individual  soul  could  no 
longer  remain  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  own  eternal  destinies.  Hence  the  prominence 
given  to  the  social  aspect  of  human  immortality 
as  a  reign  of  the  saints  in  the  theology  of  the 
period.  But  the  millennium  itself  had  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  and  brought  on  by  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  earth  to  true— i.e.,  Protestant— Christianity, 
accompanied  by  the  removal  of  whatever  abuses 
still  impeded  that  glorious  consummation.  Efforts 
in  this  direction  demanded  concert,  union,  organi¬ 
sation  ;  and  with  the  need  of  organisation  came  the 
need  of  a  central  authority.  As  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  had  ended  in  the  centralised  despotism  of 
Napoleon ;  as  the  Benthamite  programme  of  reforms 
had  substituted  an  undivided  middle-class  control 
for  an  incoherent  oligarchy,  and  was  enriching  the 
administration  with  a  number  of  new  directing 
departments,  so  in  various  quarters  efforts  began 
to  revive  the  idea  of  the  Church,  always  an  integral 
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element  of  Christianity,  or  rather  to  make  it  more 
of  a  reality  than  before. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  this  idea  in  a 
rather  exclusive  way  with  the  Tractarian  Move¬ 
ment  at  Oxford  ;  but  the  Oxford  experiment  was 
only  one  of  a  number,  enjoying  a  unique  success 
because  it  was  worked  on  the  basis  of  a  solid 
existing  institution.  Irving  founded  a  Church  on 
the  model  of  what  he  conceived  the  Apostolic  com¬ 
munity  of  Jerusalem  to  have  been.  His  friend 
Coleridge,  starting  from  the  opposite  pole  of 
speculation,  constructed  the  idea  of  a  Church  as  a 
body  holding  in  trust  national  property  to  be 
expended  in  promoting  the  interests  of  progressive 
civilisation.  Such  a  Church  need  not  be  identified 
with  any  form  of  theological  teaching  ;  although, 
in  the  case  of  the  Anglican  establishment,  the 
traditional  dogmas,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
own  philosophy,  might  be  allowed  to  live  on  as  the 
centre  of  a  vast  system  of  culture.  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  who  was  in  some  ways  a  Coleridgean, 
meditated  comprehensive  schemes  for  uniting 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment,  and  English  and  Prussian  Protestants  in  the 
same  communion.  James  Mill,  going  further  than 
Coleridge,  proposed  turning  the  endowed  clergy 
from  preachers  of  divinity  into  teachers  of  morality. 
Maurice,  a  Unitarian  converted  to  liberal  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  young 
men  that  the  religious  movement  had  swept  into 
Anglican  orders,  loved  to  exhibit  Christianity  on 
its  social  side  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Whately, 
the  great  Whig  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  strove  for 
years  to  keep  up  a  joint  system  of  popular  education 
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in  Ireland,  based  on  as  much  Christianity  as 
could  be  taught  in  common  to  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  children. 

Among  more  conservative  clerics  the  need  of  a 
stronger  ecclesiastical  organisation  made  itself 
primarily  felt  as  a  reaction  against  the  rising 
rationalism  of  the  age.  What  they  called  German 
neology — that  is,  scientific  Biblical  criticism — had 
begun  to  make  its  way  from  Hanover  to  England 
before  communication  between  King  George’s 
insular  and  continental  dominions  had  been  cut  by 
the  war,  and  with  the  renewal  of  intercourse  after 
the  Peace  the  current  had  again  set  in.  Rose,  a 
High  Church  Cambridge  theologian,  sounded  the 
alarm  in  a  published  course  of  lectures  (1828) 
enumerating  all  the  points  on  which  German 
University  professors  had  presumed  to  shake  the 
faith  of  their  classes  in  Scriptural  infallibility. 
According  to  him,  this  lamentable  heterodoxy  was 
due  to  the  abandonment  of  Episcopacy  by  German 
Protestantism.  At  Oxford,  where  nothing  was 
then  known  of  modern  criticism,  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism  in  English  politics  at  first  excited  most 
indignation,  and  Peel  lost  his  seat  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  by  conceding  the  Catholic  claims.  Academic 
intolerance  found  an  unexpected  mouthpiece  in 
Keble,  the  poet  of  the  Christian  Year,  who  had 
acquired  great  authority  by  his  hymnology,  by  his 
learning,  and  by  his  saintly  character.  Chosen  to 
preach  the  Assize  Sermon  at  Oxford  on  July  14th, 
1833,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  violent 
attack  on  what  he  called  National  Apostasy. 
Without  actually  naming  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  and  Catholic  Emancipation, 
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while  admitting  even  that  such  measures  might  be 
justified  on  grounds  of  political  expediency,  the 
preacher  vehemently  protested  against  the  exulta¬ 
tion  with  which  such  lamentable  necessities  had 
been  hailed  as  in  themselves  a  good  thing.  But 
there  were  worse  signs  of  the  times  than  even  such 
deluded  self-congratulations.  There  was  a  general 
tendency  to  look  on  a  difference  of  religious 
opinion  as  of  no  account  in  the  daily  business  of 
life,  to  repose  public  confidence  in  the  heretic  or 
infidel,  and  even  to  make  a  friend  of  him  in  private 
as  readily  as  if  he  were  an  orthodox  believer. 
There  was  also  a  culpable  indifference  to  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  in  matters  of  religion.  Yet 
the  Old  Testament — which  Keble  treats  throughout 
as  an  infallible  record  and  guide — teaches  a  very 
different  lesson.  It  tells  us  that  statesmen  should 
humble  themselves  before  the  accredited  ministers 
of  religion,  and  bow  to  their  decisions  as  to  the 
oracles  of  God. 

In  the  Preface  accompanying  his  published 
Sermon  Keble  specifies  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  sup¬ 
pressing  certain  Irish  sees,  as  the  occasion  that  more 
particularly  called  it  forth,  denouncing  as  impious 
the  State’s  pretension  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
economy  of  ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  view  of 
the  possible  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  he  and  his  friends  fell  back  on  the  super¬ 
natural  character  which,  according  to  them,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  other  Protestant  bodies,  if 
indeed  it  could  properly  be  called  Protestant  at  all. 
Their  claim  rested  on  Apostolical  succession,  on 
the  alleged  historical  fact  that  the  power  to  teach 
revealed  truth  and  to  absolve  from  sin  descended 
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by  an  unbroken  chain  of  ordination  from  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  It  was  determined  to  issue  a  series 
of  Tracts  setting  forth  this  claim,  and  appealing  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  clergy,  whose  mystical 
pretensions,  if  asserted  with  sufficient  emphasis, 
would  surely  enable  them  to  recover  their  ancient 
dignity  and  power. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Tractarian  Movement. 
It  quickly  passed  from  Keble’s  guidance  into  the 
hands  of  a  far  superior  leader,  John  Henry  Newman, 
beyond  dispute  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
its  greatest  prose  writer  also.  A  singularly 
magnetic  personality  enabled  his  literary  gifts 
to  tell  for  quite  as  much  as  they  were  worth, 
and  secured  for  him  the  implicit  obedience  of 
other  adherents  to  the  Movement  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  as  measured  by  logical  ability 
and  justness  of  thought,  were  superior  to  his 
own. 

Newman  had  begun  as  an  Evangelical ;  and  the 
religious  position  he  subsequently  adopted  may 
be  more  properly  described  as  an  enlargement  of 
Evangelical  principles  than  as  a  reaction  against 
them.  None  of  his  associates  was  so  strongly 
impressed  by  the  growing  rationalism  of  the  age  ; 
indeed,  his  intellectual  sympathies  with  it  were  so 
strong  as  to  draw  on  him  a  wholly  unmerited  impu¬ 
tation  of  secret  unbelief.  And  he  considered  that 
neither  Evangelicalism  nor,  indeed,  popular  Protes¬ 
tantism  in  any  form  had  a  good  logical  case  as 
against  infidel  attacks.  Heartily  accepting  the 
Bible  as  an  infallible  authority,  he  held  that  it 
needed  the  warrant  of  an  infallible  Church  to  be 
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accepted,  and  that  any  argument  against  the  Church 
applied  equally  to  the  Bible. 

Pusey,  who  afterwards  gave  his  name  to  the 
Movement,  was  not  drawn  into  it  until  some  time 
after  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  had  begun.  His 
views  had  indeed  been  at  first  more  liberal  than 
Keble’s  or  Newman’s.  He  knew  German,  had 
travelled  in  Germany,  and  resented  Rose’s  onslaught 
on  the  German  theologians,  some  of  whom  were 
his  friends.  A  pamphlet  of  his,  written  in  their 
defence,  seemed  even  to  indicate  some  serious 
reservations  about  the  extent  to  which  Biblical 
infallibility  should  be  accepted  as  of  faith.  But  the 
remonstrances  of  his  High  Church  friends  soon  put 
an  end  to  such  doubts,  and  henceforth  Pusey  gave 
his  unfaltering  support  to  the  literal  accuracy  of 
every  statement  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  less  than 
to  the  dogma  of  a  never-ending  hell,  as  integral 
elements  of  Christianity.  As  for  Keble,  he  held 
that  most  of  the  men  who  felt  difficulties  about  Scrip¬ 
tural  inspiration  were  too  wicked  to  be  reasoned  with. 

Among  Newman’s  younger  followers  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Hurrell  Froude  and  W.  G.  Ward. 
Froude  was  a  Romanticist,  who  hated  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  felt  more  enthusiasm  for  the  mediseval 
than  for  the  primitive  Church.  He  urged  Newman 
further  along  the  reactionary  path,  but  died  before 
the  alternative  between  insular  and  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  could  be  fairly  presented  to  his  choice.  Ward, 
before  he  came  under  Newman’s  influence,  had 
been  a  Broad  Churchman  of  the  Arnoldian  school. 
As  a  keen  dialectician,  he  convinced  himself  that 
Arnold’s  principles  logically  led  to  complete 
unbelief.  It  was  easier  to  prove  that  Tractarianism, 
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when  pressed  to  its  legitimate  consequences, 
involved  complete  submission  to  Rome  ;  and  Ward 
lost  no  opportunity  of  reasoning  the  matter  out 
with  Newman. 

The  Reformation  had  begun  as  a  revolt  against 
priestly  authority,  and  had  ended,  in  Calvinism, 
with  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  and  ritualistic  systems  by  which  that 
authority  is  chiefly  maintained.  The  Tractarian 
reassertion  of  sacerdotalism  naturally  led  to  a 
reversal  of  the  process,  to  a  resumption  of  the 
practices  and  beliefs  which  Protestant  England 
had  condemned  as  unscriptural  and  superstitious. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  not  indefensible.  It  so 
happened  that  the  formularies  of  the  Anglican 
Church  had  been  carefully  constructed  so  as  to 
conciliate  that  considerable  body  of  Catholics, 
amounting  probably  to  a  majority  of  the  whole 
population,  who  had  separated  from  the  See  of 
Rome  solely  because  on  no  other  terms  could  the 
national  independence  of  England  be  preserved. 
Nor  was  this  all.  In  clearing  away  alleged  mediaeval 
corruptions  the  English  Church  Reformers  had  not 
trusted  to  their  unaided  private  judgment.  They 
had  appealed  to  primitive  doctrine  and  practice  as 
evinced  by  the  Fathers  and  the  first  great  Councils. 
Their  interpretation  was  not  infallible  ;  it  was  open 
to  correction  or  completion  from  the  researches  of 
later  scholars.  By  a  skilful  use  of  such  methods 
Newman  concluded  that  an  Anglican  clergyman 
might,  consistently  with  his  ordination  vows,  hold 
something  very  like  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman 
doctrine  as  formulated  before  the  Council  of  Trent. 
His  contention  provoked  a  general  outcry,  which 
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brought  the  Tracts  to  an  end  ;  and  the  charge  of 
dishonesty  was  freely  flung  at  him  and  his  party.  It 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  Low  Churchmen  who 
on  some  points  were  departing  not  less  widely  from 
the  plain  sense  of  the  formularies  in  the  direction 
of  Calvinism  than  their  opponents  were  departing 
from  it  in  the  direction  of  Rome. 

After  long  hesitation,  Newman  and  Ward 
extricated  themselves  from  this  disagreeable  posi¬ 
tion  by  submitting  to  the  Church  which  the 
patristic  researches  of  the  one  and  the  peremptory 
dialectic  of  the  other  had  convinced  them  was  the 
sole  refuge  from  that  utter  unbelief  to  which 
unaided  human  reason  is  condemned. 

So  ended  the  Tractarian  Movement.  Oxford 
resumed  her  interrupted  studies,  and  the  current  of 
free  criticism  so  dreaded  by  Newman  returned  in 
greater  force  than  ever.  The  Tracts  had  failed  to 
effect  the  original  purpose  of  their  chief  author  ; 
they  had  not  persuaded  the  English  clergy  as  a 
body  to  claim  a  position  of  commanding  authority 
on  disputed  questions  of  belief ;  nor  in  a  Church 
constituted  like  theirs  was  the  claim  possible,  for 
no  such  authority  can  exist  without  a  supreme 
head  to  issue  and  enforce  its  decrees.  Besides,  the 
Bishops  showed  no  inclination  to  assume  new 
responsibilities,  nor  would  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  have  accepted  their  guidance  had  it  been 
offered.  Many  individual  curates  were  not  slow  to 
plume  themselves  on  their  restored  dignity  as 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  though  in  their  hearts 
they  felt  much  prouder  of  being  classed  as  English 
gentlemen  ;  and  celibacy  was  the  very  last  feature 
of  Romanism  they  were  disposed  to  imitate.  Such 
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as  they  were,  this  disorganised  band  of  Puseyites, 
as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  after  their  sole 
remaining  Oxford  leader,  found  themselves  far  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  Evangelicals,  to  whom  Apos¬ 
tolical  succession  was  at  best  but  an  antiquarian 
curiosity,  while  the  doctrines  and  practices  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  by  the  new  High  Churchmen  were 
objects  of  fanatical  hatred  and  terror.  Intel¬ 
lectually,  after  Newman’s  secession,  the  lights  of 
the  party  could  not  compare  with  such  divines  as 
Milman,  Whately,  Hare,  Thirlwall,  and  Maurice, 
soon  to  be  reinforced  by  Arthur  Stanley,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Benjamin 
Jowett.  Some  of  these  were  more  than  suspected 
of  doctrinal  heresy  ;  none  were  sacerdotalists  ;  all 
cherished  the  connection  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  new  Liberal  State. 

The  Movement  had  begun  as  a  protest  against 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  reforming  Whigs. 
Three  years  afterwards  fresh  and  more  direct 
provocation  was  given  by  Lord  Melbourne’s 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  be  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  Hampden  had  been 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1832,  and  had  chosen  the 
scholastic  theology  for  his  subject.  The  course  he 
delivered  was  one  long  attack  on  the  mediaeval 
dogmatism  that  his  dreaming  contemporaries  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  the  supreme  law  of  belief.  They 
now  accused  him  of  heretical  views  about  the 
Trinity.  His  real  offence  probably  consisted  in 
throwing  some  doubt  on  the  penal  interpretation  of 
the  Atonement.  Anyhow,  a  strong  official  protest 
against  the  appointment  was  got  up,  signed,  it  is 
said,  by  some  who  had  not  read  the  incriminated 
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lectures.  Melbourne  persisted  in  forcing  his  pro¬ 
fessor  on  the  reluctant  university  authorities,  who 
used  their  power  to  make  Hampden’s  position  as 
disagreeable  as  they  could.  Eleven  years  later 
Lord  John  Russell  raised  a  fresh  outcry  by 
promoting  him  to  the  See  of  Hereford,  carrying 
the  appointment  through  against  the  protest  of 
half  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Arnold,  whose  ortho¬ 
doxy  seemed  more  doubtful  still,  would  probably 
have  been  made  a  Bishop  if  he  had  lived. 

The  logical  course  would  have  been  for  the 
High  Churchmen  to  sever  their  connection  with 
the  State  altogether.  In  Scotland  this  was  the 
actual  outcome  of  a  somewhat  similar  movement. 
There  the  Evangelical  revival  took  the  form  of  a 
revolution  in  Church  government.  As  religious 
zeal  increased  among  the  people,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  congregations  should  be  allowed,  if  they 
chose,  to  exercise  a  veto  on  the  choice  of  their 
ministers.  This  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  law  as  it  stood,  and  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
law  broke  down.  Finally,  under  the  lead  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  Scotch  Churchman,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  474  ministers  seceded 
from  the  Establishment,  and  set  up  a  Free  Church, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

But,  although  the  Movement  failed  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  those  who  first  began  it,  their  efforts 
were  by  no  means  thrown  away.  By  provoking 
religious  controversy  they  greatly  raised  the 
religious  temperature  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  thus  contributing  to  that  state  of  opinion 
which  enabled  the  Lords  to  reject  the  Appropriation 
Clause  and  eventually  drove  the  Whigs  out  of 
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office.  And  not  only  did  the  Church  of  England 
profit,  like  every  other  religious  body,  by  this 
reinforcement  of  religious  zeal,  but  it  profited  in  a 
more  special  way  by  the  reforming  activity  of  the 
detested  Liberal  Government.  During  his  brief 
tenure  of  office  between  Melbourne’s  first  and 
second  Administrations,  Peel  issued  a  Commission 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  of  the  Church’s 
revenues,  and  how  they  were  distributed  among  her 
ministers.  Its  report  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  scandalous  abuses.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
richest  preferments  fell  to  those  who  did  the  least 
work,  or,  in  numerous  instances,  to  those  who  did 
no  work  at  all,  while  the  hardest  workers  were  the 
most  miserably  paid.  Nearly  half  the  beneficed 
clergy  were  non-resident,  with  the  result  that 
Dissenting  chapels  had  nearly  doubled  in  twenty- 
four  years.1  On  the  basis  of  this  information 
Russell  carried  a  series  of  measures  putting  an  end 
to  the  most  crying  abuses,  and  establishing  a  less 
unequal  proportion  between  the  services  rendered 
and  the  emoluments  received. 

Such  legislation,  excellent  as  it  was,  effectually 
blocked  what  would  perhaps  have  been  the  more 
salutary  course,  recommended  by  the  philosophical 
Radicals,  of  applying  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Church  to  national  education.  Above  all,  by 
making  the  Church  more  popular  it  increased  the 
power  of  the  clergy  to  resist  any  comprehensive 
system  of  State  education,  which  from  the  nature 
of  things  must  have  been  unsectarian,  like  Lancas¬ 
ter’s,  or  secular,  like  Bentham’s. 


1  Walpole,  History  of  England,  vol.  v.,  pp.  259-60. 
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Before  clerical  resistance  to  popular  education 
could  be  even  partially  overruled,  a  new  current  of 
opinion  operating  against  theological  prejudice  of 
every  kind  had  to  come  into  play.  Two  distinct 
forces,  represented,  however  imperfectly,  in  Paine’s 
Age  of  Reason,  combined  to  swell  its  volume. 
There  was  the  direct  attack  of  rationalistic  criticism 
on  theological  beliefs  ;  and  there  was  the  indirect 
effect  wrought  by  science  in  substituting  the  view 
of  nature  as  an  orderly,  uninterrupted  sequence  of 
events,  without  any  known  beginning  or  end,  for  the 
supernaturalist  view  of  the  same  events  as  emanat¬ 
ing  from  a  personal  will,  and  subject  at  any  moment 
to  its  interference  for  purposes  best  known  to  the 
guardians  of  accredited  religious  tradition,  and 
occasionally  disclosed  by  men  and  women  believed 
to  be  in  the  confidence  of  that  overruling  will. 

Many  hold  that  democracy  counts  as  a  third 
force  co-operating  with  criticism  and  science.  But 
this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  resting  on  incomplete 
historical  studies  or  on  accidental  political  experi¬ 
ences.  A  democracy  where  the  people  remain  in 
ignorance  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  rather 
favourable  to  the  more  simple  and  primitive  beliefs 
of  mankind,  or,  more  generally,  to  whatever  offers 
the  greatest  felicity  at  the  cost  of  the  smallest 
intellectual  effort.  Popular  feeling  may  easily  be 
excited  against  costly  ecclesiastical  establishments  ; 
but  so  also  may  the  cupidity  of  a  despot  or  an 
oligarchy  ;  and,  when  pious  benefactions  have  been 
given  up  to  public  plunder,  the  zeal  that  originated 
them  returns,  in  default  of  diffused  enlightenment, 
with  equal  facility  under  every  form  of  government, 
and  becomes  the  basis  of  fresh  accumulations. 
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The  rising  influence  of  the  people  as  such  in 
English  politics  long  remained  associated  with  an 
increase  of  general  bigotry  ;  and  it  seems  more 
than  doubtful  whether  in  the  aristocratically 
organised  Scottish  society  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  sustentation  fund  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  could 
have  been  raised  for  the  Free  Church. 

In  fact,  the  transfer  of  power  to  a  more  extended 
section  of  the  community  registered  by  the  Reform 
Act  seems  at  first  to  have  rather  discouraged 
rationalistic  criticism,  and  given  a  theological  twist 
to  scientific  ideas.  Thirlwall  took  orders  two  years 
after  publishing  his  translation  of  Schleiermacher, 
nor  did  he  make  any  other  contribution  to  liberal 
theology.  As  tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  advocated  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
University,  condemning  also  the  collegiate  lectures 
on  divinity  and  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel — 
pronouncements  which  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  his 
academical  position.  After  the  outcry  against  his 
History  of  the  Jews,  Milman  kept  silence  for  ten 
years.  In  1840,  when  the  reaction  seemed  to  be 
abating,  he  published  a  far  bolder  work,  the 
History  of  Christianity,  studiously  minimising  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
maximising  the  points  of  contact  between  the  new 
revelation  and  the  religious  developments  reached 
on  various  lines  of  unassisted  heathen  speculation. 
This  time  Milman’s  enemies  were  discreet  enough 
not  to  advertise  his  heresies  by  such  extreme  vitu¬ 
peration  as  before  ;  but  their  dangerous  character 
was  quietly  pointed  out,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
book  seems  to  have  been  effectually  blocked.  A 
little  before  its  publication  Charles  Hennell,  a 
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highly  intelligent  Unitarian  layman,  had  handled 
the  same  subjects  with  much  less  learning,  but  with 
much  greater  freedom,  in  An  Inquiry  Concerning 
the  Origin  of  Christianity,  giving,  indeed,  no  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  problem,  but  impugning  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospel  with  such 
effect  as  to  convince  George  Eliot,  then  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  that  the  Evangelical  view  of  religion  she 
had  adopted  was  not  true. 

The  wide  popularisation  of  physical  science  in 
England  dates  from  1831,  the  year  when  the 
British  Association  was  founded.  Several  among 
its  prominent  teachers  —  Chalmers,  Sedgwick, 
Buckland,  and  Whewell,  for  example — were  clergy¬ 
men  ;  and  Faraday,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  some¬ 
times  conducted  the  religious  services  of  the  little 
sect  to  which  he  belonged. 

Apart  from  the  gratification  of  their  own  devo¬ 
tional  feelings  there  were  ample  pecuniary  rewards 
for  those  who,  in  the  poetical  language  of  Tom 
Moore,  made  “  Science  the  torch-bearer  to  Reli¬ 
gion.”  A  pious  peer,  Lord  Bridgewater, 
bequeathed  ^8,000  to  subsidise  Natural  Theology  ; 
and  his  executors  fulfilled  his  intentions  by  dividing 
the  money  among  eight  men  of  science,  four  of 
them  clerics,  each  of  whom  was  paid  to  produce  a 
treatise  bringing  evidence  from  his  own  particular 
study  to  prove  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  One  of  these  treatises,  written  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Buckland,  an  Oxford  geologist, 
had  an  enormous  circulation,  and  earned  for  its 
lucky  author  a  handsome  sum  in  addition  to  the 
Bridgewater  fee  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  was 
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in  1836.  The  author  had  made  his  reputation 
thirteen  years  before  by  a  book  called  Reliquicz 
Diluviance,  or  Observations  on  the  Organic  Remains 
Attesting  the  Action  of  a  Universal  Deluge.  Such 
an  event,  had  it  occurred,  would  have  proved  more 
for  the  power  than  for  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of 
its  author  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  its  bearings  on 
natural  religion,  the  Reliquicz  was  warmly  welcomed 
as  a  support  to  revealed  religion,  whose  authen¬ 
ticity  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  closely  bound  up 
with  the  historical  truth  of  a  book  where  a  universal 
deluge  is  recorded  as  having  actually  taken  place 
not  many  thousand  years  ago.  Buckland  subse¬ 
quently  abandoned  what  he  had  once  defended,  and 
was  bitterly  assailed  by  his  fellow-clergymen  in 
consequence.1 

However  its  relations  with  Scripture  might 
ultimately  be  adjusted,  geology  was  supposed  to 
bring  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  popular  religious 
philosophy  by  its  then  accepted  doctrine  of  Cata¬ 
strophes.  Cuvier,  the  great  French  palaeontologist, 
taught  that  Noah’s  Flood  came  last  in  a  series  of 
great  cataclysms,  by  which  the  living  population  of 
the  globe  was  periodically  cleared  off,  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  replaced  by  a  new  organic  creation.  Now, 
unless  the  earth  were  credited  with  a  power  of 
spontaneously  generating  plants  and  animals  on 
the  largest  scale— and  that  such  a  power  ever  did 
or  could  exist  seemed  contrary  to  all  experience — 
no  alternative  remained  but  to  admit  that  God  him¬ 
self  intervened  on  each  occasion  to  fill  up  the  void. 

At  a  time,  however,  when  this  argument 
was  being  most  confidently  hawked  about,  the 

1  White,  Warfare  of  Science  and  Theology,  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 
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hypothesis  on  which  it  rested  had  already  received 
a  mortal  blow  from  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  life-history  of  the  earth.  In  1830  Charles  Lyell 
published  his  famous  Principles  of  Geology.  That 
work  is  one  long  argument  going  to  prove  that  the 
known  facts  can  be  explained  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  such  catastrophes  as  Cuvier 
demanded.  The  natural  forces  now  in  operation 
are  enough  to  account  for  every  past  change  in  the 
climatic  conditions  and  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  on  the  earth’s  surface  ever  since  it 
became  capable  of  supporting  life.  There  are  no 
abrupt  transitions  from  one  geological  period  to 
another.  All  is  orderly  sequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  is  perpetual  change.  Lyell  still  admitted 
that  every  new  species  represented  a  separate  act 
of  creation  ;  but  his  uniformitarian  theory  made 
possible  the  subsequent  theory  by  which  the  succes¬ 
sive  appearance  of  organisms  adapted  to  altered 
environments  has  been  interpreted  as  due  to  the 
unaided  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Lyell  privately  described  his  theory  as  striking 
at  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  but  he  avoided  any 
public  expression  of  hostility  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  age.  It  is,  however,  reported  on  his  own 
testimony,  given  long  afterwards,  that  this  reserve 
did  not  save  him  from  social  ostracism  for  having 
contributed,  however  indirectly,  “to  discredit  the 
Pentateuchal  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge”  (Huxley).  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that 
ladies  were  excluded  from  his  professional  lectures 
at  King’s  College,  London,  probably  because  his 
subject  involved  some  adverse  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
cosmology.  Mrs.  Somerville  was  preached  against 
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in  York  Cathedral,  presumably  for  the  same  offence. 

So  much  of  the  national  energy  spent  itself  on 
politics,  religion,  and  science  during  the  Reform 
era  that  less  remained  available  for  imaginative 
literature  and  history.  Brief  lyrics,  brilliant  review 
articles,  and  novels  of  episodical  rather  than  con¬ 
centrated  interest  were  most  in  request  among 
readers  with  little  leisure,  and  most  readily  supplied 
by  writers  on  whose  time  there  were  many  other 
demands.  Pelham,  the  novel  that  made  Bulwer 
Lytton’s  reputation  (1828),  is  a  series  of  almost 
disconnected  studies  in  life  and  literature,  not  a 
romance.  Tennyson’s  earlier  poems  show  vivid 
inspiration  and  careful  workmanship,  but  no 
sustained  constructive  effort.  In  prose  this  was  a 
great  age  of  essayists,  made  illustrious  by  the  names 
of  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
John  Wilson.  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus  (1833-34) 
is  not  really  a  book,  but  a  collection  of  unsystematic 
thoughts  and  disconnected  images.  The  French 
Revolution  (1837),  indeed,  is  a  great  work  of  art, 
unequalled  by  anything  that  his  contemporaries 
were  then  doing,  or  by  anything  that  he  himself 
did  afterwards,  for  splendour,  power,  and  unity;  but 
it  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  being,  in 
fact,  a  political  pamphlet  of  the  transcendent  kind, 
the  expression  of  a  radicalism  that  would  substitute, 
not  individual  liberty,  but  better  and  stronger 
government,  for  the  rotten  institutions  of  the  past. 
The  Lectures  on  Hero-Worship  (1841)  are  generally 
supposed  to  represent  Carlyle’s  leaning  to  auto¬ 
cracy  as  the  only  legitimate  form  of  government. 
But,  whatever  their  intention  may  have  been,  such  is 
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not  the  moral  they  convey.  With  few  exceptions  the 
heroes  are  religious  reformers,  poets,  men  of  letters, 
not  men  of  action,  exercising  authority,  not  by  force, 
but  by  persuasion.  The  two  representative  soldiers 
really  serve  as  a  warning  against  autocracy,  for 
Cromwell  totally  fails  to  carry  out  his  ideals  in  the 
absence  of  popular  support ;  while  Napoleon, 
possessing  all  that  Cromwell  wanted,  has  his  head 
turned  by  uncontrolled  dominion,  deserts  the 
democratic  cause,  and  perishes  by  fighting  against 
the  laws  of  justice.  Another  marked  trait  of  the 
Lectures  is  their  silent,  but  probably  not  uncon¬ 
scious,  hostility  to  the  dreams  of  such  enthusiasts 
for  the  mediaeval  Church  as  Hurrell  Froude.  Most 
of  the  heroes  belong  to  Protestantism  ;  the  one 
medieval  Catholic,  Dante,  is  only  made  interesting 
on  the  human  and  personal  side,  his  theory  of  the 
world  being  dismissed  as  obsolete. 

Carlyle’s  own  religion  at  this  time  was  a  vague 
deism  inherited  from  the  previous  century,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  particular  hostility  to  the  Tractarians 
for  their  attempt  to  rehabilitate  superstition  under 
forms  more  objectionable  than  any  others  to  a 
Scotchman.  Another  Scotchman,  George  Combe, 
taught  deism  in  a  more  undisguised  form  to  a  more 
popular  audience  in  association  with  the  alleged 
discoveries  of  phrenology.  His  idea  of  basing 
education  and  social  reform  on  cranioscopy  was  a 
chimera  ;  but  he  did  good  service  by  pointing  to  a 
healthy  constitution  of  brain  and  body  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how  Scotchmen  stood  to  the 
front  in  every  scheme  for  benefiting  the  people  by 
cultivating  their  intelligence.  Besides  his  efforts 
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on  behalf  of  State-aided  education,  Lord  Brougham 
was  the  soul  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  valuable  publications  of 
the  Chambers  brothers  obtained  a  wide  circulation 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland  ;  and  George  Birk- 
beck,  the  founder  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  himself 
a  Yorkshireman,  owed  his  enthusiasm  for  popular 
education  to  a  prolonged  residence  in  Scotland. 

Such  enterprises  as  Brougham’s  and  Birkbeck’s, 
beneficial  as  they  were  to  the  middle  classes,  left 
the  mass  of  the  labouring  population  untouched. 
For  them  the  question  was  not  how  to  live  well, 
but  how  to  live  at  all.  Brougham  had,  rather 
pedantically,  hoped  the  time  might  come  when 
every  cottager  would  read  Bacon.  Cobbett  observed, 
with  pertinent  wit,  that  he  had  much  rather  see 
every  cottager  eat  bacon.  But  the  one  wish 
seemed  nearly  as  Utopian  as  the  other.  A  cottager 
supporting  himself,  a  wife,  and  five  children  on 
from  seven  to  ten  shillings  a  week  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  providing  bare  bread,  with  corn  ranging 
from  fifty  to  seventy  shillings  a  quarter.  Factory 
hands  were  better  paid,  and  altogether  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  had  improved  since  the 
Regency ;  but  their  poverty  was  pitiable,  and 
distress  continued  to  be  much  aggravated  from 
time  to  time  by  a  bad  harvest  or  a  commercial 
crisis.  The  Reform  Act  had  put  an  end  to  some 
great  evils  ;  but  others  remained  unabated,  and 
the  decline  of  political  excitement  left  public 
opinion  more  free  to  occupy  itself  with  these.  We 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  what  ideas,  more  or 
less  practical,  more  or  less  permanent,  responded 
to  the  social  demands  of  the  age. 


Chapter  VIII. 


IDEALS  AND  REALITIES 

Of  all  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
put  forward  during  the  Reform  era,  the  most 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  originated  with  Robert 
Owen  (1770-1858).  This  man  had  raised  himself 
by  genius  and  conduct  from  the  position  of  a  petty 
trader  to  be  the  head  of  a  great  manufactory,  and 
had  relinquished  that  position  in  order  to  carry  on 
a  world-wide  propaganda  for  his  favourite  ideas. 
He  may  be  described  as  the  father  of  modern 
Socialism.  But  his  proposals  for  collective  owner¬ 
ship  differed  widely  from  the  State  socialism  of 
more  recent  times.  For  their  realisation  he  looked 
not  to  government  intervention,  but  to  experiments 
in  voluntary  co-operation,  aided  to  any  extent  at 
first  starting  by  private  or  public  munificence,  in 
the  confidence  that,  once  started,  they  would  prove 
self-supporting,  and  by  successful  competition 
would  gradually  free  industry  from  the  control  of 
individualistic  capital.  As  the  foundation  of  the 
new  social  order  he  devised,  and  for  several  years 
actually  put  into  practice  among  his  own  work¬ 
people  at  New  Lanark,  a  peculiar  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  discipline  which  replaced  the  study  of 
words  by  the  study  of  things,  and  the  use  of 
rewards  and  punishments  by  the  use  of  moral 
suasion.  Believing  character  to  be  the  creature  of 
circumstance,  he  held  that  to  inflict  pain  on  people 
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for  what  they  could  not  help  doing  was  unjust;  but, 
as  his  methods  proved  perfectly  successful  at  New 
Lanark,  they  might  have  been  defended  on  grounds 
of  simple  expediency,  without  the  intervention  of 
metaphysical  abstractions.  In  fact,  Owen’s  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  falling  in  with  the  grateful 
enthusiasm  of  the  Scottish  character,  exhibited  a 
happy  coincidence  not  to  be  reckoned  on  by 
ordinary  educators  and  rulers,  nor  even  by  such 
experts  as  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  who,  we  are 
told,  did  not  govern  by  love,  but  by  fear. 

Owen  ultimately  gave  up  his  position  at  New 
Lanark  for  the  office  of  a  public  agitator,  which  he 
was  much  less  fitted  to  fill.  Believing  in  no  exist¬ 
ing  religion  and  adhering  to  no  recognised  political 
party,  his  faith  in  Co-operation  was  such  that,  like 
some  more  recent  reformers,  he  dreamed  of  com¬ 
bining  all  schools  in  the  support  of  his  educational 
and  communistic  schemes.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  the  rest  of  his  active  life  was  spent  in 
spinning  ropes  of  sand.  Men  of  the  most  discor¬ 
dant  views — Archbishops  and  atheists,  Radicals  and 
reactionists — were  induced  to  promise  their  support ; 
but  it  never  went  beyond  promises.  Some  impor¬ 
tant  movements — Secularism,  industrial  co-opera¬ 
tion,  profit-sharing — may  be  traced  back  to  his 
initiative ;  but  these  lie  off  the  central  line  of  English 
evolution  as  it  was  being  unrolled  when  Peel  came 
into  power. 

Chartism  was  of  far  more  immediate  practical 
importance  than  anything  Owen  ever  said  or  did. 
It  may  be  described  as  the  resumption  in  a  more 
systematic  way  of  the  agitation  for  Parliamentary 
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Reform  begun  under  the  Regency  and  temporarily 
arrested  by  the  Whig  measure  of  1831-32.  A  docu¬ 
ment  called  the  People’s  Charter,  drawn  up  in  1838, 
put  the  extreme  democratic  claims  into  shape. 
Taken  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  its  articles 
were  :  Manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  abolition  of  the 
property  qualification  at  that  time  required  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  instead 
thereof  payment  of  them  for  their  services.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  are  deservedly  forgotten, 
nor  need  their  names  be  recorded  here.  The 
Chartists  were  as  much  inferior  to  Chartism  as 
Owen  was  superior  to  the  Owenites.  They  were, 
in  truth,  quack  doctors  drawing  attention  to  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  so  winning  a  sort  of  con¬ 
fused  sympathy  from  literary  people,  not  always 
much  more  practical  than  themselves  —  Words¬ 
worth,  Carlyle,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  Carlyle  took  hold  of  the  agitation  as  a 
good  stick  to  beat  Benthamism  with.  But  his  own 
proposals  for  remedial  legislation  did  not  go 
beyond  education  and  emigration.  The  one  was 
advocated  by  every  Benthamite,  the  other  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  the  young  chief  of  the  school,  from  whom  he 
had  probably  picked  it  up  in  conversation. 
Carlyle  also  gave  a  gruff  approval  to  the  new 
Poor  Law,  which  the  Chartists  hated.  Words¬ 
worth,  in  whom  the  old  revolutionary  passion  had 
never  died  out,  preferred  them  to  the  Whigs, 
against  whom  Disraeli  also  hoped  for  their  aid. 

Macaulay  put  the  Whig  case  against  Chartism 
— which,  in  this  instance,  was  the  case  of  all 
sensible  people — in  one  short  speech  with  crushing 
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effect.  According  to  him,  the  only  demand  of 
supreme  importance  was  manhood  suffrage.  To 
grant  that  would  be  to  place  all  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  confiscating  it  if  they  gained  the 
control  of  Parliament.  He  pointed  out  that,  among 
the  grievances  which  those  who  petitioned  for  the 
passing  of  the  People’s  Charter  expected  to  be 
redressed,  payment  of  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  was  expressly  mentioned ;  and  that  the 
monopolies  of  machinery,  of  land,  and  of  the 
means  of  travelling  and  transit  were  also  quoted 
as  injustices  to  be  removed.  Whence  he  concluded 
that  to  pass  the  Charter  would  bring  irretrievable 
ruin  on  the  country.1 

As  against  the  petitioners  this  reasoning  was 
conclusive.  But  our  experience  of  universal 
suffrage  elsewhere  has  not  gone  to  confirm 
Macaulay’s  gloomy  anticipations  of  its  probable 
effect  if  introduced  into  England.  Where  the 
voters  are  educated  they  have  too  much  honesty 
and  good  sense  to  ask  for  the  confiscation  of 
private  property.  Where  they  are  ignorant  they 
go  to  the  poll  in  disciplined  masses  at  the  bidding 
of  party  managers  whose  desire  is  rather  to  secure 
lucrative  offices  for  themselves  than  to  propose  a 
general  scramble  for  the  instruments  of  production 
in  which  they  might  probably  be  crushed  to  death. 
If  by  a  miracle  the  Chartist  agitation  had  succeeded, 
the  result  might  well  have  been  a  more  complete 
victory  for  the  reactionists  than  was  won  in  1841. 


1  Macaulay,  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii., 
p.  186. 
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Among  the  literary  sympathisers  with  Chartism 
the  name  of  Disraeli  has  been  mentioned. 
Sympathy,  as  attributed  to  him,  must  not  be 
understood  in  an  emotional  sense,  for  his  attitude 
in  reference  to  the  Turkish  atrocities  forty  years  later 
proves  that  human  suffering  on  a  large  scale  left 
him  absolutely  callous.  But  he  saw  that,  as  opinion 
then  set,  to  expatiate  on  the  wrongs  of  the  labouring 
poor  was  a  convenient  method  for  acquiring 
notoriety  and  power.  For  the  rest,  both  then  and 
afterwards  he  failed  conspicuously,  for  one  so  clever, 
in  forecasting  the  general  trend  of  progressive 
ideas.  A  sort  of  dandified  romanticism  playing  at 
the  resuscitation  of  mediasval  institutions  in  Church 
and  State  had  been  the  fashion  in  his  youth  ;  and 
now  in  the  late  thirties,  when  it  was  waning  before 
the  light  of  science,  Disraeli  took  it  up  in  the 
spirit  of  a  secondhand  broker  as  a  means  for 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Tory  party.  A  people 
maddened  with  hunger  were  invited  to  seek  deliver¬ 
ance  by  rallying  round  the  old  aristocracy,  the 
throne,  and  the  altar.  Owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  sentimental  fiction,  Scott  and  Bulwer  Lytton 
had  chosen  very  young  men  for  their  heroes ; 
and  Scott’s  youths,  at  least,  were  habitually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  great  affairs  of  State.  Therefore, 
according  to  Disraeli,  the  country  and  its  institu¬ 
tions  were,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  be  now 
saved  by  its  youth.  Hence  the  party  formed  on 
his  principles  became  known  by  the  name,  or  nick¬ 
name,  of  Young  England.  Whether  the  juniors 
were  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  the  education  of 
their  elders,  or  in  what  is  now  called  slumming 
among  the  cottagers  on  their  fathers’  estates,  did 
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not  seem  clear.  On  no  important  political  question 
could  the  Young  Englanders  be  got  to  act  together, 
not  even  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  Disraeli  himself  considered  essential  to  the 
predominance  of  the  landed  interest,  and  therefore 
to  the  salvation  of  England.  To  stake  the  cause 
of  the  aristocracy  on  an  odious  food-tax  showed 
a  singular  want  of  political  sagacity  in  one  who 
was  negotiating  an  alliance  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people. 

A  still  greater  blunder,  if  possible,  was  Disraeli’s 
proposal,  borrowed  from  Bolingbroke,  to  revive 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  This,  as  Canning  and 
Peel  had  foretold,  proved  incompatible  with  the 
authority  exercised  by  a  truly  representative  House 
of  Commons and  neither  the  last  independent 
political  act  of  William  IV.  in  sending  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  nor  the  first  political  act  of  the  young 
Queen  in  refusing  to  accept  Peel’s  terms,  had 
tended  to  make  royal  interference  more  popular 
than  before. 

Disraeli  and  his  young  friends  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  thinking  that  they  could  win  over  public 
opinion  to  recognise  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
body  invested  with  theocratic  powers.  No  idea 
could  well  have  been  more  chimerical.  It  ran 
counter  to  all  the  traditions  of  English  statesman¬ 
ship.  And  the  failure  of  the  Tractarian  Movement 
showed  it  to  be  particularly  ill-timed  at  that 
moment.  By  making  national  education  impos¬ 
sible  the  Church  as  a  corporation  proved  herself 
the  people’s  worst  enemy  ;  and  the  new  science  was 
rapidly  paralysing  her  hold  on  the  educated  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  country. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  closely  Disraeli,  himself  a 
Jew,  agreed  with  Keble  in  resting  the  Church’s 
theocratic  pretensions  on  the  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  how  they  both  dreaded 
Biblical  criticism;  and  how  the  apostle  of  Young 
England  gibes  at  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in 
Tancred,  his  religious  romance  of  1847,  no  less 
scornfully  than  in  his  address  to  the  Church 
Congress  of  1865. 

Finally,  after  all  these  dissolving  dreams,  we 
come  to  the  only  movement  of  the  late  thirties  that 
was  practical,  progressive,  successful,  and  per¬ 
manent.  This  was  the  agitation  for  the  free 
importation  of  corn,  conducted  by  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  and  associated  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  Englishmen  with  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden. 

The  part  played  by  Cobden  and  the  League  in 
their  campaign  against  the  Corn  Laws  has  some¬ 
what  interfered  with  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
history  of  Free  Trade  in  England.  Cobden,  of 
course,  condemned  all  commercial  restrictions  on 
principle  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  for  his  own 
country  and  for  the  whole  world.  But  he  was  not 
the  first  by  a  good  many  to  preach  that  principle  in 
its  entirety,  or  to  make  it  the  keynote  of  a  success¬ 
ful  policy.  Plato,  who  created  political  economy, 
also  held  that  imports  should  be  untaxed  ;  the 
French  physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo 
placed  his  aperqus  on  a  scientific  basis,  after  whom 
came  statesmen  like  Shelburne,  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  Huskisson  to  carry  them  into  practice.  It 
happened  that  the  new  policy  of  more  or  less 
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withdrawing  artificial  protection  from  native 
industry  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  manu¬ 
factures,  because  England,  as  a  great  corn¬ 
growing  country,  did  not  need  to  import  foreign 
grain.  Agriculture  did,  indeed,  receive  what  was 
called  protection  ;  but  this  took  the  form  of  giving 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  bounties,  by  creating  an  artificial  dearth, 
would  raise  prices  at  home  ;  but  as  they  stimulated 
production  the  actual  effect  was  that  prices  fell. 
The  importation  of  foreign  corn  had  indeed  been 
prohibited  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.;  but,  as 
plenty  generally  prevailed,  the  prohibition  was  not 
felt  as  a  grievance. 

With  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  a  change  set  in.  Prices  rose 
with  the  new  demand  for  food  ;  and  a  series  of  laws 
passed  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners  pushed  up 
the  limit  on  the  sliding  scale  of  scarcity  until  foreign 
wheat  was  practically  refused  admission  so  long  as 
English  wheat  stood  at  less  than  eighty  shillings  a 
quarter.  To  admit  it  even  then  hardly  relieved 
the  distress  ;  for  in  the  uncertainty  of  finding  a 
market  the  foreign  grain-merchants  did  not  care  to 
lay  in  stores  which  England  might  or  might  not  be 
pleased  to  buy. 

It  was  thought  that  a  real  representation  of  the 
people  would  put  an  end  to  such  exactions  ;  and  the 
distress  during  the  early  years  of  peace  produced, 
for  the  first  time,  a  widespread  demand  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  Liberty,  in  Shelley’s  phrase, 
meant — 

Clothes  and  fire  and  food 

For  the  trampled  multitude 
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— a  reason  the  more  why  it  should  be  refused  by 
the  men  in  power.  In  other  directions,  however, 
concessions  were  made  to  the  industrial  interest 
even  by  an  unreformed  Parliament.  Taxes  on 
the  raw  material  of  manufactures  were  partially 
repealed,  and  reciprocity  was  substituted  for  the 
restrictions  formerly  placed  on  foreign  shipping, 
while  the  duties  on  imported  manufactures  were 
vastly  reduced.  This  was  done  by  a  nominally 
Tory  Ministry.  The  Whigs  of  1830  were  Free 
Traders  in  theory  ;  but  they  had  neither  leisure 
nor  ability  to  do  anything  beyond  reducing  the 
paper  duties.  A  series  of  good  harvests  postponed 
the  Corn  Law  question  for  some  years  longer. 

So  matters  remained  until  the  terrible  distress  of 
1837,  continued  and  aggravated  through  the  next 
five  years,  made  the  condition  of  the  people  the 
one  all-absorbing  interest  of  politics  and  literature. 
Owenites,  Chartists,  Young  Englanders,  agitators 
for  the  repeal  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  agreed  in 
assuming  that  there  was  wealth  enough  in  the 
country  to  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence  all 
round  if  only  it  were  better  distributed,  by  private 
or  public  charity,  or  by  voluntary  or  compulsory 
Socialism.  The  scientific  economists  alone  showed 
how  the  national  wealth  could  be  both  increased 
and  better  distributed  by  granting  complete  Free 
Trade.  According  to  them,  the  Corn  Laws  did 
mischief  in  more  than  one  way,  directly  by  raising 
the  price  of  bread,  indirectly  by  checking  our 
foreign  trade  and  diverting  capital  from  invest¬ 
ments  where  it  could  be  turned  to  the  best  account 
to  investments  where  it  was  turned  to  the  least 
account.  At  home  capital  was  diverted  from  the 
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manufacturing  industries  in  which  we  excelled  all 
other  nations  to  agriculture,  where,  by  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  not  only  was  there  less  profit 
to  begin  with,  but  that  profit  was  always  growing 
less  and  less  for  equal  amounts  of  capital  expended 
on  the  soil.  Abroad  the  reverse  process  obtained. 
The  nations  which  would  gladly  have  grown  more 
corn  wherewith  to  buy  our  cloths  and  calicoes, 
finding  that  we  refused  it,  built  factories  of  their 
own  and  set  up  prohibitory  tariffs  to  guard  their 
new  industries  against  our  cheaper  goods.  It  was 
contended  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
enlarge  the  field  of  employment  for  English  labour 
and  capital  by  giving  a  new  stimulus  both  to  the 
import  and  to  the  export  trade. 

The  Protectionists  did  not  deny  all  this,  but  they 
argued  that  to  make  England  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  her  food-supplies  would  be 
most  hazardous  ;  that  to  draw  the  peasantry  away 
from  the  country  to  the  towns  would  injure  the 
national  physique  ;  that  to  lower  the  price  of  corn 
would  be  to  lower  rents,  which  was  an  act  of  con¬ 
fiscation — at  the  expense,  too,  of  the  class  to  whom 
England  owed  all  her  greatness. 

To  keep  the  people  in  a  chronic  state  of  want 
and  misery  seemed  a  rather  costly  insurance  against 
the  risk  of  future  famine  in  the  highly  improbable 
contingency  of  our  being  at  war  with  all  the  corn- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  the  middle  classes,  whom  Reform  had  made 
sovereign,  believed  that  they,  rather  than  the  noble 
lords  who  called  robbery  property,  were  the  brain 
and  backbone  of  England.  Their  wealth  and 
energy  had,  in  fact,  brought  us  safely  out  of  the 
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wars  undertaken  and  misconducted  by  the  ruling 
territorial  aristocracy.  And  the  literary  leader  of 
Young  England,  the  political  bravo  of  the  high 
Tory  party — Disraeli — himself  admitted  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  poor  was  even  worse 
than  that  of  the  factory  operatives. 

So  stood  the  balance  of  argument.  In  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  probably  in  the  country,  the  balance  of 
opinion  stood  heavily  against  Free  Trade.  But 
the  progress  of  Liberalism  had  removed  the  restric¬ 
tions  by  which  reason  used  to  be  prevented  from 
turning  itself  into  public  opinion,  and  had  created 
a  machinery  by  which  the  opinion  of  the  people 
could  turn  itself  more  rapidly  into  the  opinion  of 
Parliament.  In  1836  an  Anti-Corn  Law  Associa¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  London  by  some  Benthamites, 
and  another  of  the  same  name  two  years  later  at 
Manchester,  which  in  1839  became  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League.  This  body  carried  on  an  agitation 
of  unexampled  magnitude  all  over  the  country, 
collecting  enormous  sums  of  money,  assembling 
crowded  meetings  to  hear  addresses  in  favour  of  F ree 
Trade,  disseminating  Free  Trade  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  by  tens  of  thousands,  prompting  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  electoral  qualifications  by  Free  Traders, 
contesting  Protectionist  votes  on  the  register, 
fighting  Protectionist  candidates  at  by-elections, 
making  Free  Trade  motions  in  Parliament,  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  at  last  not  in  vain,  to  the  all-powerful 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  repeat  what  he 
had  done  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  party  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
which  this  time  were  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 
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At  what  precise  date  Peel’s  conversion  to  complete 
Free  Trade  took  place  is  uncertain,  and  of  no 
interest  to  anyone  but  his  biographers.  His 
adherence  to  Protection  had  long  been  avowedly  a 
matter  more  of  expediency  than  of  principle.  His 
first  Budget  embodied  a  rather  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  corn 
duties  to  one  half  of  what  they  had  previously  been  ; 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  large  remission  of 
protective  duties  on  manufactured  articles.  Three 
years  later,  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Tariff 
Reform  in  the  true  sense,  430  articles  were  relieved 
of  import  duties,  and  all  duties  on  British  exports 
were  repealed. 

Disraeli  at  first  applauded  Peel  for  taking  up 
what  he  then  chose  to  describe  as  the  genuine 
Tory  policy — the  policy  of  Pitt.  When  the  Con¬ 
servative  Administration  of  1841  was  being  formed 
he  had  applied  for  office,  and  had  been  refused. 
Perhaps  he  still  hoped  to  conciliate  the  Prime 
Minister  by  this  unexpected  support.  If  so,  he  was 
mistaken.  Then  he  turned  to  the  extreme  Tories, 
who  were  becoming  mutinous  at  the  growing 
liberality  of  their  middle-class  chief.  They  had 
another  grievance  besides  the  reformed  tariff.  In 
1845  Peel  proposed  and  carried  an  augmentation 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  a  training  college  for 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Judged  by  the  ideas 
of  that  age,  it  was  a  statesmanlike  measure,  and  it 
received  the  support  of  Cobden  and  Macaulay. 
But  to  subsidise  the  priests  agreed  better  with 
Whig  than  with  Tory  traditions  ;  nor  could  such  a 
grant  have  been  carried  against  the  No  Popery 
wing  of  the  Conservative  party  without  the  aid 
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of  Liberal  votes.  Then  the  unscrupulous  and 
desperate  adventurer  saw  and  seized  his  chance. 
In  a  series  of  speeches  unrivalled  for  picturesque 
sarcasm,  Disraeli  taunted  Peel  with  having  stolen 
the  Whigs’  clothes  while  they  were  bathing,  with 
treating  the  landed  interest  like  a  cast-off  mistress, 
with  turning  Conservatism  into  an  organised 
hypocrisy.  The  Prime  Minister’s  mind  was  one 
vast  Appropriation  Clause  ;  he  resembled  the 
Turkish  Admiral  who  steered  his  fleet  right  into 
the  enemy’s  port.  After  the  most  virulent  of  these 
attacks  Peel  asked  why,  then,  had  the  honourable 
gentleman  wished  to  serve  under  one  of  whom,  by 
his  own  account,  his  opinion  had  always  been  so 
bad.  Disraeli  replied  that  he  had  never  made  any 
such  request.  Sir  Robert  quietly  repeated  his 
assertion,  but  refrained  even  in  that  emergency 
from  producing  the  written  evidence  of  his 
treacherous  assailant’s  falsehood ;  and  the  damning 
letter  remained  unpublished  until  nearly  half  a 
century  after  his  death. 

Stuart  absolutism  received  its  mortal  blow  from 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641.  Irish  agitation 
broke  up  the  reactionary  Toryism  of  Peel’s  youth. 
Irish  famine  was  now  to  ruin  the  Protectionist 
Conservatism  of  his  triumphant  prime.  Our  un¬ 
equalled  aristocratic  government,  which  made  the 
Irish  bigoted  Romanists  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  destroyed  Irish  manufactures  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  in  the  nineteenth  century  completed 
its  fatal  work  by  the  utter  degradation  of  Irish 
agriculture.  For  want  of  any  other  outlet  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country  was  thrown  on  the 
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land  ;  and  the  landlords,  in  order  to  multiply  the 
electors  who  voted  at  their  dictation,  had  subdivided 
the  land  among  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
tenant-farmers  holding  their  little  plots  at  a  rack- 
rent.  These  men  had  no  capital  and  no  motive 
to  improve  the  land,  as  their  improvements,  if  any, 
were  liable  to  confiscation  under  the  form  of  an 
increased  rent.  Many  landlords  lived  away  from 
their  estates,  delegating  their  authority  to  merciless 
agents,  or  letting  them  out  in  large  farms  on  leases 
to  middlemen  who  sublet  them  to  a  swarm  of 
tenants-at-will,  living  themselves  like  gentlemen 
on  what  they  could  extract  from  these  miserable 
serfs.  As  a  means  of  subsistence  the  peasants 
were  given  a  small  piece  of  land,  on  which  they 
raised  a  scanty  crop.  Potatoes  were  the  food  that 
could  be  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labour.  Potatoes  accordingly 
became  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The  system 
resulted  in  a  rapid  growth  of  population,  thus 
increasing  the  competition  for  land  and  placing  the 
poor  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich. 
Those  who  could  not  pay  their  rent  were  turned 
out  on  the  highways  to  starve.  Until  1838  there 
was  no  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  ;  the  system  then 
introduced  did  not  sanction  the  distribution  of 
outdoor  relief,  and  the  workhouses  had  not  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  mass  of  pauperism  thrown 
on  them  in  times  of  distress. 

A  Commission  appointed  by  Peel  “to  investigate 
the  conditions  on  which  Irish  land  was  held 
reported  in  favour  of  compensating  evicted  tenants 
for  improvements  made  by  them  with  the  permission 
of  authorities  appointed  for  the  purpose;  and  a 
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measure  giving  partial  effect  to  its  recommendations 
was  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1845,  but 
excited  so  much  opposition  on  the  ground  of 
invading  the  rights  of  property  that  it  had  to  be 
withdrawn  almost  without  discussion.1  Apparently 
the  Young  Englanders  had  not  educated  their 
fathers  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  them  to  see  on 
which  side,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  the  rights  of  property  were  to  be 
found. 

A  people  so  circumstanced  and  thrown  for  sub¬ 
sistence  on  a  single  esculent  are  exposed  to  famine 
whenever,  as  frequently  happens  with  the  potato, 
their  staple  food  is  ruined  by  bad  weather  or  by 
disease.  The  autumn  of  1845  was  rainy,  and  a 
new  form  of  blight  destroyed  the  potato  crop.  Free 
importation  of  corn  became  a  necessity.  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  had  hitherto  advocated  a  fixed  eight¬ 
shilling  duty  on  foreign  corn,  now,  by  a  public 
declaration,  committed  the  Whig  party  to  Free 
Trade.  Peel  had  already  been  converted  by 
Cobden’s  exposure  of  the  miseries  that  Protection 
entailed  on  the  English  agricultural  population. 
He  proposed  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  to  be  followed  by  their  gradual  abolition. 
At  his  first  Cabinet  Council  all  but  three  members 
dissented  ;  at  the  second,  held  in  December,  all  but 
two  agreed.  What  made  the  services  of  those  two 
indispensable  does  not  appear  ;  but  anyhow  Peel 
resigned.  The  Queen  sent  for  Russell,  who 
accepted,  but  failed  to  form  an  Administration,  for 
the  very  odd  reason  that  Lord  Grey,  the  Reform 
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Minister’s  son,  had  to  be  included,  and  that  he 
would  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  could  not  be  left  out.  Peel  returned 
to  office,  having  in  the  meantime  converted  one  of 
his  late  recalcitrant  colleagues.  The  other,  Lord 
Stanley,  remaining  obstinate,  was  replaced  by 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  At  that  time  the  future  Liberal 
leader  sat  for  a  nomination  borough  in  the  gift  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Duke  now  handed 
it  over  to  a  Tory,  at  the  same  time  ousting  his 
own  son,  Lord  Lincoln,  Peel’s  Irish  Secretary, 
from  the  representation  of  South  Notts.  Lincoln 
remained  out  of  Parliament  for  three  months,  and 
Gladstone  for  eighteen  months.  This  was  the 
same  Duke  that  justified  his  eviction  of  tenants 
who  voted  against  his  candidates  by  asking  had  he 
not  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own.  The 
Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buckingham  pursued  a 
similarly  obstructive  policy  in  preventing  Free 
Trade  Ministers  from  retaining  their  seats.  So 
much  for  the  claim  to  altruism  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  landowning  oligarchy  by  its  modern 
apologists. 

Peel  did  not  introduce  immediate  or  complete 
Free  Trade.  He  proposed  to  retain  for  the  next 
three  years  a  duty  on  foreign  corn  varying  inversely 
as  the  home  price  from  ten  to  four  shillings  per 
quarter,  after  which  it  was  to  remain  fixed  at  a 
shilling  per  quarter.  Duties  on  manufactured 
goods  were  reduced  from  twenty  to  ten  per  cent., 
and  on  half-manufactured  goods  to  five  per  cent., 
while  the  duty  on  raw  material  was  entirely 
abolished.  Abolished  also  was  the  duty  on  live 
stock  and  dead  meat ;  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese, 
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and  hops  were  lowered  fifty  per  cent. ;  the  differen¬ 
tial  duty  against  slave-grown  sugar  still  continued, 
but  in  a  diminished  amount,  as  likewise  did  the 
duties  on  timber  and  tallow. 

In  the  speech  that  introduced  these  great  changes 
Peel  touched  on  the  question  of  reciprocity,  or  what 
is  now  called  Fair  Trade.  He  explained  that  his 
own  policy  had  been  adopted  in  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  what  foreign  countries  were  doing  or 
would  do.  He  admitted  that  since  our  departure 
from  Protection  their  tariffs,  instead  of  being 
lowered,  had  in  some  instances  been  raised  against 
English  goods.  But  he  parried  this  consideration 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  our  export 
trade  had  increased.  And  he  used  the  one  fact  to 
explain  the  other.  The  Protectionist  countries 
were  injuring  themselves  by  their  system  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  their  manufacturers  could  not 
resist  the  competition  of  our  less  fettered  industry.1 
That  our  example  would  eventually  tell  on  their 
governments  he  did  indeed  believe,  but  without 
staking  his  credit  on  the  fulfilment  of  that  predic¬ 
tion.  And  had  a  vision  of  the  world’s  industrial 
history  for  the  next  sixty  years  unfolded  itself 
before  his  gaze,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
great  Minister  would  have  gone  back  on  his 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  Precisely  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Cobden.  He  anticipated  a  coming  era  of  universal 
Free  Trade.  But  he  never  argued  for  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  world-wide  economic  revolution,  or 
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hinted  at  an  admission  that  England  would  be 
worse  off  than  before  if  other  countries  refused  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps. 

It  has  been  asked  why  Free  Trade  did  not 
immediately  lower  the  price  of  corn.  The  fact  is 
so  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  harvests  for 
some  years  previously  had  been  exceptionally 
good,  and  that  the  cheapness  thus  introduced  was 
at  least  maintained  ;  that  a  quite  appreciable  duty 
continued  to  be  levied  until  1849  ;  and  that  foreign 
corn-growers  needed  some  time  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  supplying  the  English  market.  When 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  new  demand  to 
operate  the  price  fell  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

Peel’s  Budget  was  carried  by  a  coalition  of 
Conservative  Free  Traders  and  Liberals,  the 
House  of  Lords  not  daring  to  resist.  But  that 
victory  was  his  Trafalgar.  On  the  night  when  the 
Corn  Bill  passed  the  Lords  his  Ministry  fell  before 
a  factious  combination  of  Liberals  and  Protec¬ 
tionists  in  the  Commons.  English  misgovernment 
had  led  to  famine  in  Ireland,  famine  to  outrage, 
and  outrage  to  a  new  Coercion  Bill,  one  article  of 
which  rendered  any  person  found  out  of  doors  at 
night  in  a  proclaimed  district  liable  to  transporta¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  the  Conservative  party  had  split 
into  two.  Less  than  a  third  followed  Peel ;  the 
others,  who  still  clung  to  Protection,  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  an  ignorant  racing  man  with  a  head  for 
figures,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  Disraeli’s  ambition,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
gratified  a  relentless  thirst  for  vengeance  on  one 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
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kinsman  Canning’s  death.  Bentinck  and  his 
followers  had  voted  for  the  first  reading  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  ;  they  opposed  the  second  reading  on 
a  frivolous  pretext,  and  by  combining  with  those 
who  had  resisted  it  from  the  beginning  placed  the 
Government  in  a  minority  of  seventy-three.  Peel 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell 
at  the  head  of  a  purely  Whig  Administration, 
including  Grey  and  Palmerston,  who  by  this  time 
had  contrived  to  make  up  the  difference  that  had 
been  found  insuperable  only  six  months  before. 

The  Free  Trade  question  introduced  new  lines  of 
party  cleavage  on  the  Liberal  as  well  as  on  the 
Conservative  side.  Some  Whigs — Lord  Melbourne 
among  the  number — believed  in  Protection.  Some 
of  the  ablest  Tories — Gladstone  for  one — followed 
Peel  when  he  forsook  it.  The  Benthamites,  who 
had  been  the  first  Free  Traders,  were  more  or  less 
Freethinkers,  and  so  as  a  rule  were  the  Foxite 
Whigs.  The  League  habitually  appealed  to 
Christian  charity  against  the  policy  of  commercial 
restrictions,  and  its  three  greatest  orators  were  men 
of  deep  religious  conviction,  combined,  it  is  true, 
with  very  liberal  religious  opinions — Cobden,  the 
most  persuasive,  as  a  Churchman  ;  John  Bright, 
the  most  powerful,  as  a  Quaker  ;  W.  J.  Fox,  the 
most  brilliant,  as  a  Unitarian  minister.  The 
Anglican  clergy  were  Protectionists  almost  to  a 
man  ;  Thomas  Spencer,  Herbert  Spencer’s  uncle, 
being  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions.  This  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  their  connection  with  the  land¬ 
lord  class.  The  Wesleyan  ministers,  from  what¬ 
ever  reason,  held  the  same  opinions.  But  a  great 
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conference  of  Nonconformist  ministers  assembled 
at  Manchester  in  1841  passed  resolutions  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  tax  on  corn,  as  did  also  similar 
conferences  at  Edinburgh  and  Carnarvon.1  This 
association  of  Nonconformity  with  Liberal  politics 
has  probably  contributed  to  its  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  on  lines  of  increased  dogmatic  liberality. 

Another  consequence  of  the  Free  Trade  move¬ 
ment  was  the  growing  identification  of  Radicalism 
with  a  policy  of  peace,  non-intervention,  and  dis¬ 
armament.  There  had  been  a  connection  of  the 
same  sort  before,  but  it  was  rather  accidental  than 
essential.  The  wars  with  America  and  with  the 
French  Republic  had  been  or  had  looked  like  wars 
against  popular  government ;  and  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  although  fought  partly  in  self-defence 
and  partly  on  behalf  of  European  liberty,  had 
contributed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  pluto¬ 
cracy  in  England.  A  great  change  took  place 
with  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1820,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  England  under  Canning 
definitely  took  sides  with  the  cause  of  free 
nationalities  in  Europe  and  America.  This  made 
Liberal  opinion  more  favourable  to  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  while 
absolutist  Tories,  with  Wellington  at  their  head, 
advocated  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  strict  respect 
for  treaty  rights. 

Among  the  Canningites  who  coalesced  with 
Lord  Grey  in  1830  the  ablest  and  most  vigorous 
was  Lord  Palmerston,  who  held  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary  with  a  break  of  only  a  few  months  down 

1  Molesworth,  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216  ;  Morley,  Life 
of  Cobden,  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 
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to  the  Whig  defeat  of  1841.  He  steadily  carried 
on  the  tradition  of  his  old  chief,  extending  the 
power  and  prestige  of  England  by  the  support  he 
gave  to  constitutional  government  in  Belgium  and 
Southern  Europe,  by  his  resistance  to  French  and 
Russian  ambition  in  the  Near  East,  and,  more 
questionably,  by  his  aggressive  action  in  the  Far 
East.  His  greatest  successes  were  won  by  diplo¬ 
matic  pressure,  with  the  help  of  very  little  fighting. 
But  his  Turkish  policy,  brilliant  as  it  was,  had 
been  carried  out  at  the  risk  of  war  with  France  and 
with  the  certainty  of  prolonging  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  blighting  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  over 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  on  the  globe.  Its 
immediate  success  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  our 
own  interests  in  Asia.  For,  as  a  counter-move  to 
Palmerston’s  opposition  on  the  Bosporus,  Russia 
raised  up  enemies  against  us  in  Afghanistan  ;  and, 
finally,  the  blundering  of  the  Indian  Government 
brought  on  a  war  with  that  country  signalised  by 
the  most  frightful  disaster  that  has  ever  befallen  a 
British  army,  the  annihilation  of  Elphinstone’s 
force  in  the  Khyber  Pass. 

While  these  deplorable  events  were  happening 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  we  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  still  more  disgraceful  war  with  China. 
When  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
expired,  in  1833,  the  Chinese  trade  was  thrown 
open  to  all  British  merchants,  and  many  of  them 
used  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  introduce  large 
quantities  of  opium  into  China,  although  its  impor¬ 
tation  was  forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  collisions  of  a  more 
and  more  violent  character  occurred  between  the 
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officials  on  both  sides ;  and,  although  Lord 
Palmerston  gave  orders  that  the  Emperor’s  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  traffic  in  a  pernicious  drug  should 
be  respected,  they  were  not  obeyed.  Finally,  the 
Chinese  Commissioner  in  Canton  insisted  on  the 
surrender  and  destruction  of  all  the  British  opium  in 
China,  valued  at  some  millions  sterling.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  part  of  the  Indian  revenue,  too  large  to  be 
spared,  depended  on  the  opium  monopoly,  and  the 
value  of  this  again  depended  on  keeping  the 
Chinese  market  open.  Our  people  treated  the 
destruction  of  the  smuggled  opium-chests  as  an 
outrage  to  be  avenged  by  war,  and  war  accordingly 
ensued.  After  some  years  of  fighting,  chequered 
by  the  usual  disasters,  it  ended  with  the  submission 
of  our  helpless  opponents.  China  had  to  pay  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  opium  destroyed  and  a  heavy 
indemnity  besides.  Certain  ports  were  opened  to 
British  trade,  and,  although  the  importation  of 
opium  was  not  yet  legalised,  no  very  energetic 
resistance  to  it  could  be  expected  from  the  Chinese 
authorities  after  such  bitter  experience  of  what 
came  from  meddling  with  its  freedom. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  Lord  Ashley,  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  already  made  as  a  defender 
of  the  defenceless,  wrote  in  his  private  journal :  “It 
may  be  unpatriotic,  it  may  be  un-British,  I  cannot 
rejoice  in  our  successes  ;  we  have  triumphed  in  one 
of  the  most  lawless,  unnecessary,  and  unfair 
struggles  in  the  records  of  history.”  Next  year 
he  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons 
condemnatory  of  the  trade  in  opium  as,  among 
other  evils,  “destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity 
between  England  and  China,”  but  withdrew  his 
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motion  at  the  entreaty  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
“  indulged  in  a  deprecatory  argument  of  which  the 
gist  seemed  to  be  that,  as  we  could  not  put  down 
gin  at  home,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about 
introducing  20,000  chests  of  opium  into  China  every 
year.”1 

In  1836  Cobden  had  published  a  pamphlet 
criticising  Palmerston’s  policy  of  supporting 
Turkey  against  Russia,  and  generally  advocating 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  We  do  not  hear 
that  he  or  Bright  took  any  part  in  opposing  the 
Afghan  and  Chinese  wars,  or  that  they  supported 
Lord  Ashley  in  his  attack  on  the  opium  trade, 
probably  because  all  their  energies  were  then 
absorbed  in  the  Free  Trade  struggle.  When  Free 
Trade  triumphed  those  energies  became  available 
for  a  wider  policy,  and  the  late  chiefs  of  the  League 
proved,  by  their  opposition  to  the  Russian  war 
and  the  second  Chinese  war,  that  the  principles  of 
international  justice  and  peace  had  become  an 
integral  part  of  their  creed.  They  valued  trade, 
but  not  the  extension  of  trade  by  violence  and 
chicane. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  Levant,  in  the  Far  East, 
or  in  Ireland,  that  the  interests  of  justice  and  mercy 
collided  with  the  interests  of  national  vainglory  or 
plutocratic  greed.  I  have  already  touched  on  the 
history  of  factory  legislation,  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  I  have  shown  with  how  little  truth  an  exclusive 
claim  has  been  set  up  on  behalf  of  Toryism  for  the 
merit  of  intervening  to  protect  the  helpless  sufferers 
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against  their  taskmasters.  Lord  Ashley  complained 
with  reason  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Whig 
Government  of  1833  had  limited  his  scheme  for 
the  prohibition  of  child-labour  in  factories,  and 
again  in  1836  of  the  imperfect  way  in  which  the 
law  actually  passed  was  allowed  to  work.  But 
Peel  had  not  been  long  in  power  before  the  great 
philanthropist  discovered  that  less  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  him  and  from  his  colleagues  than  from 
their  predecessors.  “This  Government,”  he  writes 
in  his  private  diary,  “  is  ten  times  more  hostile  to 
my  views  than  the  last,  and  they  carry  it  ( sic )  out 
in  a  manner  far  more  severe  and  embarrassing.”1 

In  August,  1840,  Ashley  obtained  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  children  in  mines 
and  collieries.  Its  first  report  appeared  in  May, 
1842,  unveiling  a  mass  of  misery  and  depravity 
that  left  the  evils  of  factory  labour  far  behind,  and 
approached  the  horrors  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
The  Home  Office  tried,  but  failed,  first  to  keep 
back  the  report,  and  then  to  prevent  its  sale.  This 
time  public  opinion  was  fairly  roused,  and  Ashley’s 
Bill  to  forbid  the  labour  of  women  and  children  in 
coal-pits  passed  both  Houses  in  the  same  Session, 
unsupported  by  the  Government,  received  with 
coldness  by  the  Lords,  and  nearly  wrecked  by  their 
amendments,  one  of  the  worst  being  due  to  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  a  high  Tory  peer. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1844  children  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  work  in  factories  under  the  age  of  nine, 
and  to  work  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a-half  a  day 
under  thirteen.  Ashley  proposed  a  ten-hour  day 
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for  young  persons  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one,  but 
failed  to  carry  his  amendment.  His  supporters 
were  mostly  Conservatives,  whom  we  may  not 
uncharitably  conjecture  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  animated  by  hatred  of  the  manufacturers  ; 
but  he  also  carried  with  him  such  representative 
Whigs  as  Russell,  Palmerston,  and  Macaulay. 
By  his  own  account,  his  “strength  lay  at  first 
among  the  Radicals,  the  Irishmen,  and  a  few 
sincere  Whigs  and  Conservatives.”1  Members  of 
the  League  suspected  the  sincerity  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist  who  voted  for  taxing  the  people’s  bread, 
and  who  showed  no  interest  in  the  woes  of  the 
labourers  on  his  father’s  Dorsetshire  estate.  Lord 
Ashley  set  himself  right  with  the  Free  Traders  by 
accepting  total  repeal,  but  lost  his  seat  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  remained  out  of  Parliament  for  years. 
During  his  absence  the  conduct  of  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  was  entrusted  to  John  Fielden,  a  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  Radical,  and  a  Unitarian.  After  one  more 
defeat  it  passed  both  Houses  by  large  majorities  in 
1847,  many  Conservatives,  according  to  Ashley, 
taking  this  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves 
on  Peel  and  the  League.2  Further  legislation  in 
1850  and  1853,  carried  by  Liberal  Ministers,  gave 
fresh  protection  to  women  and  children  against 
overwork.  The  same  principle  has  since  been 
more  widely  extended  and  safeguarded  with  the 
co-operation  of  both  parties,  and  individual  states¬ 
men  who  were  once  opposed  to  it  have  admitted 
that  they  were  mistaken.  That  the  Tories  should 
claim  this  as  a  triumph  for  themselves  is  even  more 
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absurd  than  their  now  abandoned  claim  to  the 
championship  of  Free  Trade.  Both  are  particular 
applications  of  Bentham’s  supreme  principle — the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number — which 
no  single  rule  either  of  interference  or  of  non¬ 
interference  can  exhaust. 

Lord  Ashley  complains  that  at  first  only  a  single 
minister  of  religion  supported  him,  and  even  to  the 
last  very  few.1  He  is  distressed  and  puzzled  “to 
find  support  from  infidels  or  non-professors  ;  oppo¬ 
sition  or  coldness  from  religionists  or  declaimers.  ” 
He  points  out  that  in  the  war  with  Scinde  (1842) 
all  the  bad  faith  was  on  the  side  of  the  Christian 
conquerors,  the  vain  appeals  to  justice  on  the  side 
of  the  Mohammedan  Ameers,2  as  previously,  after 
the  Opium  War,  that  “Christians  had  shed  more 
heathen  blood  in  two  years  than  heathens  had  shed 
of  Christian  blood  in  two  centuries”;3  hears  also 
with  disgust  that  “  many  persons  of  piety  defend 
and  practise  slavery  ”  in  America.4  Yet,  according 
to  him,  the  salvation  of  the  English  poor  depended 
on  their  being  given  a  religious  education,  and  a 
dogmatic  one  at  that.  Sir  James  Graham’s  abortive 
Factory  Bill  of  1843  contained  provisions,  more  or 
less  compulsory,  for  the  education  of  the  half-time 
children,  the  schools  to  be  mainly  under  clerical 
control.  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  not 
unreasonably  objected  to  a  scheme  for  practically 
handing  over  the  factory  children  to  the  tuition  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Graham  sought  to  con- 


1  Life,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  202. 

3  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  440-41. 


2  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11. 
4  Ibid,  p.  448. 
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ciliate  them — vainly,  as  the  event  proved — by 
directing  that  Bible  teaching  should  be  limited  to 
reading  the  text,  without  note  or  comment.  For 
the  sake  of  peace,  Ashley  accepted  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  described  it  as  “leaving  a  Socinian  in 
Socinian  ignorance,  and  a  Socialist  in  Socialist 
impurities,”  and  spoke  of  himself  as  feeling  “a 
nausea  almost  to  faintness  ”  at  having  to  gulp  it 
down.1 

Lord  Ashley  was,  for  an  Evangelical,  excep¬ 
tionally  statesmanlike  and  tolerant.  But,  besides 
objecting  to  simple  Bible  teaching,  he  passionately 
opposed  Peel’s  increased  grant  to  May nooth  College, 
and  in  this  he  not  only  represented  the  opinion  of 
Peel’s  own  party,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
Great  Britain.  For  having  supported  the  grant, 
Macaulay,  otherwise  a  most  popular  candidate, 
lost  his  seat  at  Edinburgh  in  the  general  election 
of  1847.  Up  to  1847  English  Roman  Catholic 
schools  were  refused  a  share  in  the  education  grant. 
In  that  year  the  injustice  was  removed,  not  without 
violent  opposition  from  Lord  Ashley  and  the 
Wesleyans,  at  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,2  a  Benthamite,  who  probably  had  no  reli¬ 
gious  belief  —  a  suspicion  also  attaching  to 
Macaulay. 

Thus  once  more,  as  in  the  previous  decade,  we 
find  theological  prejudices  opposing  a  barrier  to 
educational  progress  which  the  most  disinterested 
benevolence  could  not  overcome,  which  had  to  be 
met  by  a  radical  change  in  the  intellectual  con- 


1  Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  461. 
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victions  of  the  people.  After  studying  the  English 
political  and  social  revolution,  we  must  now  return 
to  trace  the  course  of  that  scientific,  philosophical, 
and  critical  movement  whose  still  unexhausted 
impulses  are  continuing  to  bear  us  forward  towards 
new  horizons  at  the  present  day. 


Chapter  IX. 


THE  MASTER-BUILDERS 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  strong  interest  in  Bacon’s  philosophy  may  be 
observed  among  the  young  Liberals  of  the  period. 
It  led  them  to  conceive  the  discoveries  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  their  own  age  as  part  of  a  general  move¬ 
ment  in  which  political  reform  represented  no  more 
than  a  single  line  of  advance.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  great  Chancellor’s  work  had  all  to  be  done 
over  again.  Sir  John  Herschel’s  Discourse  on  the 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy ,  published  in  1830, 
showed,  by  its  analysis  of  the  experimental  methods, 
what  Bacon,  not  being  himself  an  expert,  could 
not  know— that  is,  how  scientific  discoveries  are 
actually  made.  It  was  followed,  in  1837,  by 
Whewell’s  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ,  a 
work  which,  although  imperfect  and  in  some  parts 
retrograde,  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  still  more 
forcibly  the  idea  of  science  as  one  vast  and  con¬ 
nected  body  of  doctrine.  J.  S.  Mill  acknowledges 
that,  without  the  facts  brought  together  by  Whewell, 
his  own  Logic  would  not  have  been  written. 

Besides  these  products  of  native  thought,  a 
potent  foreign  influence,  acting  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  suddenly  came  into  play.  The  earlier 
volumes  of  Auguste  Comte’s  Philosophic  Positive 
were  appearing  in  Paris  at  this  time,  and  speedily 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  influential  British 
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thinkers.  Comte  taught  that  the  earliest  social 
institutions  were  founded  on  theological  concep¬ 
tions  of  nature,  on  the  belief  that  all  phenomena 
are  the  product  of  personal  volitions.  Personal 
government  and  militarism  go  together  with  such 
views.  Next  comes  a  metaphysical  or  transitional 
period,  in  which  abstract  entities  take  the  place  of 
gods  or  of  God  as  the  explanation  of  whatever 
happens  to  us  or  about  us.  Finally,  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  phenomena  result  from  the  invariable 
properties  of  matter  acting  by  fixed  laws  of  co¬ 
existence  and  succession,  begins  the  positive  or 
scientific  stage  of  human  progress,  the  maturity 
and  perfection  of  society.  Theologies,  monarchies, 
and  militarism,  already  undermined  by  metaphy¬ 
sical  criticism,  are  destined  to  disappear  in  that 
ultimate  stage,  being  replaced  by  a  systematic 
intelligence  of  the  world,  founded  on  observation 
and  reasoning,  enabling  us  to  foresee  and  provide 
for  the  future,  and  accompanied  by  a  peaceful  re¬ 
organisation  of  society  on  an  industrial  basis.  The 
object  of  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy  is  to  replace 
the  dogmatic  summaries  of  mediasval  Catholicism 
and  the  abstract  metaphysical  systems  of  a  later 
day  by  a  conspectus  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
arranged  in  their  logical  order,  with  a  general 
account  of  their  methods,  principles,  and  laws. 
At  the  summit  of  the  series  is  placed  the  new 
science  of  sociology,  which  Comte  claims  as  his 
own  special  creation.  In  a  masterly  survey  of 
universal  history  he  traces  the  development  of 
society  through  the  growth  and  decline  of  theology 
and  war  up  to  the  dawn  of  an  age  when  science 
and  industry  shall  reign  supreme. 
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Mill  had  been  prepared  to  accept  Comte’s  philo¬ 
sophy  in  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  what  was  per¬ 
manent  in  eighteenth-century  rationalism  and 
what  was  progressive  in  nineteenth-century  his¬ 
torical  romanticism,  by  a  study  of  the  great 
Scottish  thinkers,  and  by  a  similar  though  less 
complete  training  in  modern  science.  He  had 
long  been  preparing  a  systematic  work  on  logic  ; 
it  was  completed  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  Comte’s  last  volume,  and  incor¬ 
porated  some  of  the  Frenchman’s  views,  with 
qualifications  rendering  them  less  offensive  to 
English  prejudices.  Mill  accepts  the  law  of  the 
Three  Stages,  but  tries  to  show  that  the  belief  in 
a  fixed  order  of  nature  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
belief  in  a  personal  Creator,  although  in  private 
he  made  no  secret  of  not  sharing  that  belief  him¬ 
self.  In  another  way,  however,  Mill’s  System  of 
Logic  is  more  hostile  to  theology  even  than  Comte’s 
Positivism.  Comte  is  so  occupied  with  laws  that 
he  seems  to  overlook  their  true  relation  to  causes. 
How  phenomena  are  produced,  he  tells  us,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  know.  All  we  know  or  need 
know  is  the  order  of  their  appearance.  But  no 
dogmatic  pronouncements  of  the  kind  can  prevent 
people  from  speculating  on  the  subject;  and  the 
most  effectual  way  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  is  to 
show,  as  Mill  shows,  by  an  analysis  of  the  idea 
itself,  that  causation  means  no  more  than  uncon¬ 
ditional  antecedence.  If  something  happens,  some¬ 
thing  else  will  happen,  and  so  on  for  ever.  In 
order  that  something  may  happen,  something  else 
must  have  happened  immediately  before  it,  and  so 
back  for  ever.  What  we  say  of  any  one  event 
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may  be  said  with  as  good  reason  of  any  other  event 
as  a  happening,  and  therefore  of  the  whole  world 
conceived  as  a  vast  process  of  change.  Mill  calls 
this  the  “Law  of  Universal  Causation.”  He  ex¬ 
presses  it  by  saying :  “  The  state  of  the  whole 
universe  at  any  instant  we  believe  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  state  at  the  previous  instant,  insomuch 
that  one  who  knew  all  the  agents  which  exist  at 
the  present  moment,  their  collocation  in  space,  and 
all  their  properties — in  other  words,  the  laws  of 
their  agency — could  predict  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  universe.”1  This  belief  alone  makes 
scientific  induction  possible  ;  and  when  we  talk 
about  a  reign  of  law,  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
reign  of  universal  causation  is  implied. 

Mill’s  philosophy  goes  beyond  Comte’s  Posi¬ 
tivism,  and  first  gives  it  a  solid  foundation.  No 
volitions,  human  or  divine,  interrupt  the  universal 
orderly  sequence  :  volitions  enter  into  it  at  most  as 
links  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  causation.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  to  assume  a  First  Cause  for  the  world  as 
a  whole.  For  the  law  applies  only  to  change,  to 
what  demonstrably  has  a  beginning,  not  to  the 
totality  of  things  in  which  changes  occur.2 

According  to  Mill,  we  know  this  great  truth, 
like  every  other  truth,  by  experience  alone — by 
having  observed  in  numberless  cases  that  every 
change  has  been  preceded  by  another  change,  that 
in  the  same  circumstances  the  same  antecedent  is 
followed  by  the  same  consequent,  that  no  change 


1  Logic,  bk.  iii. ,  chap,  v.,  section  8. 

2  This  is  first  brought  out  in  the  essay  on  Theism,  published 
after  Mill’s  death  ;  but  it  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
Logic. 
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has  ever  been  shown  to  occur  without  an  ante¬ 
cedent.  Even  the  laws  of  arithmetic  and  geometry 
have  no  other  proof  than  the  evidence  of  unbroken 
experience  in  their  favour. 

While  philosophers  were  setting  forth  the  first 
principles  of  science  in  terms  of  such  compre¬ 
hensive  generality,  science  was  working  up  from 
the  detailed  investigation  of  particular  phenomena, 
by  the  methods  of  experiment  and  reasoning,  to 
generalisations  almost  as  wide  in  their  scope. 
Beginning  in  1815,  Michael  Faraday,  the  greatest 
experimentalist  of  that  or  any  age,  had  carried  on 
a  long  series  of  researches,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  rediscovered  what  was  already  known  on  the 
Continent — that  magnetism  may  be  produced  by 
electricity;  and  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
electricity  may  be  produced  from  magnetism,  both 
electricity  and  magnetism  from  mechanical  motion, 
and  mechanical  motion  from  both,  the  resulting 
amounts  of  energy  being  always  proportioned  to 
the  amounts  expended  elsewhere.  He  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  correlating  magnetism  with  light,  which 
had  long  been  known  as  a  product  of  electricity  and 
of  chemical  affinity. 

It  is  from  this  correlation  of  the  physical  forces, 
first  completely  established  by  Faraday,  that  our 
whole  system  of  electric  lighting  and  electro-motor 
machinery,  destined  ultimately  to  purify  the  air 
from  smoke,  has  taken  rise.  Its  consequences  in 
the  world  of  thought  have  been  even  more 
momentous.  From  the  idea  of  correlation  was 
deduced  the  still  higher  idea  of  conservation,  the 
principle  that  the  quantity  of  energy  in  existence 
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always  remains  constant,  none  being  ever  created 
or  destroyed.  This  truth,  first  enunciated  by 
Mohr,  a  German  savant,  in  1837,  was  rediscovered 
by  Grove  five  years  later,  and  made  the  subject  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  London  Institution  in 
1842-43,  but  not  published  as  a  book  until  1846. 
At  the  same  time  another  English  physicist,  Joule, 
was  ascertaining,  by  exact  experimental  measure¬ 
ment,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Mill  himself  always  remained  rather  sceptical 
about  the  philosophical  value  of  these  researches. 
But  for  younger  thinkers  they  had  the  supreme 
importance  of  giving  scientific  precision  to  his  own, 
or  rather  Laplace’s,  law  of  universal  causation.  It 
must  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  idea  of 
conservation  did  not  become  the  common  property 
even  of  the  most  highly  educated  classes  until 
about  1858. 

Assuming  universal  causation  to  be  true,  organic 
evolution  follows  from  it  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence.  Geology  shows  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  present  species  of  plants  and  animals  did 
not  exist.  They  must  therefore  have  originated 
either  directly  from  their  inorganic  elements,  or  by 
a  process  of  gradual  variation  from  pre-existing 
species.  All  experience  goes  against  spontaneous 
generation,  all  experience  testifies  to  gradual 
variation  ;  therefore  the  second  alternative  is 
adopted.  We  saw  how,  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Erasmus  Darwin  enunciated 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  but  its  first  systematic 
exposition  in  the  English  language  did  not  appear 
till  1844.  This  was  a  book  called  Vestiges  of  the 
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Natural  History  of  Creation,  by  Robert  Chambers, 
an  Edinburgh  bookseller.  Chambers  was  not  a 
scientific  expert,  nor  altogether  an  original  thinker, 
but  he  had  studied  scientific  literature  to  better 
purpose  than  any  professor,  and  he  brought 
together  a  mass  of  evidence  going  to  show  that  the 
solar  system,  the  earth’s  crust,  the  organic  world, 
and  human  civilisation  had  been  gradually  deve¬ 
loped  under  the  action  of  natural  forces. 

Throughout,  the  author’s  attitude  towards  religion 
is  most  conciliatory.  Development  is  exhibited  as 
another  proof  of  design,  and  therefore  as  a  fresh 
argument  in  favour  of  theism — the  very  position 
occupied  by  Bishop  Temple  forty  years  later,  and 
now  accepted  by  most  theologians.  It  is  also 
“  reconciled  ”  with  Scripture,  with  no  worse,  if 
with  no  better,  success  than  geology  had  been 
“reconciled”  before  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Vestiges 
raised  a  storm,  and  probably  would  have  ruined 
the  bookselling  business  of  the  Chambers  brothers 
if  Robert’s  connection  with  it  had  not  been  kept  a 
close  secret.  People  had  not  yet  been  taught  that 
evolution  leaves  Christianity  stronger  than  ever  ; 
they  thought  that  to  admit  man’s  development 
from  a  lower  animal  would  seriously  shake  the 
assurance  of  his  possessing  an  immortal  soul  ;  nor 
did  they  relish  the  prospect  of  his  being  superseded 
in  the  lordship  of  earth  by  some  higher  animal — 
or  what  a  German  plagiarist  of  English  ideas  has 
since  called  the  superman.  Modern  science  has 
added  fresh  arguments  for  evolution  to  those 
employed  by  Chambers  ;  but  the  considerations 
that  now  recommend  it  to  popular  audiences  are 
no  other  than  those  urged  in  the  Vestiges.  If  in 
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two  generations  they  have  come  to  exercise  a  more 
persuasive  influence,  this  is  not  least  because  the 
resisting  power  of  theology  has  been  weakened  by 
internal  decay. 

English  literature  has  often  presented  under  an 
imaginative  form  the  criticism  of  what  is  mis¬ 
chievous  or  rotten  in  real  life,  and  the  endeavour 
to  replace  it  by  nobler  constructions  of  an  ideal  type. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  great  reforming  periods 
seem  less  favourable  to  great  literature  than  periods 
of  reaction  or  stagnation.  We  have  seen  how 
literature  bloomed  in  the  dismal  epochs  of  1799 
and  1817,  and  how  it  declined  under  Canning  and 
Brougham;  we  have  now  to  glance  at  its  rebirth 
in  the  magnificent  early  Victorian  period,  when 
Melbourne’s  policy  was  to  let  things  alone,  when 
Peel’s  policy  was  to  delay  reforms  until  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  agricultural  mind. 
All  the  great  writers  of  that  age  were  more  or  less 
hostile  to  such  quiescence,  to  such  procrastination ; 
all  were  animated  by  a  discontent  more  or  less 
divine.  We  know  some  of  them  best  in  their  later 
days,  tamed  by  wealth  and  honour,  thankful  to  rest 
themselves  and  a  little  impatient  with  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  their  juniors.  We  look  on  Macaulay  as  a 
placid  Whig,  on  Carlyle  as  a  foe  to  modern 
Liberalism.  But  Macaulay  was  to  some  extent  a 
Radical,  and  in  India  a  great  reformer ;  Carlyle 
was  ready  with  “plenty  of  Radicalism,”  though 
not  quite  of  Mill’s  sort,  if  Mill  had  made  him  editor 
of  the  London  Review.  We  remember  Tennyson 
as  a  timid  Conservative,  and  Browning  as  a 
fantastic  antiquarian.  But  the  young  Tennyson 
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gloried  in  change  and  novelty  as  such  ;  all  his 
hopes  were  for  a  future  that  should  not  be  like  the 
past.  He  bids  the  bells — 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  ; 

his  heart  is  with  the  workers  who  are  “  ever  reaping 
something  new  he  goes  with  advancing  science, 
and  looks  forward  to  an  age  of  universal  peace. 
To  the  same  effect,  but  with  more  swing  and 
power,  Browning  exclaims  : — 

’Tis  time 

New  hopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  light 
Should  dawn  from  new  revealings  on  a  race 
Weighed  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long. 

For  Browning  also,  like  Burns  and  Keats, 
beneficent  action  rather  than  poetry  was  the  ideal. 
Genius,  he  tells  us  in  Sordello,  is  given  to  make 
mankind  act,  not  to  amuse  them  by  seeing  its 
possessor  act  each  of  them.1  Carlyle  had  the  same 
passion  for  work  in  preference  to  words,  and 
could  no  more  satisfy  it  than  Browning.  It  turned 
with  him  to  a  glorification  of  great  rulers  ;  with 
Browning  it  vanished  before  a  philosophy  that 
glorified  love  as  the  only  good  in  the  world. 

If  Carlyle  ever  had  hopes  of  an  office  under 
government,  they  must  have  perished  with  the 
advent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power.  He  replied  to 
the  Conservative  reaction  by  editing  the  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  practically  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  England’s  greatest  ruler  against  both  Whigs 
and  Tories,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vindication  of 
Puritanism  against  the  Oxford  Movement.  Lord 
Melbourne’s  fall  may  be  thanked  on  stronger 


1  Works,  \ ol.  i.,  p.  155  (the  seventeen-volume  edition). 
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grounds  for  two  other  monumental  contributions 
to  historical  Liberalism.  Grotewas  left  free  by  his 
retirement  from  Parliament  to  go  on  with  his 
History  of  Greece ;  and  Macaulay  was  left  free  by 
the  loss  of  office  to  go  on  with  his  History  of 
England.  Grote  s  work  has  been  called  a  pamphlet 
in  twelve  volumes  in  defence  of  Athenian  democracy. 
Macaulay’s  History  never  developed  the  full  propor¬ 
tions  contemplated  by  its  author,  but  the  fragment 
he  achieved  told,  so  far  as  it  went,  against  the 
Legitimist  absolutism  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
Tractarian  and  Romantic  currents  combined. 


While  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history 
combined  were  thus  liberalising  English  thought 
through  and  through,  prose  fiction  was  contributing 
its  share  to  the  transformation  of  English  social 
ideals.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  the  greatest 
novelists  of  the  early  Victorian  period.  Now  it 
has  been  observed  that  Dickens  “  spent  his  early 
manhood  among  thepoliticians  trained  in  Bentham’s 
school,  and  that  he  “  hardly  ever  wrote  a  novel 
without  attacking  an  abuse”;  while  Thackeray’s 
"opinions  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
to  which  Rousseau  gave  popularity.”1  Indeed, 
Thackeray  goes  farther  than  Rousseau  in  pouring 
contempt  on  the  rich  and  great,  and  in  denouncing 
the  adulation  given  to  high  rank  by  the  English 
middle  classes.  Intensely  modern  and  bourgeois 
in  his  view  of  life,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  American 
society,  he  has  nothing  but  scornful  mockery  for 
the  pietistic  and  patriarchal  feudalism  of  Young- 


1  Maine,  Popular  Government,  pp.  153-54. 
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England.  Then  comes  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Jane 
Eyre ,  with  its  glorification  of  passion  as  a  leveller 
of  social  distinctions,  followed  by  Villette,  with  its 
merciless  picture  of  Jesuit  morality  put  in  action 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  From  a 
literary  point  of  view,  both  works  have  set  before 
all  subsequent  novelists  the  model  of  a  style 
unequalled  for  its  combination  of  splendour  and 
strength. 

This  gospel  of  pure  passionate  love,  as  against 
conventionality,  mammon-worship,  selfish  ambition, 
sybaritism,  and  profligacy,  found  another  exponent 
in  Emily  Bronte,  notwithstanding  the  haughty 
stoicism  of  her  personal  character.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  the  very  essence  of  Browning’s  philosophy, 
and  was  signally  realised  by  his  marriage  with  a 
great  poetess.  Before  meeting  him,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  had  been  led  by  a  false  religion  to  believe 
that  her  father’s  frightful  selfishness  was  heaven’s 
just  judgment  on  her  for  giving  to  an  earthly  object 
affections  that  God  alone  could  rightfully  claim.1 
She  learned  to  think  very  differently  in  Italy  ;  and 
the  last  Book  of  Aurora  Leigh  gives  an  expression 
of  supreme  eloquence  to  what  her  husband  had 
taught  before  in  Colombo's  Birthday  and  The  Flight 
of  the  Duchess.  Tennyson,  too,  whose  own  love- 
match  had  been  delayed  by  poverty,  strikes  the 
same  note  in  the  Poems  of  his  second  period  ;  and 
his  Princess,  on  the  surface  a  manifesto  against  the 
higher  education  of  women,  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  dread  that  it  might  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  passion,  by  separating  them  from  their 


1  See  the  splendid  poem  entitled  Confessions. 
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natural  companions,  whereas  it  has  resulted  in  a 
closer  intimacy  between  the  sexes  than  before. 

The  glorification  of  human  energy  on  the  part  of 
historians  whose  dissent  from  the  dominant  religion, 
although  complete,  remained  unspoken,  and  of 
human  love  on  the  part  of  poets  who  gave 
Christianity  an  ostensible  support,  shows  how  far 
English  idealism  had  become  estranged  from  the 
pietism  of  twenty  years  before,  and  how  utterly  the 
Oxford  Movement  had  failed  to  recapture  it  for 
ascetic  superstition.  At  Oxford  itself  a  counter¬ 
movement  in  the  direction  of  free  inquiry  had 
sprung  up  even  before  Newman’s  secession  to 
Rome  in  1845  ;  and  the  younger  men,  of  whom 
some  had  been  trained  by  Dr.  Arnold,  were  rapidly 
assimilating  the  results  of  modern  German  thought. 
Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus,  published  in  1835,  soon 
became  known  in  England.  A  brilliant  and  short¬ 
lived  journalist,  who  was  also  at  one  time  a  clergy¬ 
man,  John  Sterling,  still  remembered  from  his 
friendship  with  Carlyle,  seems  to  have  finally 
abandoned  supernaturalism  on  reading  it.  Another 
young  clergyman  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Newman’s,  the  future  historian,  J.  A.  Froude, 
learned  from  Strauss  to  think  of  all  religious 
traditions  as  myths.  In  1849  he  published  a  novel 
called  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,  so  outspoken  that  it 
led  to  the  resignation  of  his  fellowship  at  Exeter 
College.  More  than  ten  years  earlier  a  little  group 
of  men  and  women  at  Coventry,  belonging  to  the 
industrial  classes  and  brought  up  in  the  narrowest 
pietism,  had,  without  any  help  from  Germany, 
come  to  reject  the  Gospels  as  miraculous  narratives. 
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One  of  them,  destined  hereafter  to  achieve  a  world¬ 
wide  fame  under  the  name  of  George  Eliot,  under¬ 
took  to  translate  Strauss,  and  produced  a  masterly 
version  of  his  epoch-making  work  in  1846. 

But  the  writer  who  made  the  deepest  mark  on  the 
rationalistic  side  was  F.  W.  Newman,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Tractarian  leader.  After  taking  the 
highest  honours  at  Oxford  he  had  gone  out  to 
Syria  as  a  missionary.  This  calling  entailed  on 
the  ardent  zealot  a  close  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  led  him  first  to  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
the  dogmas  based  on  Scripture,  then  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Scriptural  record  itself,  then  the 
truth  and  even  the  excellence  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion.  His  Phases  of  Faith  (1850)  is  a  detailed 
and  sincere  account  of  the  reasonings  that  led  him 
step  by  step  to  this  long  unwelcome  conclusion. 

Some  months  after  the  appearance  of  Phases  of 
Faith  W.  R.  Greg,  a  Unitarian  business  man  and 
journalist  of  high  character  and  intellect,  brought 
out  a  work  of  equally  destructive  and  more  syste¬ 
matic  character  called  The  Creed  of  Christendom , 
but  really  directed  against  the  Bible’s  claim  to 
supernatural  authority.  Although  a  remarkably 
luminous  summary  of  the  arguments  on  that  side, 
it  did  not  attain  any  wide  popularity  until  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later. 

In  those  times  it  was  considered  a  great  victory 
for  Freethought  that  the  publication  of  such  works 
as  Newman’s  and  Greg’s  did  not  entail  unpleasant 
consequences  on  their  authors.  Ten  years  earlier, 
according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  they  would  have 
been  sent  to  Coventry  for  it.  Such,  indeed,  had 
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been  the  fate  of  Froude,  who  was  cut  by  one  friend 
after  another  in  the  streets  of  Oxford.  So  late  as 
1842  a  few  impulsive  words  uttered  at  a  public 
meeting  brought  a  worse  penalty  than  social 
ostracism  on  the  speaker.  This  was  the  celebrated 
G.  J.  Holyoake.  Lecturing  on  Home  Colonisation 
at  Cheltenham  the  year  before,  he  had  been  taxed 
by  one  of  the  audience  with  leaving  God  out  of  his 
scheme.  Holyoake  replied  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  God,  and  that  he  would  put  the  Deity  on  half¬ 
pay,  meaning  that  he  would  like  to  see  half  the 
property  of  the  Church  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  He  was  tried  at  Gloucester  Assizes  for 
blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  six  months’ 
imprisonment.  After  being  liberated  he  found 
means  to  open  a  bookseller’s  shop  in  London,  and 
became  the  founder  of  Secularism.  This  he  has 
defined  as  the  moral  duty  of  man  deduced  from 
considerations  pertaining  to  this  life  alone.  In  the 
neater  phrase  of  a  disciple,  “Secularism  purports 
to  regulate  human  affairs  by  considerations  purely 
human.”1  At  its  first  promulgation  Secularism  was 
understood  by  friends  and  foes  alike  to  exclude  all 
theological  belief,  whether  Christian  or  simply 
theistic.  Secularists  need  not  be  atheists,  but  they 
could  hardly  be  more  than  Agnostics.  Since  then 
a  tendency  has  gained  ground  among  professing 
Christians  to  identify  the  divine  with  what  is  most 
characteristically  human — i.e.,  with  man’s  higher 
faculties  ;  and  a  philosophical  theologian  has  gone 
the  length  of  proclaiming  the  service  of  humanity 
as  the  true  and  only  service  of  God.2  But  when 

1  G.  W.  Foote,  in  Religious  Systems  of  the  World,  p.  526  (1st  ed). 

2  Edward  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 
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Holyoake  began  his  Secularist  propaganda  such 
an  identification  had  not  become  popular,  and  for 
many  years  he  carried  on  an  active  campaign 
against  the  current  beliefs,  culminating  in  his 
Trial  of  Tlieisvi  (1858),  one  of  the  ablest  books  ever 
directed  against  the  belief  in  a  personal  God. 

As  a  disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  Holyoake  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  industrial  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  understood  better  than  Owen  the 
importance  of  bringing  this  and  all  other  move¬ 
ments  for  the  elevation  of  the  people  into  line  with 
the  democratic  agitation.  He  also  adopted  more 
openly  than  Owen  the  Malthusian  principle  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  can  only  be 
secured  by  restraining  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 

The  same  doctrine  is  advocated  with  something 
like  enthusiasm  in  Mill’s  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  (1848),  long  accepted  as  an  authoritative 
manual  of  the  subject.  Mill  agreed  with  Malthus 
in  regarding  over-population,  while  it  lasted,  as  an 
impassable  obstacle  to  Socialism  ;  but  he  believed 
that  legislation  directed  towards  raising  the  standard 
of  comfort  and  spreading  knowledge  among  the 
working  classes  might  induce  them  to  set  a  volun¬ 
tary  limit  on  the  number  of  their  children.  He 
also  spoke  hopefully  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
although  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  ever  succeed, 
by  means  of  peaceful  competition,  in  beating 
capitalistic  production  out  of  the  field.  So  far  his 
anticipations  have  been  justified.  Co-operative 
societies  for  consumption  have  thriven  and  multi¬ 
plied  ;  co-operative  societies  for  production  have 
on  the  whole  failed,  and  the  most  successful  have 
departed  from  their  original  principle  by  becoming 
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mere  joint-stock  companies  employing  labourers 
paid  by  fixed  wages.  Hence  in  collectivist  circles 
the  voluntary  Socialism  of  Owen  and  his  followers 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  revival  of  Chartist  State 
Socialism,  advocating  the  expropriation  of  land- 
owners,  mine-owners,  and  capitalists  by  local 
municipalities  or  by  the  government  of  the  whole 
country. 

Chartism  itself  came  to  an  end  as  an  organised 
movement  in  1848,  the  great  year  of  abortive 
revolutions.  Some  of  its  leaders  had  seriously 
discredited  their  cause  by  acting  against  the  Free 
Traders  and  breaking  up  Anti-Corn-Law  meetings. 
Free  Trade,  however,  had  not  wrought  miracles. 
Vast  quantities  of  capital  had  been  sunk  in  railway 
speculation  ;  this,  combined  with  the  potato-famine, 
produced  a  commercial  crisis,  the  effect  of  which 
was  widespread  distress  among  the  people.  Then 
Chartism  lifted  its  head  once  more.  A  petition 
demanding  the  famous  Six  Points  received  an 
immense  number  of  genuine  and  not  a  few  spurious 
signatures.  Preparations  were  made  to  carry  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  followed  by  half  a  million 
persons.  Government  forbade  the  procession  ; 
Wellington  took  effectual  means  to  resist  its 
approach  by  armed  force  ;  volunteer  constables 
contributed  overwhelming  numbers  to  the  defence 
of  order.  Finally,  the  petition  was  carried  to  the 
House  in  a  cab,  referred  to  a  Special  Committee, 
and  shown  to  bear  only  a  third  of  the  signatures 
boasted  of  by  the  leader  of  the  demonstration, 
Feargus  O’Connor. 

A  group  of  liberal  clergymen  and  laymen,  with 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  at  their  head,  profoundly 
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touched  by  the  prevalent  distress,  proposed  as  a 
remedy  to  substitute  theological  for  secularist 
principles  in  an  attempted  reorganisation  of  the 
most  insufficiently  remunerated  industries,  and 
started  a  new  scheme  of  co-operation  under  the 
title  of  Christian  Socialism.  But  religious  inspira¬ 
tion  failed  to  do  the  work  expected  of  it,  and,  after 
a  brief  struggle  for  existence,  this  well-meant  effort 
towards  a  practical  evangelisation  of  the  masses 
collapsed. 

A  writer  of  surpassing  genius  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  did  more  than  any  other  single 
individual  to  revive  the  cause  of  Socialism,  first 
made  his  mark  during  this  period.  Born  in  1817, 
John  Ruskin  received  first  a  clerical,  then  an  artistic 
training.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  he  might 
have  become  a  great  painter  ;  he  certainly  became 
a  great  master  of  pictorial  language.  Although 
by  nature  and  education  an  egoist,  for  many  years 
he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  interpretation  of 
Turner’s  art,  finding  in  it  a  deep  philosophic 
meaning  of  which  the  great  landscape  painter  had 
never  dreamed.  Turner  was  in  fact  a  romanticist 
in  form  and  colour,  who  habitually  reconstructed 
the  visible  aspects  of  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  yield  imaginative  and  emotional  effects 
comparable  to  those  produced  by  the  most  energetic 
discharges  of  passion,  or  by  the  most  impressive 
groupings  of  ideal  experiences  in  the  works  of  his 
great  poetic  contemporaries.  Ruskin  professed  to 
regard  the  painter’s  wonderful  creations  as  primarily 
a  new  revelation  of  natural  truth,  and  therefore  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  work  as  an  art-critic  and 
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prophet  of  Turner  by  diligently  collecting  all  the 
information  contemporary  science  could  furnish 
about  the  structure  and  history  of  the  visible  world 
as  a  subject  for  pictorial  representation,  much  as  a 
critic  of  figure-painting  might  qualify  himself  for 
the  office  by  a  course  of  human  anatomy.  Thus 
his  earlier  writings  represent  in  a  strange  combina¬ 
tion,  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  the 
romanticism  and  the  scientific  enthusiasm  which 
divided  between  them  the  genius  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century.  With  them  he  associated, 
what  Turner  stood  aloof  from,  a  strong  religious 
feeling  of  the  Evangelical  type,  not  native,  but 
stamped  on  his  mind  by  early  training  and  never 
quite  effaced.  His  aversion  from  the  Oxford 
Movement  was  extreme  ;  but  the  pietism  he  shared 
with  its  leaders  inspired  him,  as  it  inspired  the  neo- 
Catholics,  with  a  passion  for  Gothic  architecture, 
for  the  poetry  of  Dante,  and  for  the  earlier  Italian 
religious  painters.  Italian  influences  soon  dissi¬ 
pated  the  narrow  Puritanism  of  his  youth.  Physical 
science,  combined  at  a  later  period  with  the  ration¬ 
ality  of  Greek  literature  and  Greek  art,  whose  spirit 
he  came  more  and  more  to  appreciate,  did  the  rest. 
Before  completing  Modern  Painters,  Ruskin  had 
parted  with  all  religious  belief.  Floating  fragments 
of  his  lost  creed  came  back  to  him  afterwards  under 
the  influence  of  spiritistic  delusions ;  but,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  English  people,  he  never  again  went 
outside  the  furtherance  of  earthly  happiness  by  the 
rational  application  of  natural  means  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  human  needs. 

Ruskin  had  faults  and  limitations  on  which  at 
the  present  day  it  would  be  needless  and  ungracious 
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to  dwell.  What  it  behoves  us  to  remember  is  that 
in  him  England  produced  and  possessed  the 
greatest  master  of  aesthetic  appreciation  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  No  other  critic  has  shown 
so  profound,  so  comprehensive,  so  discriminating 
a  sense  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms  ;  no  other  has 
acquired  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  of 
art  ;  no  other  has  been  able  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  beautiful  things 
through  a  style  of  such  consummate  energy,  exact¬ 
ness,  and  sweep,  or  so  imposing  in  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  its  decorative  effect.  What  England  at 
the  present  day  would  have  been  without  him  is 
too  dismal  for  fancy  to  conjecture  ;  too  remote 
for  imagination  to  realise  what  his  transmitted 
influence  will  make  of  the  England  that  is  yet 
to  be. 


